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PREFACE 


Tuis edition of the Euthydemus is intended for the use of 
University Students and the Higher Forms of Public Schools. 
To such readers there will be little force in the objection made 
by some critics of a sterner mood that the dialogue is too 
amusing, too full of satirical humour and even broad comedy, 
to be worthy of so great a philosopher as Plato. On this 
character of the ‘ Literary Form’ of the dialogue see the Intro- 
duction, § ii. 

In revising the text I have made no new collation of manu- 
scripts, but have depended on the critical apparatus of Schanz 
and the revision of the same by Burnet, except as to a few 
readings for which I have carefully inspected the phototype of 
the Codex Clarkianus in the Bodleian Library. 

The only original emendations which I have ventured to 
introduce are 271 ¢ 7 xa’ a for card, and 286 © 7 Xv 8 éxéXeves ; 
for ovd€é KeAevers. 

In attempting to determine the date of the Lushydemus and 
its relation to the Phaedrus I have derived most help from 
the Introductions to the latter dialogue by Stallbaum and 
Thompson, and from Lutoslawski’s Origin and Growth of 
Plato’s Logic. 

My best thanks are due to the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press for allowing the work to be published under their auspices, 
and to the Secretary and other officials for much valuable 
assistance and unfailing kindness during the passage of the 
volume through the press. 


OXFORD: 
November, 1904. 
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THE Luthydemus is a conversation between Socrates and his 
old friend Crito, consisting chiefly of a highly dramatized narrative 
of a discussion in which Socrates himself had played a principal 
part, the other chief actor being the Sophist from whose name the 
dialogue takes its title. 

The other persons taking part in the action are Dionysodorus, 
the elder brother of Euthydemus; Cleinias, an ingenuous and hand- 
some youth of noble birth, first cousin to the famous Alcibiades; 
and Ctesiphon, an enthusiastic admirer of Cleinias, a high-spirited 
young gentleman of irascible temper and rough and ready speech, 
who has been previously introduced in the Lys¢s (204 C, 205 A, 
206 C, D) as rallying his sentimental friend Hippothales with a 
boisterous kind of wit. 

There are also present many pupils and admirers of the two 
Sophists, and on the other hand many young friends of Cleinias. 

i. In the opening scene Socrates gives an account to Crito of the 
two Sophists with whom he had held a discussion in the Lyceum 
on the previous day. They were natives of Chios, who had migrated 
to Thurii, and being banished thence had spent many years in 
various parts of Greece, and had recently come to Athens as pro- 
fessional teachers of wisdom and virtue. The varied accomplish- 
ments which they had displayed on a former visit are extolled by 
Socrates with playful irony. He had never understood before what 
true pancratiasts were ; but these men were perfect in every kind of 
combat. They could teach men to fight in heavy armour with the 
weapons of actual war, or to arm themselves with speeches for 
the harder conflicts of the law-courts. They had now set the 
crown upon pancratiastic art by making themselves masters of 
the ‘eristic philosophy,’ an irresistible method of disputation by 
which every statement, true and false alike, could be refuted with 
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equal certainty. Let Crito come with Socrates to be taught these 
noble arts; it was not too late to learn, for the teachers themselves 
were old men, and had only learned this new system last year. If 
Socrates and Crito took their sons with them, they would, no doubt, 
be admitted as fellow pupils (271 A-272 D). 

As Crito wishes to know what sort of wisdom he is to be taught, 
Socrates proceeds to describe what had occurred in the Lyceum. 
He had been sitting alone in the apodyterium, and was just rising 
up to go away when he was forbidden by the usual sign (ro 
datudvioy) to leave his seat. The two Sophists presently enter and 
walk up and down in the colonnade, followed by an admiring 
crowd of pupils. Cleinias, accompanied by Ctesippus and other 
friends, comes in and sits beside Socrates. On seeing this the 
Sophists approach, and seat themselves, Euthydemus_ beside 
Cleinias, and Diodorus on the other side of Socrates, who intro- 
duces them to Cleinias with high commendation of their military 
and forensic skill. But the brothers receive these compliments 
with rude contempt, for they are no longer proud of such minor 
accomplishments, but make the loftier boast of imparting virtue 
more perfectly and more quickly than any other men. ‘The 
possessors of such a power, says Socrates, must be divine: 
forgive my irreverent speeches, and grant us an exhibition of this 
marvellous wisdom: we are all eager to learn, and let the first 
experiment be made on Cleinias, for whose advancement in wisdom 
and virtue we are all most anxious’ (272 D-275 C). 

ii. Before attempting to describe the next scene Socrates, like 
the poets (Hom. //. ii. 484), invokes the Muses and Mnemosyne to 
aid him in so great a task: cf. Theaet. 191 D. 

Then comes the wonderful exhibition of the Sophists’ skill in 
teaching virtue. 

Euthydemus. Are those who learn the wise or the unwise (of 
cool 7) of duabeis) ? 

Cleinias. The wise. 

Euthydemus. Do they already know the things which they are 
learning? 

Cleinias. No. 

Euthydemus. Then the learners are the unwise (apadcis), not the 
wise, as you suppose. 
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The chorus of the Sophists’ followers laugh and applaud; and 
before Cleinias has time to recover breath Dionysodorus takes him 
in hand. 

‘Which of the schoolboys learn the dictated lesson, the clever or 
the stupid (of cogot 4 of duabeis) ??—* The clever..—‘ Then the wise 
(oi coo) are the learners, not the unwise (of duadeis), and your 
answer to Euthydemus was wrong.’ 

Amid shouts of applause Euthydemus returns to the attack. 

‘Do the boys learn (avOavovow) what they know (émicravrat), or 
what they do not know ?’—‘ What they do not know.’—‘ But they 
know the letters ?’—‘ Yes.’—‘ And the letters make up the lesson ?’— 
‘ Yes.’—‘ Then they learn what they know, and your answer was 
wrong.’ 

Upon this Diodorus again takes up the ball: ‘To learn is to re- 
ceive knowledge: to know is to have knowledge. The learners 
receive but have not knowledge: therefore they who do not know 
learn, not those who know’ (275 C-277 C). 

Cleinias is quite bewildered, and Socrates interposes to shield 
him from a third attack. The Sophists, he says, are only playing 
with him, and dancing round him like the Corybantes, and initiat- 
ing him by these preparatory rites into the Sophistic mysteries. 
They are tripping him up with their verbal fallacies in order to 
teach him that a word may be used in more senses than one. 
But there has been enough of such play: let them now show 
Cleinias how to improve in wisdom and virtue; he will himself 
give an example of what he means in his own simple way (277 C- 
278 D). 

All men desire to be happy, in other words to do well (ed mparrew) : 
to this end they count many good things necessary, riches, health, 
beauty, noble birth, power, honour. To these must be added 
temperance, justice, fortitude, wisdom, and good fortune. But 
good fortune is already included in wisdom. In the practice of 
every art, in playing the flute, in reading and writing, in naviga- 
tion, in war, in medicine the wise are the fortunate, and he who 
has wisdom has no further need of fortune. 

Moreover all those good things must be used, and used rightly, 
in order to make men happy; and to use them rightly there must 
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power become even worse than useless, as giving wider opportuni- 
ties for ill doing. In short all such things are in themselves neither 
good nor bad: wisdom alone is good, and folly bad, therefore get 
wisdom. 

But how to get it? Can it be taught, or does it come spon- 
taneously? Cleinias replies with youthful confidence, ‘In my 
Opinion it can be taught’; and Socrates is delighted te accept so 
ready a solution of the great question (278 E-282 D). 

Socrates now invites either of the Sophists to discuss the same 
subject more scientifically, or to go on to show whether it is neces- 
sary to acquire every kind of knowledge, or only some one science 
that will suffice to make Cleinias wise and happy. Dionysodorus, 
after being assured that they truly and earnestly desire to have 
Cleinias made wise, argues that they wish him to be now what he 
is not, that is to be no longer what he now is, in fact to be 
destroyed. Worthy friends, to wish destruction to the boy! 

‘Destruction on your own head!’ cries Ctesippus, ‘ for telling 
such an impious lie about us.’—‘ A lie!’ says Euthydemus. ‘Is it 
possible to tell a lie? By telling the thing of which you speak you 
tell a real thing; and he who tells the real thing tells the truth, and 
tells no lie. You can do nothing to what is not, you can only speak 
what is, that is, speak truth. —‘ Yes, of course,’ says Ctesippus, ‘he 
speaks in a certain way of real things, but not as they really are.’ 
—‘ What do you mean?’ says Diodorus. ‘ Do any speak of things 
as they are ?’—‘ Yes, gentlemen, and those who speak the truth.’— 
‘Do good men then speak badly of what is bad ?’—‘ Indeed they 
do speak very badly of bad men, and if you do not take care, they 
will speak badly of you.,—‘ And do they speak greatly of the great, 
and hotly of the hot ?’—‘ Certainly, and speak frigidly of the frigid 
and their frigid arguments.’—‘ You are insolent, Ctesippus, insolent, 
I say.’—‘ Not so, but as a friend I advise you never to say so rudely 
in my presence that I wish destruction to my dearest friends’ 
(282 D-284 E). 

Socrates again interposes to keep the peace: ‘ Let us not quarrel 
over a word; if by “destruction” they mean making foolish and 
bad men wise and good, let them try the experiment on me, and 
boil me, if they please, as in Medea’s cauldron.’—‘ Or they may flay 
me like Marsyas,’ said Ctesippus, ‘only let them make virtue, not 
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a bottle, out of my hide: but Dionysodorus must not call contra- 
diction insolence.’ 

“Is contradiction possible?’ said the Sophist. ‘At all events you 
could not prove that you ever heard one person contradicting 
another.’—‘ That is true; but let us listen now whether I am prov- 
ing it to you while Ctesippus is contradicting Dionysodorus’ (see 
the note on the passage). 

‘Would you undertake to argue this? We should not contradict 
each other at all, if we both knew the right definition (Aéyov) of each 
thing ; but when neither knows the right definition, then we should 
contradict each other, or in this case neither would speak of the 
thing at all. So when I give the right definition and you some 
other, you do not speak of the thing itself at all, and, if you do not 
speak, you cannot contradict’ (284 E-286 B). 

Ctesippus kept silence, but Socrates said that this argument was 
as old as Protagoras or older, and had a wonderful way of tripping 
up the speaker himself as well as others. ‘ But you can best tell us 
the truth about it. Is it impossible to speak or even think what is 
false? Is there no such thing as ignorance, or an ignorant man? 
Do you really mean this ?’—‘ Refute me if you can,’ said Diony- 
sodorus.—‘Is refutation possible, if according to your argument 
no one speaks what is false ? ’"—‘ No, it is not,’ said Euthydemus.— 
* Neither then did I bid you refute me,’ said Dionysodorus.—‘ Was 
it you then that bade me, Euthydemus: for I do not clearly under- 
stand these subtleties. However, I am going to ask perhaps 
a stupid question: If it is impossible to contradict, to speak or 
even think what is false, to be ignorant or in error, pray what are 
you come to teach?’ (285 A-287 A). 

Dionysodorus tries to evade this troublesome question: ‘ Why 
go back to former arguments? Can you make nothing of the pre- 
sent ?’—‘ They are very difficult,’ says Socrates, ‘for what does this 
last phrase, “make nothing of them,” mean (voei), except that 
I cannot “refute” them?’ 

Dionysodorus has heard enough of that word ‘refute’ (286 £), 
and insists on passing to a new question: ‘Can a mere lifeless 
word “mean” anything ?’—‘It was my stupidity,’ says Socrates ; 
‘but was I right or wrong? If I was right, you cannot “ refute” 
me: and if I was wrong, you cannot be right in saying that error 
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is impossible (287 A). This is not going back to the past: for 
your present argument can only trip one up and then itself fall’ 
(287 A-288 A). 

Ctesippus begins again to jeer at the Sophists, but is checked by 
Socrates : ‘They are not yet in earnest, but are playing tricks like 
Proteus, and must be held fast till they show themselves in their 
true form.’ He will give them another example of the sort of 
teaching which he wishes them to impart, by continuing his argu- 
ment with Cleinias. 

It was agreed (282 D 1) that philosophy or the acquisition of 
knowledge is necessary to make men happy. But what kind of 
knowledge? Such as teaches them to make the right use of all 
other acquirements and advantages. Not the knowledge of heal- 
ing or money-making, nor even a knowledge that would make us 
immortal without teaching us to use immortality aright: not the 
art of the speech-maker, sublime and inspired though it sometimes 
appears ; for some know not how to use the speeches they have 
themselves made, and after all it is only a kind of charm for 
fascinating judges and assemblies. Is it then the strategic art that 
makes men happy ?—No, says Cleinias, that is only a kind of man- 
hunting ; and hunters and fishermen give over what they catch to 
cooks, and geometers and astronomers give their discoveries to 
dialecticians to make use of them. 

iii. At this point the narrative of Socrates is interrupted by 
Crito, who is astonished that one so young as Cleinias should be so 
wise, A long conversation follows, in which Socrates explains that 
even the kingly art is found wanting, because it does not impart 
wisdom or knowledge, and its claim is only an empty boast like 
6 Ads KépivOos (290 E-293 A). 

iv. Socrates being thus unable, as he pretends, to find the kind of 
knowledge that will make men happy entreats the Sophists to be 
serious and rescue them from their difficulty. Euthydemus boldly 
undertakes to prove that Socrates already possesses the knowledge 
of which he is in search: he knows something, nay many things, 
therefore he knows everything; for he cannot be both knowing 
and not knowing. 

‘Then you two also,’ says Socrates, ‘know everything” —‘ Yes,’ 
says Dionysodorus, ‘and all men know all things, if they know 
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one.’—‘ Good heavens !—for now I see you are in earnest—do you 
really know all things, such as carpentering, shoemaking, astro- 
nomy, and the number of the sands ?’—‘ Of course we do.” At 
this Ctesippus bursts in with an impudent jibe: ‘Does each of 
them know how many teeth the other has?’ Some lively banter- 
ing follows, and then Euthydemus, still maintaining that Socrates, 
as well as themselves, knows all things, insists on having his ques- 
tions answered categorically, ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ without any exception 
or limitation, and thus proves to his own satisfaction that Socrates 
knew all things even before he was born or begotten, and before the 
earth and the heaven were made (293 A-296 D). 

Socrates now turns their own mode of argument against them: 
‘Do I, or do I not, know that the good are unjust ?’—‘ Yes,’ says 
Euthydemus. ‘ You know that they are not unjust.’—‘ But that is 
not what I ask. How do I know that they ave unjust ?’—‘ You do 
not know it at all,’ says Dionysodorus; but he is reproved by 
Euthydemus for spoiling the argument, by admitting that Socrates 
is at the same time knowing and not knowing. 

‘Must not your brother, who knows all things, be right ??—‘ Am 
I his brother?’ says Dionysodorus, trying again to change the 
argument. To this Socrates replies: ‘I cannot fight two at once; 
even Hercules called his nephew Iolaus to help him.’—‘ Was Iolaus 
any more Hercules’ nephew than yours?’—‘ As you will not let 
Euthydemus answer my question, I must, I suppose, answer yours: 
Iolaus was Hercules’ nephew, not mine at all, not being the son 
of my brother Patrocles.—‘ Is Patrocles your brother ?’—‘ Yes, on 
the mother’s side, not on the father’s..—‘ Then he both is and 
is not your brother.’—‘ Not on the father’s side: Chaeredemus was 
his father, Sophroniscus mine.’—‘ Then Chaeredemus, being dif- 
ferent from a father, was not a father ; and so Sophroniscus, in like 
manner being different from a father, was not a father: so you, 
Socrates, had no father’ (296 D-298 B). 

This style of argument suits Ctesippus: ‘Your father, you say, 
is also my father, and father of all, both men and beasts; you 
therefore are the brother of gudgeons and puppies and little pigs.’— 
‘So are you,’ says Dionysodorus: ‘your dog is a father of puppies, 
and he is yours; therefore he is your father, and you are the 
puppies’ brother. When you beat your dog, you beat your own 
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father.—‘I would much rather beat your father for begetting such 
wise sons,’ replies Ctesippus. 

Then follows an argument with Euthydemus about having too 
much of a good thing: a whole cartload of hellebore would be too 
much for a sick man, unless he were as big as the statue at Delphi; 
but one shield and spear would not be enough for a Geryon or 
Briareus (298 B-299 C). 

Diodorus here comes to his brother’s aid: ‘ Gold you admit is 
good; then the happiest man must be one who has most gold: 
gold in his stomach, and skull, and both eyes.’.—‘ Yes, indeed,’ 
said Ctesippus, turning to Euthydemus, ‘they say that among 
the Scythians the happiest and bravest men have much gold in 
their own skulls, and drink out of their own skulls, and holding their 
own heads in their hands, see into the inside.’ 

Euthydemus, catching at the word ‘see,’ carries on the argu- 
ment by quibbling about the double meaning of duvara épay, ‘ able 
to see,’ or ‘able to be seen,’ of ovyavra eye, and éyorta oryay, 
until Ctesippus asks, ‘Do all things speak, or all keep silence ?’— 
‘Neither and both,’ cries Dionysodorus; and Ctesippus with a 
loud laugh declares that by this ‘both’ he has ruined his argument 
and is beaten and done for (aé\@Xe alluding perhaps to 283 D, E). 

Cleinias laughs with delight, and Ctesippus swells with pride. 
‘Why do you laugh,’ says Socrates, ‘at things so important and 
beautiful?’—‘ Are beautiful things different from beauty or the 
same?’ asks Dionysodorus. Socrates pretends to be puzzled and 
sorry to have spoken, but answers that they are different from 
beauty itself, though some beauty is present with each. Then if 
an ox be present with you, you are an ox, and because I am 
present with you now, you are Dionysodorus ?’—‘ Heaven forbid,’ 
said Socrates.—‘ But in what way must one thing be present to 
another in order that this other may be other (than it was) ?’— 
“Do you doubt about that ??—‘ Of course I doubt about what is 
not possible.—‘Is not the same same, and the other other? 
Even a child could not doubt that the other is other.” (Socrates 
here confounds the Sophist by his own device of using ‘other’ in 
different senses ; see the note on 301 BI). ‘ This point, Dionyso- 
dorus, you missed on purpose, but in other respects your dialectic 
is excellent.’ 
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Thus encouraged Dionysodorus proceeds in his own fashion to 
prove the propriety of boiling the cook, smiting the smith, and 
making pots of the potter. Further he makes Socrates admit that 
he may give, or sell, or slay his own animals, and that since his 
gods Zeus, Apollo, or Athene having souls are animals, he may 
give, sell, or slay them. Socrates is struck dumb, but Ctesippus 
cries ‘ Bravo Hercules, what a fine argument!’ ‘Is “Bravo Her- 
cules,” or “‘ Hercules Bravo’’?’—‘O Poseidon, what clever argu- 
ments! I give up,’ says Ctesippus; ‘ they are irresistible.’ 

Not only are the admirers of Euthydemus bursting with 
delight, but the very columns of the portico seem to ring with 
laughter and applause. Socrates, as if enchanted by the Sophists’ 
wisdom, extols ironically their utter disregard of other men’s 
opinions, who would be ashamed to conquer by such arguments, 
and slyly adds that by denying all predication (301 B 3), and 
declaring that nothing is either beautiful, or good, or white, they 
sew up other men’s mouths and their own also, a delightful result 
that does away all offence. But the most marvellous thing is that 
they can teach others so quickly, as was seen when Ctesippus beat 
them with their own weapons. So they must not exhibit their 
skill in public, but only argue with each other alone, or with those 
who will pay them: such rare wisdom is of too great price to be 
made as common as water; but he begs them to receive him and 
Cleinias as pupils (303 B-304 B). 

v. Having ended his narrative of the discussion with the Sophists 
Socrates playfully invites Crito to become his fellow-pupil. But 
Crito declines the proposal, and tells how he had met a certain 
person who had heard the discussion, and criticized it as an 
unworthy fuss about worthless matters. Philosophy itself he said 
was good for nothing, and Crito would have been ashamed if he 
had heard how Socrates gave himself up to the Sophists. Socrates 
ascertains that the critic was no orator, but one of the speech- 
writers who being neither philosophers nor statesmen, but halfway 
between the two, tried to disparage real philosophers as their only 
rivals in wisdom, and shrank from all personal discussion lest they 
might be worsted by the fallacious tricks of the Sophists, which 
they supposed to be practised by the philosophers also. Crito 
might well be afraid of entrusting the education of his sons to 
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impostors such as the Sophists, but let him satisfy himself as to 
the value of true philosophy, and then both study and practise it 
himself, and encourage his sons to do the same (304 B-307 C). 


Il. THE LIZERAKY FORM: 


In the foregoing sketch of the contents of the dialogue we see 
that its general form and arrangement are clearly marked. 

The main subject is the narration by Socrates of a discussion 
between himself and the Sophists ; but this is set in the frame of 
a conversation between Socrates and Crito, which both forms the 
introduction (271 A-272 D), and is resumed in the middle (290 E- 
293 A) and at the end of the discussion (304 B-the end). 

Apart from this conversation the narrative of the discussion itself 
may be regarded as a drama in five scenes distinguished by the 
different characters who speak in each. Cf. Bonitz, Platonische 
Studien, ii. p. 258. 

Se. 1. Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, Cleinias, Socrates (272 E- 
27780) 

Se. 2. Socrates, Cleinias (277 D-282 E). 

Se. 3. Dionysodorus, Socrates, Ctesippus, Euthydemus (283 A- 
288 B). 

Se. 4. Socrates, Cleinias (288 B-290 D). 

Se. 5. Euthydemus, Socrates, Dionysodorus, Ctesippus (293 D- 
304 B). 

This dramatic form is more prominent in the Euthydemus than 
in any other of the Platonic dialogues, and from the allusions to 
a chorus and choric dancing in 276 B and 277 D we may infer 
that it was consciously adopted by Plato in order to give the 
most vivid expression to the contrast between the methods of 
argument practised by Socrates and the Sophists. This pecu- 
liar character of the dialogue has been noticed by nearly every 
critic, and particularly by Archer Butler, Lectures om Ancient 
Philosophy, ii. 24: ‘We can never rightly estimate the labours of 
Plato unless we regard his writings as themselves works of art no 
less than transcripts of doctrine. His versatility in the dramatic 
representation of character has made some of his dialogues far 
more resemble what we should call “Genteel Comedy” than a 
philosophical exposition. Thus the entire Eu¢hydemus is nothing 
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less than a dramatic satire, of boundless humour and variety, 
upon the follies of the Sophistic professors, and assuredly lies 
much nearer to Aristophanes than to Aristotle.’ 

But it is strange, as Schleiermacher remarks in his Introduction, 
‘that attention has always been exclusively given to this sophis- 
tical dramatizing, when to every reader the dialogue presents more 
important matter, a general philosophical bearing, and a visible 
reference to other Platonic writings.’ It is not in the depth of the 
arguments employed, but in the liveliness of the action and the 
incisive force of the satire that the excellence of Plato’s work is in 
this case to be recognized. 

If therefore we ever find the Euthydemus regarded as little better 
than a farce and quite unworthy of the genius of Plato, we may 
wonder whether the critic has quite appreciated the subtle irony, 
and detected the important truths that underlie the playful lan- 
guage. Socrates is in fact represented throughout as giving full 
play to his satirical humour, and fooling the Sophists to the top of 
their bent by pretending to be overpowered by their arguments, to 
marvel at their supernatural wisdom, and even to address them as 
absolutely divine (273 E, 296 D). As Euthydemus and his brother 
are represented in the dialogue as old men, it is not likely that they 
were still living at the time when Plato wrote ; but it is evident that 
they were men of a very inferior stamp, both socially and mentally, 
to the greater Sophists such as Protagoras or Gorgias, and were 
chosen to represent the degenerate class on whom the magnificent 
Isocrates pours such unmitigated contempt in his oration Agaznst 
the Sophists,291 D. It was thus easier for Plato to make the con- 
trast between them and Socrates the more striking. Dionysodorus 
in particular is represented as even more shallow and ignorant than 
his brother (297 A): his coarse insolence and stupid attempts at 
wit (283 D, 297 D) serve to justify the introduction on the other 
side of such a character as Ctesippus. Thus the anger of Plato, 
guided by his dramatic instinct, finds an outlet in the quarrels of 
these minor characters for the unsparing sarcasm and vehement 
reproaches which serve as a foil to the delicate satire and ironical 
compliments of Socrates. We can hardly fail to be reminded how 
often the broadest farce is allowed to alternate with the most tragic 
and pathetic scenes in Shakespeare. 

II 
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Ill. THE GENERAL PURPOSE. 


It is evident from the foregoing sketch of the contents, and is in 
fact universally admitted, that the main purpose of the Euthydemus 
is ‘to represent the opposition of Socratic and Sophistic views with 
regard to their value in the training and education of youth’ 
(Zeller, Plato, ch. ii, note 94). 

‘The peculiar point of view of the Euthydemus was long since 
rightly indicated by Welcker. . . . If we assume that Plato is here 
... attacking a corrupt kind of education, which though essentially 
worthless is yet through the approval of the multitude not unimpor- 
tant for the moment, and that its chief excellence is therefore to 
be looked for not in the depth of the counter arguments but in the 
vigour of the action and satirical description, all agrees well under 
this point of view’ (Bonitz, Platon. Stud. ii. 278). ‘ The vocation of 
philosophy to be the true educator of youth is vindicated in oppo- 
sition to sophistry (‘‘ Scheinweisheit ”) which would usurp its place, 
and this through the representation of each in action’ (ibid. 276 fin.). 

This purpose is clearly indicated in the case of Cleinias by the 
desire of his friends that he should be persuaded to pursue the 
study of philosophy and of virtue (275 A 6), and again at the end 
of the dialogue in the anxiety of Crito about the education of his 
sons (306 D 2). 

The professed aim of the two systems of education thus con- 
trasted is the same, namely to promote the study of wisdom and 
virtue in all men, and especially in the young (273 D 8, 275 AI, 
278 D 3, 282 D3). But in the methods adopted on either side, 
and in the vests attained, there is the most striking contrast. 

The Sophists employ the commonest logical fallacies and the 
most trifling verbal quibbles (275 D 3-277 C 7), and the result is 
that they fully succeed in reducing the mind of an intelligent and 
ingenuous youth to utter confusion, and expose him to the vulgar 
ridicule of their own disciples (276 B, D), while Ctesippus in 
revenge turns their own weapons against them with well-deserved 
flouts and jeers (284 E, 288 B). 

In the strongest possible contrast to this exhibition of Sophistic 
folly Plato presents an example of true Socratic teaching. 
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Its aim is to guide and encourage Cleinias in the pursuit of 
wisdom and virtue (278 D). The method adopted is to propose 
for consideration a serious and important subject, the universal 
desire for happiness. First there is an enumeration of the good 
things on which happiness is supposed to depend, and then it is 
shown by a scientific process of analysis—the division of concepts 
—that these things contribute to happiness only when rightly used 
under the guidance of knowledge, which does not come to a man 
by nature or accident, but by teaching and careful study (282 D). 

In continuation (283 D) several kinds of special knowledge, 
rhetoric, strategy, and government, are found incapable of making 
men virtuous and happy, the result, so far as Cleinias is concerned, 
being that he takes part in the discussion with a growing intelli- 
gence that excites the admiration of Crito (290 E), while the 
general inference that philosophy alone can make men wise and 
good, though clearly indicated, is not expressed in this dialogue but 
left for further consideration (292 E). 

In the renewal of the discussion the contrast between this example 
of Socratic teaching and that of the Sophists is made more glaring 
by a series of captious questions, quibbling answers, fallacies and 
paradoxes, which will be noticed more fully in a later section. 
Meanwhile it will be sufficient to quote an admirable description 
of the ‘Eristic’ art of disputation as practised by the Sophists, 
and illustrated in the ELuthydemus, from Zeller’s Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy, ii. 462, Eng. Tr.: ‘We get a vivid picture of the 
Sophistic art of disputation, as it was constituted in later times, in 
Plato’s dialogue of Euthydemus, and in Aristotle’s Treatise on 
Fallacies; and though we must not forget that the one is a satire 
written with all poetic freedom, and the other a universal theory 
which there is no reason to restrict to the Sophists in the narrower 
sense or to anything historical, yet the harmony of these descrip- 
tions one with the other, and with other accounts, shows that we 
are justified in applying them in all their essential features to the 
Sophistic teaching. What they tell us is certainly not much to its 
advantage. The Eristics were not concerned about any scientific 
result; their object was to involve their adversary or interlocutor 
in confusion and difficulties from which he could find no way of 
escape, so that every answer that he gave seemed incorrect’: ibid. 
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NoTe. ‘The dduxra épwrnpara of which the Sophist boasts, 
Euthyd. 275 E, 276 E.’ 

Ibid. 463. ‘If a discussion is uncomfortable to the Sophist, he 
evades it!; if an answer is desired of him, he insists on asking 
questions”; if any one tries to escape from ambiguous questions 
by closer definition, he demands ‘‘ Yes” or “No”’?*; if he thinks 
his adversary knows of an answer, he begins by deprecating all 
that can possibly be said on that side*; if he is accused of con- 
tradicting himself, he protests against bringing forward things that 
are done with long ago®. If he has no other resource, he stupefies 
his adversary with speeches the absurdity of which precludes any 
reply °.’ 


IV= THE SPECIALTOCEASION: 


Besides the general purpose of vindicating the claims of true 
science in the education of the young, and of distinguishing the 
Socratic teaching from that of the Sophists, there is a certain 
character of the dialogue that calls for further explanation. It is 
evident from the whole tone and temper of the discussion, and 
especially of the final conversation between Socrates and Crito, 
that it was written in a mood of unusual irritation due to some 
more personal cause than the standing opposition between Plato 
and the Sophists. It is generally supposed that this angry feeling 
had been roused by the envious attacks of rival teachers, and many 
attempts have been made to identify the persons whose doctrines 
are criticized or caricatured both in the body of the dialogue and in 
the portrait of the Aoyoypados in 305 C. 

The name of Lysias is naturally one of the first to occur to any 
one who thinks of the unfriendly feeling between him and Plato. 
Athenaeus, in one of his bitter attacks upon Plato (xiii. 611), quotes 
part of a speech of Lysias in order to take down ‘the arrogance 
(8pevOos) of the philosophers.’ The speech was written for the 


1 Euthyd. 287 B sqq., 297 B, 299 A, etc. 

2 287 Bsq., 295 B sqq. 

5 295 E sq., 297 Dsqq. 

* Thrasymachus in Plato, Ref. i. 336 C, 337 A. 

° This is done with the most delightful xazveré in Zuthyd. 287 B. 
° Euthyd, 293 D, 298 D, 303 A. 
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prosecution of Aeschines Socraticus, whom Lysias charges with 
crimes especially disgraceful to one ‘who had been a disciple of 
Socrates, and talked so finely about justice and virtue.’ Cf. Ast. 
Lex. Plat. ‘Sogiorns a Lysia dictus est Plato una cum Aeschine 
Socratico, ap. Aristid. c. Plat. ii.’ In the oration of Aristides, 
p- 192, he speaks of Plato as rév ‘Pyrépwy marépa Kai diSdoKadov 
(Fabric. Bz6/. Gr. vol. iv. 386). 

Plato’s feeling towards Lysias is sufficiently evident in the 
Phaedrus; but in the description of the Noyoypddos at the end 
of the Euthydemus there is one feature which shows that it cannot 
be meant for him. For ‘ Lysias did on one memorable occasion 
plead his own cause. The excellent speech Kara ’Eparoo6évous was 
delivered by him during his brief tenure of the Athenian franchise’ 
(Thompson, Phaedrus, 181, n. 8): cf. K. O. Miiller, Lit. of Ancient 
Greece, 496. 

Schleiermacher, in his introduction to the dialogue, suggests that 
Antisthenes was one of the persons whom Plato assails under the 
names of the less important Sophists Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus. 

Antisthenes (czvc. 445-371 B.C.) was at first a pupil of Gorgias, 
but afterwards a devoted disciple and friend of Socrates, at whose 
death he was present (P/aed. 59 B). In imitation of the self- 
denial and patient endurance of Socrates, Antisthenes became the 
founder of the Cynic sect (Diog. Laert. vi. 2), The many anec- 
dotes recorded of him contain abundant evidence of the ill-feeling 
which existed between him and Plato. Having been told that 
Plato spoke ill of him, ‘It is a kinglike fate,’ he said, ‘to do good 
and to be evil spoken of.’ On meeting Plato, who had been sick, 
‘I see,’ said Antisthenes, ‘ you have got rid of your bile, but not 
of your conceit.’ 

Another anecdote preserved by Diogenes Laertius (iii. 35) not 
only suggests a cause for this ill-will, but also indicates a direct 
connexion between Antisthenes and a passage in our dialogue. 
Plato being once invited by Antisthenes to hear him read a philo- 
sophic treatise inquired what the subject was to be, and, when told 
that it was an argument to prove the non-existence of contradiction 
(epi rod pu eivat dvrihéyew), replied, ‘ How then do you write about 
it, since it is non-existent?’ The argument, as Plato showed, can 
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be turned round (mepirpémerat), for pi etvar is itself a contradiction. 
Hereupon Antisthenes wrote a dialogue against Plato, merely 
changing the name to Satho. 

In Euthydemus 285 D 7-286 B 6 there is an unmistakable allu- 
sion to this paradoxical doctrine of Antisthenes, which is also men- 
tioned by Aristotle, Zof. i. 11, 4, and again Metafh. iv. 29, 4 °O € 
Wevdjs Adyos ovdevds Cory GmA@s Adyos. Aid AvticOévns Gero einOds 
pnbev aéiav NéyeoOat TARY TA oikei@ Adyo ev ed’ Evds" €& Gy ovveBarve pu} 
eivat dvrid€éyerv, oxeddv O€ nde WeiderOar. The meaning of Aristotle 
in this passage is well explained by Zeller (Part i, Ou¢/zmes, Eng. Tr. 
p. 118): ‘In passionate contradiction to the Platonic ideas he 
(Antisthenes) allowed the individual being only to exist, and hence 
demanded that everything should receive its own name (the oixetos 
Adyos) and no other. From this he deduced the conclusion 
(apparently after the pattern of Gorgias) that no subject can 
receive a predicate of a different nature. He rejected, therefore, 
definition by characteristic marks; only for what was composite 
would he allow an enumeration of its constituent parts. What was 
simple might be explained by comparison with something else, but 
it could not be defined. With Protagoras he maintained that no 
man could contradict himself, for if he said what was different, 
he was speaking of different things. Thus he gave a thoroughly 
Sophistic turn to the Socratic philosophy of concepts.’ Compare 
Zeller, Socrates, chap. xiii Cynic Logic ; Bonitz, Platon. Stud. 284, 
who argues that the opposition between the doctrines of Antisthenes 
and Plato, the paradoxical form and inconsistency (‘ Erfolglosigkeit ’) 
in the philosophy of Antisthenes, and the ludicrous applications 
which might be made of his dogmas, render it quite conceivable 
that Plato reckoned him among the Sophists, and that he actually 
did so is placed beyond doubt by such passages as 283 E, 285 E. 

The same opinion is expressed by Zeller (Plato, p. 84, note 94), 
who writes that in the exposition of his subject ‘ Plato had to do, 
not merely with the views of the elder Sophists and their later 
developments, but also... with Antisthenes, who seemed to him 
in true Sophistic fashion to destroy all possibility of cognition, to 
confuse Socratic with Sophistic views and thereby spoil them.’ 

We can well believe therefore that the satire of the Euthydemus 
was in certain passages directed against Antisthenes; but his 
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character does not so fully correspond to the particular description 
in 304 D as to justify the opinion that he was the rhetorician and 
speech-writer there described. 

Winckelmann (Pro/eg. xxxiv) thinks that the description of the 
Aoyoypagos is intended for Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, the Sophist 
who argues so vehemently against Socrates on the nature of justice 
in the first book of the Republic. In the Phaedrus he is mentioned 
(261 C) as a leading Sophist with Gorgias and Theodorus, and in 
266 C as a teacher of rhetoric to all who would pay for it (ot dy 
Swpodopety abrois as Bacikeiow eOedoow). Again in Phaedr. 267 C 
he is described as a master of the art of pathetic commonplace: 
for ‘the “sorrows of a poor old man” no one is better than the 
Chalcedonian giant’ (Jowett). In the same passage the words 
immediately following, dpyicat re ad moddovs dua Sewds dvnp yéyover, 
kal wahw @pyicpevas éerddov Kndrciv, as épn, evidently point to some 
boastful expressions of Thrasymachus, to which there seems to be 
an allusion in Luthydem. 290 A n pev yap TOv érwdav (réxvn), EXE@V 
TE... Kal voowy KHAnols eat, 7 dé StkaoTay TE Kal exkAnOLaTTLKOL 
kal Tay Gay dxhov KhAnots Te Kal rapapvOia rvyxavet ovca. Not less 
striking is the similarity between the preceding passage of Luthy- 
demus and Plat. Pol. 358 B Opacipaxos yap pot Paiverat mporalrepov 
Tov Séovros id cov Somep dis KnAnOfjvar. 

It thus seems highly probable that Thrasymachus is alluded to 
in Exuthydem. 290 A; but when Winckelmann tries to prove that 
he is the Aoyoypados referred to in the close of the dialogue, we find 
that the testimony to which he appeals is quite inadequate to the 
conclusion. In Cic., De Orat. iii. 16, Thrasymachus is named among 
the rhetoricians ‘ qui minus ipsi in republica versarentur, sed huius 
tamen eiusdem sapientiae doctores essent, ut Gorgias, Thrasymachus, 
Isocrates.’ Neither here nor in Quintilian, Zwst¢. Orator. iii 1 ‘ Com- 
munes locos tractasse dicuntur Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus et 
Thrasymachus,’ is there the slightest indication of his having written 
speeches for others to deliver in the law-courts, and the absence of 
a feature which is so prominent in the description in 304 D, 305 
B, C, makes it impossible to suppose that he is the person meant. 

We have therefore still to inquire who is the individual, if any, 
there described. In the statement of Crito, 304 E 5, that he is 
quoting the very words this person used (oirwot ydp mos kal cine 
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rois évépact) there is ‘an intimation,’ says Thompson, p. 181, ‘ that 
some one in particular is meant.’ And the rapovopacia, afiov 
avaéiay, and general style of the quotation, may probably be meant 
to imitate the affected language of Isocrates. Certainly the descrip- 
tion which follows seems to correspond with his character as clearly 
displayed in his writings. 

(i) It is almost impossible to open any page of his extant 
orations without finding abundant evidence that he was avip 
oidpevos mavu elvar codds (Euthyd. 304 D), one of those who oiov- 
Tar eival tavtwy codotator avOpotev, mpds S¢ TH eivar Kal Soxetiv 
mavu mapa moAdots (305 C). A single example must suffice, taken 
from the Panegyrica (43 D), an oration published in 380 B.C, 
when Isocrates was fifty-five years old: "Eya & fy py kal rod 
mpaypatos agiws eim@ Kal tis Sd&ns THs éuavTod Kal Tod xXpdvou py 
pdvoy rod mept tov Néyov Hiv StatpepOévros GAG Kal cvpravTos ov 
BeBi@xa, mapakeAevoua pydepiay por cvyyvepny exetv, GANA KaTayehav 
kal karappoveiy’ ovdev yap 6 Tt Tv ToLovT@y ovk GEids clue mao xe, elTEp 
pndev Trav Grov Siahepav ovrw peyadas rovodpat Tas trocyxecets. 

(ii) The next trait, rovray ris ray wept tos Adyous Tovs eis Ta 
Sixacrnpia Sewdy (304 D, 305 B), is proved to be true of Isocrates by 
the fact that several of such speeches are included in his remaining 
works. But in his latter years he was very sore at being reminded 
of his former occupation: ‘For I know that some of the Sophists 
speak ill of my occupation, and say that it has to do with writing 
speeches for the law-courts, and in this they act just as if one 
should dare to call Pheidias who built the temple of Athena a doll- 
maker (kopor\ddov), or say that Zeuxis and Parrhasius practised 
the same‘art as the sign-painters: nevertheless I have never yet 
taken revenge for this their detraction ’ (A¢idoszs, 310 B). 

(iii) The sentence pyrwp tis, 7) Tay rods Torovrovs ciomepmdyTay, 
Tors TOY Adyewy ots of pyropes ayvi¢ovrar; and “Hxiora v7 tov Ala, 
pyrop, ovde oiwat me@mor’ aitov emt Stkaorhproy dvaBeBnxevaa (Luthyd. 
305 B-C) point evidently at Isocrates, who from timidity and weak- 
ness of health always shrank from appearing in person in any 
public assembly or court (Isocr. Panathen. 234 D). Cf. Antzd. 318A 
"Epé 8 otdcis rar06’ Edpaxev o'r’ ev Tois cuvedpiows ote wept Tas ava- 
Kploes ovr’ emt rots Sikarrnpios ove mpds Trois SuautnTais, GAN’ ovTws 
dréxopat TovTay drdyrav ws ovdels G\Xos TOY TONTOY. 
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Plutarch in the Lzfe of Jsocrates, Mor. 837 A, says that the only 
speech he ever delivered in public was this, the De Axéidosi, 
which we know was not composed till 355 B.c., when he was in 
his eighty-second year, long after the incident to which it refers: 
in fact Isocrates himself explains that it was only intended to show 
what his manner of life had been, and how he might have pleaded 
in excusing himself from undertaking the trierarchy, which he had 
actually accepted. 

(iv) The next feature in the description of the unnamed writer of 
speeches is thoroughly characteristic of Isocrates. Odtroe ydp eict 
per, & Kpitay, ods en Ipddixos peOdpia prioodov re dvdpds kat moX- 
tixod (Euthyd. 305 C). ool S€ yotvrat etvar wavy eixdtws* perpios 
pev yap pirocogias exe, perpios b€ rodtrixdv, mavu e& eixdros Adyou" 
peréxetv yap audorépay daov bet (ibid. 305 D). 

In these passages ‘ we are inevitably reminded of the description 
of Isocrates in the Phaedrus, as one in whose genius éveori tis 
pirocopia’ (Thompson, Phaedrus, p. 181). 

We may add that the two passages exactly summarize the mean- 
ing of a long passage in the De Antidost, 276-290, in which 
Isocrates, after protesting against the Platonic philosophy (rjp 
Kadovupevny v76 Tiwey diriocodiay ovk eivar pnpi) proceeds to say copovs 
pev vopitw tovs tats dd£ais émirvyyavety ws ent TO TOAD Tov BeAtloToU 
Suvapévous, pitoaddous b€ tovs ev rovtas StatpiBovras e& dv tdyiora 
AnWorrat thy Toavtny ppdvyoww. 

‘The finishing touch in the picture—(v) ékrds 8¢ dvres KivStvov 
kal dydvev kaprotaat tiv copiav—agrees perfectly with the account 
of himself and his own way of life, which is given by Isocrates with 
no little self-gratulation in the Avzt7/doszs’ (Thompson, ibid.). See 
especially Antid. 162 tiv péev jovxiay Kal Thy dmpaypootyny dyanav 
. 2» éretra Toy Bloy ndi@ vopicas eivat TovTOY 7) Toy TOY TOAAG TMpatTéy- 
tov. The expression xaprodca tiv copiay and the synonymous 
phrase drodéAavca tod mpdyparos (Aniid. 208) both refer to the 
enormous payments which Isocrates received for his teaching and 
his speeches. That he was the person to whom this description 
was meant to apply will be made even more evident when we come 
to examine a passage in which he is mentioned by name at the 
close of the Phaedrus. ‘In fact the combination of a smattering 
of philosophy, a measure of political knowledge, great talent as 
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a writer of forensic speeches, and a boundless and intolerant vanity, 
is one which we find in the writings of Isocrates and in no others 
of that epoch’ (Thompson, p. 182). 

“No one will doubt any more that the episode at the end of the 
dialogue is aimed against Isocrates’ (Sudhaus, Rhein. Mus. xliv. 
52). ‘Hunc (Isocratem) esse anonymum de quo ibi sermo est, 
hodie inter omnes constat’ (F. Susemihl, De Plat. Phaedro et 
Isocr. c. Sophistas oratione, p. xi). 


V. DATE OF THE DIALOGUE. 


‘ The date of the Euthydemus we have absolutely no means of 
determining, and, if we set aside tradition, that of the Phaedrus 
may be said perhaps to be equally uncertain’ (Thompson, Piae- 
drus, Appendix ii. 183). 

After such a pronouncement from the late Master of Trinity it 
may appear presumptuous even to try to determine the approxi- 
mate dates of the two dialogues, and their mutual relation. But 
the attempt, I believe, is not hopeless, and in any case can hardly 
fail to be instructive. Several of Dr. Thompson’s own remarks 
seem to point to what we believe to be the right conclusion. 

We have seen reason to believe that Isocrates, though not men- 
tioned by name in the Zuthydemus, is the person indicated by the 
description of the clever speech-writer (Aoyoypddos) at the end of 
the dialogue. 

In the Phaedrus Isocrates is mentioned by name in a passage 
which we shall have to examine carefully in its bearing upon the con- 
nexion between the two Platonic dialogues and the relation of each 
to the oration of Isocrates Against the Sophists. Before entering 
upon this inquiry it is desirable to draw particular attention to the 
fact that the three works are all concerned with the merits and 
faults of rival methods of education as practised by the teachers of 
rhetoric, by the Sophists, and by Socrates and his followers. 

We begin with the Phaedrus. 

The question concerning the date of this dialogue is difficult and 
much disputed. The oldest opinion, dating from the third century 
after Christ, is the tradition mentioned by Diogenes Laertius in 
the Life of Plato, iii. 25 Adyos S€ mparoy ypdwyat aitoy tov Saidpov" 
kal yap €xes petpaxt@d€és te Td mpdBAnua. From the first scholion on 
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the Phaedrus we learn that the tradition was repeated in the fifth 
century by Olympiodorus, the master of Proclus: the notion that it 
was founded by Diogenes on the authority of Euphorion (c. 240 B.c.), 
Panaetius (c. 143 B.C.) arose from a corrupt reading in Diog. Laer. 
Adyov, corrected by Cobet to Adyos. Cf. Thompson, Phaedrus, xxiii. 
H. Usener, Adjfassungszeit des platonischen Phaidros, assigns the 
dialogue to the first half of 402 B.c., partly, as it seems, on the 
ground of the tradition, and partly upon the erroneous notion of 
Spengel, that the Kara raév Sogicréy of Isocrates was written as 
much as fifty years before the ’Avridoots, on which see p. 32 below. 

A comparison of the contents and character of the Phaedrus 
with those of the dialogues known to have been written before or 
soon after the death of Socrates, B.C. 399, shows beyond all ques- 
tion that so mature a work could not possibly have been written 
by so young a man as Plato was at the still earlier date to which 
the ‘ tradition’ would assign it. ‘When Socrates died, the philo- 
sophical education of Plato had but completed its first stage. The 
acquaintance with other more ambitious systems which his travels 
enabled him to acquire or to perfect, though it never disturbed his 
reverence for the teacher of his youth, greatly enlarged his views of 
philosophy andthe philosophiccalling’ (Thompson, Phaedrus, p.154). 

On the other hand a very much later date is proposed by Luto- 
slawski, who adopts (p. 352) a short and easy method of solving the 
difficulty. ‘Thompson has made it evident to the attentive reader 
of the four dissertations accompanying his edition of the Phae- 
drus (Introduction and three Appendices) that this dialogue was 
written after the Panegyricus of Isocrates, that is after 380; and 
before the death of Lysias, that is before 378. This is such an 
exact determination of date as is possible only for a very few 
Platonic dialogues.’ 

Every student of Plato would have reason to be grateful indeed 
to the author of this discovery, if it were true. But unfortunately 
it is based upon a misapprehension of Dr. Thompson’s meaning ; 
in a note on p. 178 of his edition he compares Phaedr. 167 A 
with Isocr. Panegyricus, § 8, and remarks that ‘Plato jeeringly 
attributes this boast to Tisias and Gorgias: Isocrates adoptsit as his 
own in perfect seriousness. The date of the Panegyricus is B.C. 380.’ 

This does not mean that the Panegyricus was written before the 
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Phaedrus, but on the contrary that Isocrates seriously appropriates 
what Plato has previously held up to ridicule. That Isocrates was 
quite capable of doing this will appear in another instance pre- 
sently ; see p. 31. 

Lutoslawski, however, adds a more important remark: ‘ The 
same argument has been independently and with far greater assur- 
ance produced by Teichmiiller in 1881 (Literarische Fehden, vol. i. 
pp. 57-82), and has never been refuted.’ 

Teichmiiller’s Jong argument on Zhe Phaedrus of Plato and the 
Panegyricus of Isocrates (Lit. Fehd. i. 3) is summarized by Luto- 
slawski, p. 348. It is based upon several fundamental errors. 

(1) He misunderstands the ironical nature of the prophecy con- 
cerning Isocrates in Phaedrus 279, on which see p. 26 below. 

(2) In particular he misapplies the words rovs Adyous ots viv ém- 
xetpet, referring them to the time at which Plato wrote instead 
of the scenzc date at which Socrates speaks. 

(3) He makes the same mistake as Lutoslawski on the relation 
between the parallel passages Phaedr. 167 A and Panegyr. § 8. 

(4) He fails to notice the statement in the Lz/e of Jsocrates 
(Plut. ii. 837 F), that ‘in composing the Panegyricus he spent ten 
years, and some say fifteen.” Cf. Quintil. Zzst¢. Orator. x. 5: ‘ Pane- 
gyricum Isocratis, qui parcissime, decem annis dicunt elaboratum.’ 

If we adopt this ‘most moderate’ statement, it is still evident that 
the passage Paneg. § 8 may have been written at any time between 
390 and 380 B.C., the date of publication, and could therefore afford no 
closer criterion of the relative date of the passage in the Phaedrus. 

For more trustworthy evidence we must have recourse to an 
examination of the contents and purpose of the Phaedrus itself, 
and of any apparent allusions to it in other dialogues of Plato or 
Isocrates. 

During the ten or eleven years that followed the death of 
Socrates (399 B.C.) Plato had written and studied and taught and 
travelled much. In the course of his travels there had been many 
opportunities for personal intercourse with the leaders of the chief 
schools of philosophy; at Megara with Eucleides, at Cyrene with 
Aristippus, at Tarentum with Archytas and other Pythagoreans, at 
Velia with the Eleatics, and in Sicily with the Sophistical rheto- 
ricians of the school of Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias, 
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On his return to Athens in 388 B.c. with this enlarged knowledge 
of the existing schools of philosophy, and with the principles of his 
Own system more clearly defined and confirmed by comparison 
with others, Plato was fully prepared to take a leading part in 
education as a public teacher of philosophy. Accordingly in the 
year 387 B.C. he opened his famous school in the Academy. 

In Athens at this time the field of education was chiefly occupied 
by two classes of teachers, both as bitterly opposed to Plato as they 
were to each other. His old enemies the Eristic Sophists had sunk 
to the lowest depths of chicanery and imposture, ‘their only care 
being to make money from the young,’ Isocr. He/. Encom. 209 B, 
while ‘ they put so low a value on all the virtue and happiness which 
they professed to impart, that they were not ashamed to accept so 
little as three or four minae in payment,’ Adv. Sopfhist. 291 D. 

Isocrates himself was not less eager to make money, but on 
a far grander scale, and by more magnificent professions. From 
the time of Pericles oratory had been the ruling power in the state, 
and though its influence over the passions of the democracy had 
too often led to crime and disaster, it was still the favourite study 
of all young men whose wealth and ambition prompted them to 
seek power and fame in the arena of politics. Isocrates was their 
most popular and successful teacher: in politics his only moral 
standard was utility, and persuasion, not truth, the end and aim of 
his rhetorical art. 

With the Sophists Plato had already dealt in several of his 
earlier dialogues, and was to deal with them again even more 
severely at a later period. His present purpose, carried out in the 
Phaedrus, was to expose the faults of the popular system of educa- 
tion founded upon a shallow rhetoric, and to show the superiority ofa 
new dialectic based upon truer principles both of science and morality. 
The scene was laid in the lifetime of Socrates, and was to be the 
mouthpiece of a philosophy which, however enlarged and ennobled 
by the genius of Plato, was still faithful to the teaching of his master. 

‘For the purpose of a discussion on rhetoric as an instrument 
of education, Plato had to select a speech as an example to illus- 
trate his views’ (Lutosl. p. 327). At the date when the discourse 
between Socrates and Phaedrus was supposed to be held, Isocrates 
was too young to be introduced as the most eminent rhetorician of 
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the day. An older man must be taken, and it was natural to 
select the orator Lysias who had long enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion as a writer of speeches intended for the law-courts (Phaedr. 
228 A, 257 B.C.). Before he became famous by his accusation of 
Eratosthenes (403 B.C.) he had been a teacher of rhetoric, and the 
written essay ascribed to him in the Phaedrus was probably a 
school-exercise of that earlier period. Cf. Lutosl. p. 327. 

He is severely and justly censured by Socrates, first for the choice 
of such a subject, the essay being one of those éperixol Adyor of 
which Lysias is said to have been the first author: cf. Thompson, 
Phaedr. pp. 82, 102. When Socrates consents to show how the same 
subject might have been more ably and more modestly treated, he 
says, ‘I will put a veil over my face and run through the discourse 
as fast as I can, lest if I look at you I should not know what to 
say for shame.’ But the criticism of Socrates is directed chiefly 
against the rhetorical faults in the essay of Lysias, who ‘seemed to 
have said the same things two or three times over, like one too 
barren of matter to be able to say many things on one subject... 
Also he appeared to me to make an ostentatious display of his 
skill in two different ways, both equally excellent as he flattered 
himself’ (Piaedr. 235 A, Thompson), Again the arguments used 
by Lysias are described as mere commonplace platitudes, which 
even the worst of writers could not fail to use: they may be 
allowed and excused; there is no merit in inventing them, but 
only in the arrangement (236A). Then after showing in an extem- 
porary speech how the same subject might have been treated more 
skilfully and more effectively even on the principles of the rhetoric 
then in vogue, Socrates continues his criticism : ‘It was a dreadful 
argument, Phaedrus, that of the speech which you brought with 
you, and of that which you made me utter . . . Silly and some- 
what impious, and nothing could be worse than that. For if Love 
be something divine, he cannot be evil, though that was what both 
our speeches said of him. Their simplicity also was quite amusing, 
that having no truth nor honesty in them they made a solemn 
pretence of importance, in the hope of deceiving a few mannikins, 
and being admired by them’ (243 A). 

The censure was severe, and was as applicable to Isocrates as 
to Lysias; but Plato’s purpose required yet more: it was neces- 
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sary not only to criticize the defects of the fashionable rhetoric, but 
also to prove the superiority of his own. 

Socrates therefore proceeds (244 A) to give a definition of love 
as a species of divine madness. The soul, he argues, both divine 
and human, is immortal: its proper food is beauty, wisdom, and 
goodness, and its triple form—desire, energy (6vpixdv), and reason— 
may be described under the image of a charioteer borne upward 
by winged steeds. Then in an allegory unrivalled even in Plato 
for brilliancy of imagination, glowing splendour of language, and 
sublime speculation, he shows how by the aid of philosophy the 
love of beauty may rise as in that winged car to a realm beyond 
the bounds of matter and space and time, even to the heaven of 
heavens where justice, temperance, and knowledge absolute dwell 
ever unseen by mortal eye. 

At the close of his second speech Socrates offers a prayer to 
Eros to forgive the faults of the two former speeches, laying the 
blame upon Lysias for choosing such a subject, instead of studying 
philosophy like his brother Polemarchus (257 A, B). 

In the remainder of the dialogue Socrates proposes a scheme 
of rhetoric founded on true principles of science and morality 
(259 E, 260 A). 

Among the essential requirements are (1) accurate knowledge, 
and observance of truth and justice (260 C); (2) clear definition 
(265 B); (3) organic arrangement (264 D); (4) generalization by 
concepts (265 D); (5) classification or division into species (265 E). 

‘Dialectic’ thus described is then contrasted with the barren 
technicalities of the popular rhetoric (266 D-267 E), such as we see 
exposed in the Euthydemus. 

Further, the ‘dialectician’ must understand the motives and 
principles of human action, and the ‘ varieties of human character, 
upon which he has to work in producing that “ Persuasion ” which 
is acknowledged to be the final cause of his art’ (271 A-272 B; 
Thompson, Introduction, p. xiv). In short, true rhetoric must be 
based upon philosophy and morality. It is thus apparent that the 
Phaedrus is throughout a severe criticism of the kind of rhetoric of 
which Lysias and Isocrates were the most eminent professors: and 
‘if no names of contemporaries had been mentioned, it would not 
have been unreasonable to suspect that he (Isocrates) and not 
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Lysias was the orator at whom Plato’s censures were principally 
aimed’ (Thompson, p. 178). In the conclusion of the dialogue they 
are both brought forward by name. Liysias is to be told that ‘ He 
who cannot rise above his own compilations and compositions, 
which he has been long turning and twisting this way and that, 
combining or separating one part and another, may be called poet 
or speech-maker, or writer of laws,’ 278 E. Here the words avo 
kdto orpépav €v xpdv@, mpos GAAnda KoAOy Te Kal adatpar, ‘long 
patching and piecing ’ (Jowett), though addressed to Lysias are far 
more applicable to Isocrates, who was said to have spent ten or 
even fifteen years over his Panegyric oration, and was so long in 
composing a letter in the name of the Athenian state to persuade 
Philip to make peace, that peace was made long before the letter 
was ready. 

In 278 E Phaedrus asks, ‘What message will you send to 
Isocrates the fair?’ and the answer is, ‘Isocrates is still young, 
Phaedrus; but I am willing to tell you what I prophesy concerning 
him. I think he has a genius which rises above the orations of 
Lysias, and a moral character of finer mould. So I should not 
wonder if, as he grows older, he should both surpass all rivals in his 
present occupation of writing speeches, and becoming dissatisfied 
with this should be led on to higher things by some diviner impulse: 
for there is by nature a sort of philosophy in the man’s intellect.’ 

At the time when Plato wrote, this pretended prophecy had been 
in part fulfilled, and in part already falsified: Isocrates had become 
the most eminent of rhetoricians, and the bitterest enemy of what 
Plato taught as the only true philosophy. What then are we to 
think of this apparent compliment? Was it sincere or ironical ? 
Or partly ironical and partly sincere? The date to be assigned to 
the Phaedrus, and its relation to the fragmentary oration of Iso- 
crates Against the Sophists, depend in great measure on the 
answers to be given to these questions. 

Cicero, a professed admirer of Isocrates, says that with this 
testimony of Plato in his favour he may disregard all other criti- 
cism (Orator xiii. 40). Then, after translating the passage of the 
Phaedrus, Cicero adds (42) ‘Haec de adolescente Socrates augu- 
ratur: at ea de seniore scribit Plato et scribit aequalis, et quidem 
exagitator omnium rhetorum hunc miratur unum. Me autem qui 
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Isocratem non diligunt una cum Socrate et cum Platone errare 
patiantur,’ 

Diogenes Laertius in his Zzfe of Plato (iii. 9) says that he was 
a friend of Isocrates, resting his statement on no better reason 
than the fact that Praxiphanes the Peripatetic wrote a dialogue in 
which Plato and Isocrates were represented as holding a discussion 
on the Poets, the scene being laid in Plato’s country house. 

In recent times the question before us has been much discussed 
by German scholars, and by none more fully than by Eugen 
Holzner, Plato’s Phaedrus und die Sophistenrede des Isokrates, 
Prag, 1894. He writes thus (p. 5): ‘In an unprejudiced view 
there can be no doubt of one thing, that in those words Plato 
bestows real praise upon Isocrates; hereby the prophecy gains 
literary importance: for it must be compared with the fact that 
Plato and Isocrates were at open enmity. This points out the 
proper path of inquiry, for the business now is to seek in the 
works of both writers for the evidence of that former agreement of 
sentiment.’ 

Holzner then proceeds to compare the Phaedrus and the Kara rav 
Sogioréy not with an unprejudiced mind but with the preconceived 
idea that ‘if in the Phaedrus Plato appropriated thoughts of Iso- 
crates, it will be easier to understand that he wished to speak of 
him in eulogistic terms in the conclusion of the work.’ 

This notion that Plato had borrowed his ideas from Isocrates 
is directly contrary to the judgement of some of the ablest students 
of Plato. 

‘“Usener asserts (Rhein. Mus. xxxi. p. 21) that in the Kara réy 
Sofisray there is a distinct borrowing, sometimes even word for 
word, from the Phaedrus.’ To this Holzner can only oppose the 
very feeble objection that ‘Usener has omitted to prove that the 
relation which he establishes from the passages themselves is the 
only one possible.’ 

The passages chiefly discussed and compared are the follow- 
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According to Plato the power of becoming a perfect orator 
depends upon the possession of three necessary qualifications, 
i. A natural faculty for speaking, ii. Knowledge (émornyn), 111. Careful 
practice. 

These are all indispensable: if either be wanting, the man will 
be in this respect imperfect. ‘ But so far as it is technical (atrov= 
tod Sivacbat Sore ayovotny tédeov yevéoOat), the true method is not 
shown, I think, in the way by which Lysias and Thrasymachus 
proceed.’ 

Both Lysias and Thrasymachus had published manuals of the 
art of Rhetoric (réyyn fnropixn), but these technical rules are 
expressly rejected by Plato both here and in other passages of the 
dialogue; cf. Phaedr. 269 B ra mpo ths réxyns avayKata padnuata 
éxovres pyropixny @nOnoay nupynKevat: 271 C of viv ypddortes, Sv ad 
axnkoas, téxvas Adywy mavodpyoi eiot: 266 D where the usual con- 
tents of such manuals are described: see also Aristot. Soff. 
Elench. xxxiii. od yap téxunv adda ra ard ths Téxvns OiddvTes madever 
treAdpBavov. 

The real art is described by Socrates, Phaedr. 271 D, and con- 
sists of (1) ‘a dialectical training enabling the man to “ divide” 
and to “collect,” and (z) the power of applying his science to 
human nature and its varieties’ (Thompson) : compare with this 
the description of a true scheme of rhetoric on p. 25 of this Intro- 
duction. 

Against this usual and natural interpretation of the passage 
Holzner argues that ‘If émornun in 269 D already meant that later 
Dialectic and Psychology, it would be inconceivable that Plato in 
the words dcov d¢ adrod réxvn denies to this orator any participa- 
tion in the art. But Plato, as I believe, shows clearly enough 
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what he understands by émortijyn, the mechanical instrument of 
Rhetoric, 

On this paradoxical interpretation Lutoslawski justly remarks 
(341, note)—‘ Strangely enough this knowledge (émoriun, 262 D) 
has been misunderstood by many interpreters, as if it meant know- 
ledge of the rules of rhetoric. Even E. Holzner, who corrects the 
error of those who identified this émiornun with the following réxvn, 
falls into an almost worse error in asserting the identity of ém- 
o7npn in this passage with ra mpo rhs téyvns advayKaia pabjpara 269 B.’ 

In the two passages thus compared it is, I think, evident that 
Isocrates is commenting on Plato, and adopting his thoughts 
so far as they can be fitted to his own more meagre art of Rhetoric. 
There is then no evidence, so far, that Plato having borrowed 
from Isocrates was anxious to propitiate him by a compliment in 
the close of the dialogue. 

In passing to the examination of that passage we must first con- 
sider the previous state of feeling between Plato and Isocrates. 
There had been an enmity of long standing between the rhetoricians 
and Socrates and his followers. They had their representative at his 
trial, one of the three accusers being the orator Lycon. ‘ Socrates 
had offended them by his incessant censure of those who exercised 
professions of the principles of which they could give no intelligent 
account’ (Riddell, Apology, x) ; and this ‘ enmity of the rhetoricians 
extended itself after Socrates’ death to the Socratists’ (ibid. p. xii, 
note). Of Plato’s bitter resentment and continued censure there 
is abundant evidence in his earlier dialogues. Thus in the 
Gorgias, 503 A, Socrates describes two kinds of rhetoric, ‘the 
one a trick of flattery and a base kind of popular declaration, the 
other noble, being the attempt to improve to the utmost the souls 
of the citizens, and the earnest striving to say what is best, whether 
that will prove more or less agreeable to the audience.’ ‘ But such 
rhetoric as this,’ says Socrates, ‘you never yet saw; or if you have 
any one of this sort to point out among the orators, let me know at 
once who he is.’ ‘No, by my faith, Callicles answers, ‘I cannot 
name you any one, at any rate of the orators of the present day.’ 

Again, Gorg. 520 A, ‘The Sophist and the rhetorician are the 
same thing, or as nearly as possible alike, as I said to Polus: but you 
for want of knowledge think the one, rhetoric, a very fine thing, and 
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the other you despise. Whereas in truth sophistic is a finer thing 
than rhetoric. 

Having thus ascertained the previous state of Plato’s feeling 
towards Isocrates, we may now proceed to consider the exact 
meaning of the supposed compliment. 

We notice first the manner in which the name of Isocrates is 
introduced: it shows that, though he had not been hitherto 
mentioned in the dialogue, its criticisms had been intended for him 
as well as for Lysias. 

‘Soc. Go then and tell this to your companion. 

Phaedr. But what are you going to do yourself? For your own 
companion must by no means be passed over. 

Soc. Whom do you mean? 

Phaedr. The fair Isocrates. What message will you carry to 
him? What shall we say of him? 

Soc. Isocrates is still young, Phaedrus. I am willing, however, 
to tell you what I prophesy of him.’ 

At the scentc date of this conversation Isocrates was barely 
thirty, and being twenty-two years junior to Lysias is naturally 
described as still young. Socrates of course speaks of him as 
a former companion with all kindness and courtesy, and goes on 
to recognize his undoubted merits, as compared with Lysias, his 
superior genius and finer temperament. So far all is sincere 
praise, undeniably true, and expressed without a touch of irony. 
The expectation of Socrates that as years went on he would far 
surpass all competitors in the kind of speeches on which he 
was at that time engaged, had been amply fulfilled, and Plato does 
not fail to recognize fully the great ability and success of Isocrates. 
And yet his praise would not be altogether welcome. The speeches 
on which he had been engaged in the lifetime of Socrates might 
not altogether satisfy him. This also had come to pass; but it 
was a sore subject with Isocrates, as we have seen above in 
the passage of the Aztidosis 310 B quoted above on p. 18, and 
Plato’s allusion to it could hardly be felt as a sincere compliment. 

In further fulfilment of the prophecy Isocrates had become 
dissatisfied with writing forensic speeches (Stxoypagia), and 
adopted a style of oratory as far superior to that as the work of 
Pheidias to that of a doll-maker. 
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Finally Socrates expresses a hope that he may be attracted 
to philosophy for which he showed a natural capacity : and in fact, 
Isocrates was fond of dignifying his new style of oratory with the 
name of philosophy, though fully conscious that it was something 
totally different from what Socrates and Plato meant by philosophy, 
and that the modified admission éveori ris gidocodia was not 
altogether complimentary. On the whole it seems impossible to 
doubt that while the pretended prophecy acknowledges the real 
merits of Isocrates, its praises are not unmixed with a delicate vein 
of satire which Isocrates could not fail to recognize. 

If we now turn to the fragmentary oration of Isocrates Kara ray 
Zofioréy, we find that in the very first words (291 A) he finds fault 
with the large professions of persons ‘undertaking the work of 
education,’ as Plato we know was, and especially condemns the 
pretension to prophesy, which had been made by some rival 
teacher: ‘For it is evident, I suppose, to all that foreknowledge 
of the future is not within the power of our nature . . . and this is 
one of the things impossible to man.’ Then a little farther on, 
c. Soph. 293 B (a passage which has received less notice than 
it deserves), he clearly refers again to the prophecy concerning 
himself in the Phaedrus, and tries to appropriate the ambiguous 
compliment, as if it were in fact well deserved: ‘I should have 
thought it a priceless gain if there had been in philosophy so great 
a power as these men say ; for I perhaps should not have been the 
hindmost therein, nor would my share have been the smallest.’ 

It seems impossible to doubt that in these passages there is a 
direct answer to the prophecy in the PAaedrus, and this conclusion 
will be confirmed by the comparison in parallel columns of the 
original words of these and other passages of the two dialogues, which 
will be found at the end of this section of the Introduction, p. 33. 

We therefore agree with Zeller (Plato, 132, note 94) that 
‘ Spengel is certainly right in believing that the PAaedrus must have 
been written before the speech of Isocrates Against the Sophists, 

Spengel’s conclusion is contained in his article /sokrates und Plato 
in the Aé/. d. Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, vol. vii. pp. 729- 
769. His argument is founded on the statements of Isocrates in the 
speech De Antidosé written in the year 355 B.C., when Isocrates 
was eighty-two years of age, as he is careful to mention, § 3124: 
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Zypapov tov Néyov Todrov ovK dkpdlwv GAN ery yeyovas Sto kat dydo7- 
xovra. In this same speech, § 207, the latter half of the speech 
Against the Sophists was recited by Isocrates ‘in more elegant 
language, but with the same meaning as before,’ od yap Ste pév Fv 
vedtepos dAaCovevdpevos haivopat kal peyddas tas trooxéves ToLov- 
pevos, emerd) 8 amodéAavkat TOU mpdypatos Kai mpexBUTepos yéyova, 
ThyikavTa Tarewiy rod tiv Piiocodiay, Ga Tois avtois Aédyots 
Xpdpevos axpilov kal tavdpevos airiis (v. 1. dxurs). 

From the words dre veotepos fv and dxpéfov Spengel argues 
(p. 751) that the speech Against the Sophists must have been 
written fifty years before the De Antidosz, i.e. about the year 
405 B.C., six years before the death of Socrates, and when Plato 
was about twenty-three years old. 

This palpable mistake is due to a misunderstanding of the words 
veotepos and dxuatev. Aristotle says that the soul is at its prime 
about the age of forty-nine years (/’/ez¢. ii. 14, 4). Now, when an 
old man of eighty-two speaks of what he has done when he was 
‘younger’ and ‘in his prime,’ adding that he is no longer ‘in his 
prime,’ but ‘ declining from it,’ he does not mean to speak of a time 
fifty years ago, but thirty or five-and-thirty at most, i.e. between 
B.C. 390 (the date supposed by Lutoslawski) and B.c. 385. In this 
interval, namely in B.C. 388 or 387, Plato began to teach in the 
Academy. Stallbaum in his Prolegomena to the Phaedrus has 
shown, I think, good reason for believing that it was written at 
this time, and Zeller is of the same opinion. If this view be 
accepted, the order of the three works in question will be as 
follows : 

(1) Plato, Phaedrus, (2) Isocrates, Against the Sophists, (3) 
Plato, Euthydemus. The three dialogues will thus have been all 
published within two or three years after B.C. 388, in which year 
Plato was forty-one and Isocrates forty-eight years old. 

“ There is no contradiction,’ writes Lutoslawski (p. 211), ‘from the 
standpoint either of logical or of stylistic development in admitting 
the close relation between the Lu¢hydemus and Isocrates’ dis- 
course Against the Sophists. This relation, first noticed by Spengel 
and Thompson, has been since investigated by Teichmiiller, 
Sudhaus, Diimmler, and recognized by Zeller and Susemihl, without 
any noteworthy opposition. According to these investigations the 
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Euthydemus must have been published not before 390 and prob- 
ably not much later.’ 

That Isocrates in the oration Against the Sophists is referring to 
Plato’s Phaedrus will, I think, be placed beyond doubt if we set 
a few selected passages opposite to each other in parallel columns. 


I. ON PROPHESYING. 


Phaedr. 278 E Néos én, & Isocr. 291 B cdOds 8 ev dpyn 
baidpe, “Iooxpdrns* 6 pévror pav- tev éenayyeAudrov wWevdi héyew 
Tevopat kar’ avTod, eye bea. emxeipovow" omar yap adracw 
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péeAAov kpiverat. éoriv. 


292 C mepi pev Tdv peAddvTwv 
eiSévar mpoomotoupevous. 


II. ON THE RELATION OF ISOCRATES HIMSELF TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Phaedr. 279 A hice yap, 3 Isocr. 293 B ’Eya Se mpd mod- 
ire, evertt tis prrocodla rH ToU §=av pev dy ypnudtov éerysnodpuny 
avdpos Savoia. tyAtkodroy Suvacba tiv pidoco- 
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III. ON THE INFERIORITY OF OPINION (6déa) TO 
KNOWLEDGE (émtornpn). 

Phaedr. 248 B aredeis THs TOD Isocr. 292 C ’EreiOav karidwor 
vros Oéas dmépxovrat (ai uyai), «++ paddov bpovooivras Kai melo 
kat dnedOovoa tpody Sofacr{  KaTopOoivras rods tats 56fats xpw~ 
xpavrar, ‘feed on the chaff and _ pévous 7) TOUS THY ETLaTHPYY exeLV 
husks of opinion’ (Thompson). érrayyeAAopévous KTA. 

260 C érav ody & fTopiKds 294 D tadra dé moddns ermipe- 
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Bi mAAPous pepedernKds meion Kal SobarriKijs épyor eivat. 
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IV. ON THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF WRITTEN AND 
ORAL DISCOURSE. 
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év podvos Crovrois) Td re evapyes 
> ‘ a wa a 
eivat kal réeoy kal G&voy omovdns. 
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Isocr. 293 C Gavpato & Gray 
iS@ rovrovs pabntay aésovpévovs, 
ol mounTiKovd mpdypatos TeTaypevny 
Texyny mapadetypa Pepovres NeAN- 
Oact ods airovs. tis yap ovK 
olde mAHY To’TeY Ott TO piv TOV 
Ypappatev axuwrtas exer Kal pever 
kata Tadtdy, @oTE Tols avTots det 
Tepl Tov av’tav xpaopevor Statehot- 
pev, TO O€ Tv Adyar way Tovvartioy 
mérrovOev. 

293 E tots 8 ypdppaciv ovde- 
vos Tovtay mpooedénoer” 78 of 
XpOmevor Tols Tovovtors Tmapadety- 
pact mond dy Sikardrepor amorivotey 
7) AapSavorey apyvptoy, Ste odds 
emtuedetas avrot Sedpevor madeverv 
Tovs GXovs emxerpovouy. 

In these two passages Iso- 
crates treats the opinion ex- 
pressed in the Phaedrus as a 
mere platitude known to every 
body, and proving its author to 
be unfit for a teacher. 
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V. ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


239 B wohA@y pev GXo@v cuvov- Isocr. 294 A yodpat rdvras ay 
Olav areipyovra kal aeivwv 6bev ot rors ed hpovodvras cuveueiv 
Gy pddsor’ avip yiyvouro, peyddns Sr rool pev TOV procodycdv- 
airtov eivar BAABns, peyiorns S€ rHS — Twv [Sidra SteréAecay dyres, AAXor 
dbev Gv dpovipdraros etn’ todto dé rwes ovdevi momore cvyyevd- 
Se F Cela prrocodia tuyxdver dv. Hevot TOV Godiatev Kal heyewv kal 

mrohureverOat Sewvol yeysvacw. 


VI. LOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND FALLACIES. 


The chief instrument employed by the Sophists in their discus- 
sions was the ‘ Sophistical Elenchus,’ a seeming but not real refuta- 
tion of the opponent’s statement. The various forms of this device 
are fully described in a treatise ascribed to Aristotle and entitled 
De Sophisticis Elenchis. ‘ Of confutation there are two kinds; for 
some depend on the language, and others are independent of the 
language. The causes dependent on language which produce the 
false appearance of reasoning are six in number’ (Sop. EV. iv. 525). 
These are ‘ Equivocation’ the ambiguity of a term (éuvvpia), the 
ambiguity of a proposition (ayd:BoXia), false composition (cvvOecrs), 
false disjunction (dtaipeots), wrong accentuation (mpoo@dia), forma- 
tion of words (cynpa déEcas). 

This arrangement was retained by subsequent writers on Logic, 
as for instance by Aldrich, whose explanation of the several falla- 
cies will be found in Mansel’s Artis Logicae Rudimenta, Appendix, 


pp. 133 ff. 
In the Euthydemus we have first several examples of the fallacy 


of Eguivocation. 

(i) 275 D 3 mértepol eior tav dvOpdrrwy of pavOdvovres, of codoi 4 of 
dpabets 5 

(ii) 276 D 7 Ilétepov ydp of pavOdvovtes pavOavovaw & émiotavrar 
4 a pa éemlotavrars 

The explanation is given by Plato himself in 277 E, where 
Socrates comforts Cleinias by telling him that the Sophists wish to 
teach him first the right use of words, that pav@dye may mean 
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either to acquire knowledge of something previously unknown, or 
to examine and understand (cvveévar) it by the use of such know- 
ledge. 

The same explanation is given in Aristot. Soph. El. iv. 1 
Eloi 8€ mapa pév thy dpovupiay of rovoide tov Adyar, otov dre pavOd- 
vovow of émotdpevor ... Td yap pavOdvery duavopov, rd te Evevae 
Xpopevoy 1H emiothun kat ro AapBavey tiv emeothpyy. 

We observe also that the words codot, dyabeis, and énicrapat 
are all used equivocally in the discussion of these two questions. 

(iii) 283 D Odkotv és piv otk Zot, BovrAeobe aitov yevécOa, os 
8’ fom viv, pykére evar. The pronoun és is here equivocal, being 
used both in its proper sense as referring to a person and in an 
adjectival sense like oios. 

(iv) 283 EQ Ilérepov Aéyovra 16 mpaypa tept ot Gv & Adyos 7, FH 
pa) Aéyovra ; Here also Aé¢yew is used in two different senses, either 
‘to speak of a thing,’ or to ‘ speak (i.e. utter) a word.’ ‘ Scilicet is 
qui loquitur, Joguitur de re aligua, nec nisi improprie dicitur vem 
logui. Verba igitur, quae faciat loquens, omnino exsistunt et vere 
sunt; sed nisi res exsistant et eundem ad modum quo verba prae se 
ferunt ea non sunt vera’ (Routh). 

The original question out of which this equivocation arises, 7 
Soxet oor oidy 7° elvar WevdeoGat, is discussed at great length in Cvaty/. 
385 B, and again Soph. 236 E-246 A, where after examining the 
many difficulties involved in the dogma of Parmenides ‘ that not- 
being is’ Plato comes to the conclusion that the nature of ‘ being’ 
is quite as difficult to define as that of ‘not-being’ (67: rd dy Tod ju} 
dvros ovd€ey edrropwrepov cimeiv 6 TL wor’ éoTLy). 

(v) 284 C 2 otk dpa Ta ye pr} dvTa, epn, Aéyer ovSels. Again the 
fallacy lies in the assumption that to speak or think of @ ¢hing is 
the same as doing something to the thing itself, thereby making it 
a real object (Gore kal eivar mounoerev dy Kal doticody Ta pnSamod dvTa 3) 
284 B 6. 

I do not understand how Bonitz explains this and the two 
preceding fallacies as dependent upon the identification of subject 
and predicate, i.e. that the Adyos rov mpayparos is the same as the 
thing itself. 

(vi) 284 DI etot yap ties ot Aéyouor Ta Mpdypata ds ~xer; As 
used by Ctesippus os éyet refers only to the true relation between 
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subject and predicate, as in Craty/. 385 B Ap’ ody ovros, os dy ra 
dura héyn ds €otw, ddrnOxs* ds 8 dv ds odk ZoTLy, Wevdns; but Diony- 
sodorus makes as éye refer to the conditions or qualities of the 
subject, and afterwards seeks refuge from the sarcasm of Ctesippus, 
284 D 2, in the ambiguous use of kaxds héyetv, a fallacy wap’ audu- 
Bodiav: Sophist. El. iv. 4. 

(vii) 285 D 7 ‘Os dvros, tpn, trod dvnAtyav... mod tods 
Aéyous; Every thing has its own proper definition. If two men 
give the proper definition (Adyov), there is no contradiction. 

If they give different definitions, they are not speaking of the 
same thing, and again there is no contradiction. 

This rests on the assumption that the definition given, i.e. the 
predicate, is identical with the subject (Bonitz). 

(vili) 287 C1 tt... voet rottTo 76 fijpa; Here voei is applied 
metaphorically to a thing without life, and the Sophist immediately 
seizes on the ambiguous use of the word: cf. 305 A mavtos de 
pnparos avtéxovra. This is an example of the second kind of 
ambiguity, in the use of a word in a sense which is customary 
but not proper (érav ciwOdres Gpev ottw réyeww, Soph. El. iv. 4). 
Socrates is willing to admit his error, only it had been argued 
(287 A) that to err is impossible. 

(ix) 293 C 4 ovK dvayxyn oe Exa mavta émlotacbar éemorthpovd ye 
évra; This and several following arguments of the Sophists are 
examples of the fallacy ‘a dicto secundum quid ad dictum sim- 
pliciter,’ which is described in Aristot. Soph. El. iv. 10 76 amas, 
4} pi dds GANG 7H 7) Tod 7) ore H mpds TL A€éyer Oat. 

(x) 295 E4 worepov érictacal tT & émiotacat 4 o}; The Sophist 
proceeds to argue that since Socrates ‘knows all things (that he 
knows) always (by the same faculty),’ therefore ‘he knows all 
things always,’ the limitations being disregarded. This argument 
is closed by a reductio ad absurdum, when Socrates asks (296 E 4), 
‘Do I know that the good are unjust?’ Dionysodorus admits 
that Socrates does not know this, and so does not know all 
things. 

The only resource left to the Sophists is to refuse to answer the 
questions of Socrates, and to insist on his answering a series of 
captious quibbles which they hang upon any convenient word that 
is casually employed by him. This neglect of methodical arrange- 
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ment, far from being a fault, is part of Plato’s artistic imitation of 
the eristic mode of argument, while he yet ‘allows a definite order 
to peep out in this seemingly arbitrary irregularity’ (Bonitz, 
259, note 7). 

(xi) Thus 297 E 5 Patrocles the half-brother of Socrates both zs 
and zs zot his brother. Chaeredemus the father of Patrocles not 
being Sophroniscus the father of Socrates both is and is not a father, 
and Sophroniscus being different from a father (Chaeredemus) is 
not a father, and Socrates had no father. 

(xii) 298 C 2 4 ota Tov aitév Tatépa dvta ov Tatépa etvat; Hence 
a father of one is a father of all, and the father and mother of 
Euthydemus are father and mother of all kinds of animals, and 
Euthydemus brother of puppies and little pigs. 

(xiii) 298 E 3. The dog is yours, Ctesippus, and he is the 
father of puppies, therefore he is your father, and you the puppies 
brother. Cf. Soph. El. xxiv. 2 Ap’ 6 avdpias ody eotwy epyor, 7) aos 
6 kiov marnp; ibid. 4 oiov ei dd¢ orl marnp, gate S€ ods. Cf. 
298 C 4. 

(xiv) 299 A6. That no one wants good things in great quan- 
tities, being proved in the case of medicine, is assumed to be true 
universally. 

Thus in the group ix-xiv the arguments of the Sophists all 
involve the fallacy of omitting all limitations, and passing arbitrarily 
‘a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter.’ 

(xv) 300 A 4 B8uvard otv épav éortl tatra. Cf. Soph. El. iv. 527 
kal dpa 6 dpa tis, ToUTO 6pa; Opa de Toy Kiova, ore Opa 6 kioy. Here 
rovro is ambiguous; it may mean either rév xiova or 6 kiwv. Cf, 
Foste, Sofh. El. p. 105. Cf. 3co A 2, note. 

(xvi) 300 BI 4 ydp ovx ofdv te oryavta Aéyew; Cf. Soph. El. iv. 
523 kal dp’ gore oryavra héeyew; Surry yap Kai rd ovydvra déyew, 
Td Te Tov héyovTa ovyay kal Td Ta Neydpeva, ibid. x. 558. See notes 
on 300 B. 

(xvii) 300 B 2 dp’ o¥8€ Aéyovta orygGv; The fallacy is the same 
as in xvi, for \éyovra ovyay may mean either ‘a speaker’s silence,’ or 
‘silence about a speaker.’ 

(xvill) 301 A6 Kat Sn viv éyd cor mépepi, AvovuedSwpos ef; The 
sense of mdpetue here is different from that of mdpeor in A 4 mdpeoriy 
pevrot exdoT@ adtev Kdddos 7. The fallacy therefore is rap” épevvu- 
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piav, mdpeort being changed from its meaning as a philosophical 
term to its common sense of local proximity. 

(xix) 301 D 3 rév payetpov karaxémrav. Another example of the 
fallacy map’ dupiBoriay, as payeipov may be either subject or object 
of katakénreww. 

(xx) 303 AI Gpa teori cor aitovs (rots Meods) dmodSéc0ar; This 
final paradox is the result of a whole series of fallacies. ‘For Oeds 
the universal (oov is substituted, the possessive ods is applied to 
(gov and to eds in different senses, and then what is true only of 
a particular class of (#a is predicated of (@a universally and so 
of deds’ (Bonitz, p. 263). Cf. Soph. El. v. 533 drav rd ev péper 
Aeyopevov ws drhas cipnuevoy Anpon. 

(xxi) 303 A 7 Ilérepov otv, épn, & “HpaxAtjs mummdt éotiv, Krd.; 
Dionysodorus pretends to understand the exclamation mummdé as 
a proper name, and besides this silly grammatical joke assumes 
that if two words stand side by side they must be in apposition. 

On the fallacies thus enumerated compare Bonitz, Platonische 
Studien, ii. 266. We may add to the series the example of Fadlacia 
Accidentis, 298 B 2 €repos dv warpds ov marnp eat, and the Fadlacta 
Plurium Interrogationum, 300 C 7, where Ctesippus insists on a 
categorical answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to his question, ‘ Do all things 
keep silence or speak?’ See the notes on these passages. Notice 
also that in 301 CI os ov 1d érepov érepdv eotw Socrates himself 
adopts the fallacy of equivocation, turning it against the Sophists. 

Besides the long series of fallacies thus exposed, there are more 
important logical principles to be noticed in the dialogue. 

In Zuthyd. 301 A ‘ Beautiful things are not the same as absolute 
beauty, but some beauty is present with each of them,’ we have 
an example of the process of generalization by concepts which had 
been already fully described in the Meno, 75 A (yt 10 emi race 
tovrots ravrdy, krA. On the importance of the discovery see Lotze, 
Microcosm. ii. 319, 320: ‘ Long as it was since language had begun 
to indicate in words the general concepts of things . . . conscious- 
ness had still continued unaware of what it was about; and even 
for the contemporaries of Socrates it was hard to see that the 
convenience of using a common name for different things arose 
from their dependence upon something which was common to 
them all, and in all self-identical.’ 
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Of Definition, which follows immediately from the doctrine of 
General Concepts, we have a brief statement in Euthyd. 285 E9 
claly éxdot@ trav dvT@v dédyot, krr., Where right definition is shown 
to be necessary as the means of avoiding contradiction. This 
subject also had been fully treated in Meno 72-76. 

Not less important is the question of Predication, and the denial 
of any proper union between Suéject and Predicate implied but 
not explained in Zuthyd. 300 E 3, where Dionysodorus asks 20 yap 
Hn te moor ides, & Soxpares, kakov mpayya; The denial began 
with Antisthenes the Cynic, and was adopted by Stilpo the Mega- 
rian, of whom Zeller writes, Socrates, p. 277: ‘He rejected, as did 
Antisthenes, every combination of subject and predicate, since the 
conception of the one is different from the conception of the other, 
and two things with different conceptions can never be declared 
to be the same.’ 

That predication does not necessarily imply the identity of subject 
and predicate is shown by Plato in the Sofhist 251 A: ‘Let us 
inquire then how we come to predicate many names of the same 
thing... And thus we provide a rich feast for tiros, whether 
young or old; for there is nothing easier than to argue that the 
one cannot be many, or the many one; and great is their delight 
in denying that man is good; but man, they insist, is man, and 
good is good’ (Jowett). 

The term Vot-Being (16 pp dv, ra py dvra), which occurs several 
times in the Eu¢hydemus, does not there receive its true explana- 
tion. The Sophists maintain, in accordance with the doctrine of 
Parmenides, that rd yu) dy can never be the object of thought or 
speech or any kind of action (Zu¢hyd. 284 B, 286A). The question 
is treated in the same manner in the Refudliic 477 A, 478 B. The 
true explanation of the difficulty is first reached in the Sophdst 
237 B-238 D, where the doctrine of Parmenides is formally dis- 
cussed, and in 257 B it is explained that ‘ Vot-Being means only 
different Beizg, and denotes the relation of notions which do not 
agree with each other’ (‘Omdray 7d pi dy Aéyouev, os otkev, OdK 
€vayriov Tt héyouey Tod dvros GAN Erepov pdvov). Cf. Zeller, Pre-Socr. 
Philos. 1. 606; Lutoslawski, p. 228. 
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The term Sod¢iorys denoted in its earliest use an eminent master 
of some liberal art. 

Thus in Pindar, /sthm. iv. (v.) 28 it means ‘poets’: 

perérav dé aoduorais 
Ads éxatt mpdaBadov. 

It is applied to ‘musicians’ in a fragment of Aeschylus quoted 
by Athenaeus, xiv. 632 C cal mavras rovs ypwpévous TH TéxvN TavTN 
(77 povotxy) coguotas amexadouy, Sonep kai Aicxddos éroinge* 

Ei? ovv codiorijs kaka maparaiwy yxédvy. 
Thamyris is described by the same term in Euripides, Ries. 924: 

Gr rAOopev... 

Movoat peyiorny eis pw pedrodias 

bewwe coder OpnKi, KaruprAdcapev 

Odpupy. 

It is applied by Herodotus, ii. 49, to the priests of the Bacchic 
mysteries, and (iv. 95) as a title of honour to Pythagoras (“EAAjver 
ov 74 doGeveotdtw aodiotG Uvbaydpy), and to the wise men of Greece 
including Solon by name (i. 29). 

When Herodotus thus wrote the name ‘Sophist’ had already 
been assumed in a special sense by one whose arrogant claims to 
universal knowledge, and acceptance of pecuniary reward, quickly 
tended to degrade an honourable title into a byword and a reproach. 
Protagoras first appeared in Athens about the middle of the fifth 
century B.C. 

‘It was the time when the controversies which had long been 
carried on in the ancient schools of philosophy had been succeeded 
by an interval of general lassitude, despondency, and indifference 
to philosophical truth, which afforded room for a new class of 
pretenders to wisdom, who in a sense which they first attached to 
the word were first called Sophists. 

‘They professed a science superior to all the elder forms of philo- 
sophy, which it balanced against each other with the perfect impar- 
tiality of um¢versal scepticism ; and an art which treated them all as 
instruments useless indeed for the discovery of truth, but equally 
capable of exhibiting a fallacious appearance of it... 

“As according to this view there was no real difference between 
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truth and falsehood, right and wrong, the proper learning of a 
statesman consisted in the arts of argument and persuasion by 
which he might sway the opinions of others on every subject at his 
pleasure, and these were the arts which they practised and taught’ 
(Thirlwall, History of Greece, ch. xxiv). 

It will be well to inquire first whether this is a fair representation 
of Plato’s description of the Sophist, and further whether that 
description is confirmed by other contemporary testimony. 

Plat. Phaed. 90 B: * Most especially those who devote themselves 
to the practice of disputation end, you know, by thinking that they 
have become the cleverest fellows in the world, and that they alone 
have discovered that neither in things nor in arguments is there 
anything sound or sure, but that all existing objects are in a con- 
stant flux and reflux, exactly as in the Euripus, and never abide an 
instant in any state.’ 

Ibid. 91 A: ‘Just at present I fear that on this very subject 
Iam not in a philosophic mood, but, like those vulgar disputants, 
in a contentious humour. For they whenever they are disputing 
on a point are utterly regardless of the real truth of the matters in 
question, but are only anxious to make their own positions seem 
true to the hearers.’ 

Ibid. to1 E: ‘ You would not, like those Eristics (of dyti\oytkoi), 
confuse in your argument the first principle and its consequences, 
that is if you wished to discover any real truth.’ 

Meno 75 c: ‘I should have told him the truth, and if the 
inquirer were one of those wise and Eristic and antagonistic per- 
sons I should say to him, That is what I have to say, and if I am 
wrong, it is your business to take up the argument and refute me.’ 

Rep. 454 A: ‘Truly, Glaucon, said I, the power of the art of 
contradiction is a noble one-—Why so?—Because it seems to 
me that many fall into it even against their will, and think that 
they are reasoning when they are only disputing, because they 
cannot examine the question by dividing and classifying, but persist 
in contradicting the mere words of the argument, and practising 
disputation not real discussion.’ 

Sophist, 225 E: ‘But who is the other who makes money out of 
private disputations (€pidwv)? There is only one true answer: he 
is the wonderful Sophist, of whom we are in pursuit, and who 
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re-appears again for the fourth time.—Yes, for he is the money- 
making species, as it seems, of the Eristic art, that disputations, 
controversial, pugnacious, combative, acquisitive art, as our argu- 
ment has now shown, in a word the Sophist.’ 

The extreme contrast between the stigma thus affixed by Plato 
to the name ‘ Sophist’ and its original use as a title of honour is so 
remarkable, that we cannot wonder if historians of different schools 
of thought have adopted widely different explanations of so sur- 
prising a change. Until the middle of the last century it was 
generally believed that Plato’s descriptions corresponded more or 
less closely to the real character and practices of the Sophists of 
his day. But the confidence with which this view was entertained 
received a sudden shock when Mr. Grote published his famous 
defence of the Sophists in his Hzstory of Greece, vol. vii. ch.67. The 
effect produced by that brilliant but paradoxical essay was, how- 
ever, of short duration. More exact and impartial students had no 
difficulty in showing that the misrepresentations alleged by the 
modern historian were for the most part based upon his own mis- 
interpretation of the ancient testimony. See especially Cope’s 
excellent article ‘The Sophists’ in the Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology, No. ii. 1854, and the same scholar’s Gorgéas, 
Introduction, pp. xxii, xxiii; Poste, Aristotle’s Sophistical Elencht, 
p. 100; Jowett, Sofhist, Introd. pp. 377-380. 

It was alleged by Grote (p. 486) that Plato ‘stole the term 
Sophistes out of general circulation . . . and fastened it upon the 
eminent teachers of the Socratic age.’ That the term was in 
general circulation, and that it was fastened in an unfavourable 
sense upon a certain class of teachers of bad eminence in the 
Socratic age, is easily shown by the testimony of contemporary 
writers other than Plato. 

Thus Lysias says in his Olympic Oration, 912: ‘I have not 
come hither to make petty quibbles nor to dispute about names. 
For I think that these are the practices of very worthless Sophists 
in great want of a livelihood” Only the commencement of this 
oration is extant, but according to Plutarch, Lzfe of Lystas, Mor. 
836 D, it was read by him at the Olympic Festival. However this 
may be, it is certain that the composition could only have been 
undertaken in the short interval when Lysias was in possession 
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of the full rights of citizenship, that is, during the Archonship of 
Eucleides, B.C. 403. 

In that same year Thucydides returned from exile to Athens, 
and was still engaged in the composition of his History: a descrip- 
tion of the Athenians which he puts into the mouth of Cleon 
(iii. 38) shows somewhat of his estimation of the Sophists, and the 
theatrical character of their public exhibitions: dw\@s re dkons 
ndovy nocopevor Kai aodrotav Gearais eorxdtes KaOnpévors paddov Ff 
mept médews Bovevowevots. The Scholiast remarks that cofietav 
here means ‘those who in customary language are so called, the 
teachers of rhetorical questions.’ Lysias was no friend of Plato, 
and Thucydides was too grave a writer to give currency to any 
slanderous gossip, so that their testimony leaves no room to doubt 
the existence at Athens of a distinct class of Sophists such as Plato 
describes. We may therefore confidently accept the further de- 
scriptions given by Xenophon and Aristotle, without attributing 
them to the mere prejudice or jealousy of the Socratic School. 

Nothing can be more severe than the censure of Socrates himself 
as recorded in Xen. Jem. i. 6.13 kal rnv copiay @oavtas Tovs péev 
dpyvpiov T@ Bovopév@ rwdodyras copioras Gorep wépvous arokahovory. 
The plural aroxadotow implies that this was not an uncommon 
way of speaking of the Sophists. A like evil reputation is indicated 
in Xenophon, De Venatione, xiii. 8, where in a full description of 
their methods of teaching he adds—oi cogucral § emi ro eEanarav 
Aéyouot kal ypapovow emi To Eavray Képdet, kal ovdéva ovdev @Pedovory* 
ovd€ yap copes aitay eyévero ovdeis odS Eatiy, GAda kal dpxei ExdoT@ 
copioriy KrAnOijva, 6 eat dverSos mapa ye Tots ed Hpovodot. 

Aristotle’s opinion of the Sophists is sufficiently shown in a pas- 
sage of the £7/izcs, ix. 1: ‘In such matters some like the principle 
of a “stated wage.” Those, however, who take the money before- 
hand, and then do nothing of what they promised, are naturally 
blamed in consequence of their excessive promises, for they do not 
fulfil what they agreed. But this course the Sophists are perhaps 
obliged to adopt, because no one would be likely to give money for 
the things which they know.’ Sir A. Grant remarks on this passage 
that ‘Aristotle contrasts the conduct of Protagoras (of whom he 
speaks honourably) with that of “ the Sophists’” after the profession 
had become regularly settled.’ 
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Compare Sophistical Elenchi, c.i: ‘Now it answers the purpose 
of some persons rather to seem to be philosophers and not to be 
than to be and not to seem: for sophistry is seeming but unreal 
philosophy, and the Sophist a person who makes money by the 
semblance of philosophy without the reality ; and for his success it 
is requisite to seem to perform the function of the philosopher 
without performing it rather than to perform it without seeming to 
do so. . . The existence of such a mode of reasoning, and the fact 
that such a faculty is the aim of the persons we call Sophists, is 
manifest ’ (Poste’s translation). 

Mr. Poste’s own conclusion concerning the Sophists is expressed 
as follows (p. 100): ‘Did the Sophist ever exist? Was there ever 
a class of people who professed to be philosophers and to educate, 
but, instead of method or a system of reasoned truth, only knew 
and only taught, under the name of philosophy, the game of 
eristic? . . . Grote says, the only reality corresponding to the 
name are the disiecti membra sophistae in all of us, the errors 
incidental to human frailty in the search after truth.’ 

On the manner in which Grote tries to disparage the testimony 
of Aristotle, see Cope, Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
p- 160. 

A question was raised by Schleiermacher in his Introduction 
to the dialogue whether Euthydemus and his brother were real 
persons and such as Plato describes them. ‘Who, then, were 
these men, Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, to deserve such notice 
and meet with such treatment? History is silent respecting them 
more than any other of the Sophists mentioned by Plato, so that 
we may certainly conclude that they never formed any kind of 
school, nay it would even seem that they were not generally men 
in very great repute.’ 

We readily agree that these itinerant professors of universal 
knowledge were men of no great repute; but they were none the 
less fit representatives on that account of the low class of Sophists 
of Plato’s day, whom it was part of his purpose to expose. Also the 
testimony of history is sufficient to show that they were certainly 
real persons, and in some respects at least such as Plato has 
described them. 

Dionysodorus the elder brother (283 A) is the subject of a whole 
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chapter in Xenophon, Mem. Socr.iii. 1. 1-11. He comes to Athens 
pretending to teach strategy, but actually teaching nothing beyond 
the merest elementary tactics and those most imperfectly. ‘Go 
back,’ says Socrates, ‘and ask him again: for if he knows these 
things and is not a shameless person, he will be ashamed after 
taking money to send you away untaught.’ How exactly this 
agrees with Plato’s description of the two Sophists and their pre- 
tensions may be seen by referring to Euthyd. 271 D, 273 C, and to 
the specimens of their actual teaching in the discussions which follow. 

Euthydemus is mentioned by name in the Cratylus 386 D, 
where a distinction is drawn between the dogma of Protagoras that 
‘for every man all things really are such as they appear to him,’ 
and the more extravagant paradox of Euthydemus, that ‘all things 
are alike to all men at the same time and always.’ Other passages 
in which allusions more or less evident are made to Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus are Soffis¢. 251 B,C, and Pol. 495 C,D. But 
the independent testimony of Aristotle proves beyond all question 
both that Euthydemus was a person well known at Athens, and 
that he used in discussion similar fallacies to those which Plato 
imputestohim. Cf. Aristot. Rhefor. ii. 24”AXos 76 Stnpnyévoy ouvti- 
Oévra héyew i) TO ovyxeipevoy Siarpodvra’ eet yap Tairov Soxei etvar odk 
dv radrov modakts, dmdTepov xXpnowwrepoy, TovTO Sei wouety. “Eore Oe 
rovTo Evdvdnuou Adyos. Otov rd eidévar Gre rpiypys év Tetpacet eoriv® 
€xaotov yap oidey, Kal tov ra crotxeia éemtordpevov bre Td Eros oldev" 
TO yap eros TO adré eat. Soph. Elench. xx. Kat 6 EvOvdnpov b€ Adyos, 
"Ap’ oidas od viv odcas ev Tetpatet tpu,pers ev Stxedia Ov; It is need- 
less to quote the words of Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Mathem. vii. 13, 
ibid. 48, 64, as the statements of so late a writer can add no weight 
to the contemporary testimony of such authors as Xenophon and 
Aristotle. 

On this historical testimony we cannot refuse to believe that 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus were real persons well known at 
Athens at the scemic date of the dialogue, and at that time elderly 
men like Socrates. 

But a further question has been raised by Teichmiiller, Zztera- 
rische Fehden, \. ii, who maintains with much ingenuity that Diony- 
sodorus is intended to represent Lysias. The theory is based upon 
the points of resemblance which may be traced between them. 
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(1) Lysias and Dionysodorus each had a younger brother named 
Euthydemus : the occurrence therefore of this name in the dialogue 
would at once turn the thoughts of Plato’s contemporaries to Lysias 
and Euthydemus, the well-known sons of Cephalus (Plat. Rep. 328 B). 

(2) Both pairs of brothers had joined the colony which the 
Athenians founded at Thurii 444 B.c. 

(3) Lysias was not, except for a few months, an Athenian citizen 
but a &évos, though icoredjs. 

The two Sophists were also &évar (271 A). 

(4) Lysias was at one time a teacher of rhetoric, having been 
a pupil of Tisias the founder, with Corax, of the Sicilian school of 
dialectic. 

This was the same system as that which Diodorus and his 
brother are described as practising. 

(5) Lysias was joint owner with his brother of a shield manu- 
factory in Peiraeus, and had helped Thrasybulus with money, 
shields, and a band of mercenaries. If, as Teichmiiller thinks, 
Euthydemus the brother of Lysias is the Sophist described by 
Plato, Theaet. 165 D, as meAraottKos avnp prcOoddpos ev Adyots, the 
phrases there applied to him all relate to the art of war, édNoyxav, 
euBarav, xetpwodpevds te kal Evvdjoas, éhurpov. 

From Xen. Jem. iii. 1 we know that Dionysodorus came to 
Athens as a teacher of the art of strategy, and both brothers are 
described by Plato as masters of the art of fighting in heavy 
armour (é7\opayor). 

(6) Lysias was the most successful writer of speeches for the 
warfare of the law-courts. 

In the dialogue (272 A) Dionysodorus and Euthydemus are both 
described as riv év trois dtxacrnpios pdyny Kpatiot® Kal aywvicacbat 
kal dddov diddEa héyeww Te Kai avyypaperOar Adyous oiovs eis Ta 
Stxaornpia, and in 273 C as olw re dé kal rotjoae Suvardv eivat abrov 
ait Bonbety ev rois dixaorypiots, dv tis a’rov abu. The description 
is remarkably applicable to Lysias, who not only wrote speeches 
and taught others, but had made himself famous by the one excel- 
lent speech which he had himself delivered in court against the 
injuries done to him by Eratosthenes, 403 B.C. 

Many other points of resemblance more or less striking are 
discussed by Teichmiiller in a long chapter, but the examples given 
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above are sufficient to show the general nature of his argument. 
The degree of probability resulting from it is much increased by 
the consideration that ‘Plato in his dialogues does not rehearse 
old histories, as a chronicler or a novelist ; but contends with living 
opponents and rival teachers, who disputed with him for influence 
over the best men of the time and especially over the young, since 
they professed to teach the same things as he did, only better.’ 

The theory is very interesting, and by no means improbable: it 
agrees well with the known relations of Plato and Lysias, and adds 
to the life and spirit of the dialogue. 


Vib? Er 


In this edition of the Luthydemus the text is based upon the 
three chief MSS. collated by Schanz. 

(1) Codex Clarkianus, n. 39 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, written 
in the year 895 B.C. by Johannes Calligraphus for Arethasa Deacon 
of Patras, afterwards Archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. This 
excellent MS, is very fully described by Schanz, Vovae Commenta- 
tiones Platonicae, 105-118, and by T. W. Allen in the Preface to the 
Phototype edition, 1898. In the MS. as a whole there are many 
corrections by the hand of the learned Archbishop himself (Classtcal 
Review, vol. xvi. Nos. 1 and 8). These contemporary corrections 
(B*) are rightly distinguished by Professor Burnet from later 
corrections (b). But in the Euthydemus there is only one legible 
note in the margin, and this is in the handwriting of Arethas, and 
refers to the word oxAndpés, 271 B 4. 

(2) T. In the Library of St. Mark’s at Venice this MS. is 
described as ‘Append. Class. 4, cod. 1,’ and by Bekker as t: it 
has been shown by Schanz ‘to be the source of all MSS. of the 
second family,’ except that which immediately follows. 

(3) Vind., or V, distinguished by Burnet as ‘W= cod. Vindo- 
bonensis 54, suppl. phil. gr. 7 = Stalibaum Vind. 1.’ This MS. 
Schanz considered to be derived not directly from T, but from 
a common source, which he marked by the letter M. 

In choosing between various readings I have preferred those of 
Cod. B as being by far the oldest and best authority, except where 
they are evidently corrupt or fail to give any adequate meaning 
to the passage. 
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The text of Plato as represented in the MSS. has been subjected 
to much alteration by recent critics, among whom Cobet, Badham, 
and Schanz are especially distinguished for ingenious emendations 
and brilliant conjectures, often most successful, and, even when 
unnecessary, very attractive. In Schanz’s edition of the Euthy- 
demus such alterations and omissions are extremely frequent, and 
Professor Burnet has done good service to the students of Plato in 
the Oxford edition by frequently restoring the readings of the chief 
MSS. 

I have acted on the same principle still more frequently, being 
convinced that it is often easier to alter the words of such an 
author as Plato than to understand and explain them. It is, how- 
ever, the duty of an editor not to tamper with a reading authenti- 
cated by the best MSS., until he has exhausted all means within his 
power of elucidating the words ascribed to his author. Wherever 
I have ventured to differ from recent editors, I have stated my 
reasons in the notes. 

In the matter of orthography I have been unwilling to depart 
unnecessarily from long-established and almost universal custom. 

Thus, for example, I have retained the usual method of printing 
the pronoun 6: so as to distinguish it from the conjunction 6éru. 
The usefulness of the distinction may be seen in such phrases as 
ovd’ 75n mpd Tod Ort elev of maykpatiacrai (Euthyd. 271 C), iva €idd 
6rt kat pabnodpeba (272 D), cot els Kearny, dre pov. .. karaevder 
(283 E), rov tpeérepoy marép’ dv rimrot, drt pabay coors vieis otras 
guoe’ (299 A), ovrrw oida drt péAAw epeiv. 

Passages thus printed may have no ambiguity for a competent 
scholar, but they put a needless difficulty in the way of a 
beginner. 

It is more important, however, to consider whether this mode 
of printing is or is not etymologically correct. The combination 
ds TIS, 7 TLS, 6 Tt is Made up of two separate words, each of which 
is separately declined, as Po/. 462 C év 7} tux 57 édet, where, if we 
write 77 as one word, the accent becomes impossible. Cf. Plat. 
Epist. vii. 347 E Onn re kai Oras Oede kai ofs trot, LEpist. xi. 359 A 
ind vépov Oécews kai dy tev. Legg. ix. 864 E tiv BAaBnv hy ay twa 
caraBAdWy. If therefore we were to be guided by etymology, both 
the pronoun and the conjunction should be written 6 r:, but for the 
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sake of distinguishing them the conjunction is conventionally 
written as one word 6ért. 

The remarks and practice of Jannaris are inconsistent and 
misleading: in 610. 3 he prints ‘doris, 6,77,’ and adds in a 
footnote, ‘It should be written 671, but ancient grammarians in- 
troduced 6,r1.—for which modern scholars substitute 6 r:—to dis- 
tinguish it from the conjunction 67 ‘that’ (79).’ But Jannaris 
himself constantly prints 6,7-, as in 6,rc paar, 6,71 mabav: see his 
Index. 

Cf. Kiihner-Blass I. i. 353 (§ 93 Diastole) ‘6,r:, nicht wie ér.’ 

We may add that Schanz is mistaken in his critical note on 
271 C6, ‘ér: BT,’ for Cod. B certainly has 6 re. 

272 A 5 émureOeixatoy B, emireOyjxarov. There is apparently no 
authority in the MSS. for the latter form which is adopted in 
the Oxford text, 1903. 

In Kihner-Blass, Aus/whrliche Grammatik, § 277, p. 186, réOetxa 
is described as ‘nachklass’; and in § 285, p. 201, on the Doric 
dialect, we find ‘Von ri@nu lautet das Pf. réOexa, réOepat, so auf 
Inschr. dvareOéxavrt.’ In this case 7¢6exa stood for réOecxa. 

Jannaris is of opinion that the diphthong EI arose from the inser- 
tion of a simple vertical stroke (not iota) to mark the metrical quantity 
of E (App. ii. 9). ‘ Accordingly, when representing a rhythmical or 
grammatical length E now begins (sixth century B.C.) to figure in the 
Attic inscriptions as El] (later on as @ or H identified with EI)... 
only in sporadic cases, the old orthography ... remaining in 
universal practice down to the middle of the fifth century B.c.... 
It is only since the year 403 B.C., under the archonship of Eucleides, 
(that) the new spelling obtained by a public act official recognition 
or formal sanction’ (ibid. 12). The further inference of Jannaris 
that ‘a new system of orthography was created into which ad// 
previous literary and many inscriptional compositions had to 
be transitterated’ (the italics are mine) must be regarded as a 
somewhat doubtful or, at least, exaggerated conjecture. It is, I 
believe, generally acknowledged that such forms as émreOnxatov, 
and go8y (2nd person zndicative middle), are unknown to the 
MSS. of the Attic drama, and it would require much more evidence 
than has yet been alleged to prove in opposition to all MSS. that 
so artistic and poetic a writer as Plato at once discarded the style 
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to which he had been accustomed from childhood to his twenty- 
fifth or twenty-sixth year in favour of an official novelty. 

The Attic inscriptions of the period contained in the Corpus 
Graecarum Inscriptionum are almost exclusively legislative or 
magisterial decrees and public accounts. In such documents the 
second person naturally is not used, and there is no evidence of 
any such change as that of @oSei to fo87. In the accounts ¢6nkav 
the aorist only occurs, so that there is no evidence in favour of 
the change to emureOjKkaTov. 

On this subject it may be well to quote an incidental remark of 
the author of the Mew Phrynichus, who will not be thought too 
conservative in the matter of orthography. Mr. Rutherford writes 
(p. 45): ‘It is no rare experience to find the most distinguished 
critics advocating an alteration of all the manuscripts, simply 
because they have never tried to estimate, as is done in this 
inquiry, the extraordinary ease with which an Athenian of the 
best age moved among the various coexistent literary dialects of 
his time.’ 
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pas 76 Tepuctdpevor. 6 yap Kriounmos ervxe méppw 
kabeCouevos Tod Kdewviov—xdpol doxeiy as érbyxavev 6 
Evdvdnuos uot diadreysuevos mpovevevkas eis 7d mpdcbev, 
ev Meo dvtos Hudv Tod KAewlou, émecxdree TO Krnolar 
Ths O€as—Povhdopevds te oty Oedoacba. 6 Krhourmos ra 
madika Kal da ptAjKoos dv dvarndijocas tpGtos tpocéorn 
qpw ev tO Karavtixpt' ottws ody Kal of Gddou éxeivoy 
iddvres Tepieotncay jas, of re Tod KAewlov épacral kab 
ot Tod Evé@vdijpov te cal Avovycodépov ératpor. tovtous 82) 
ey@ deixvis EdXeyov TH EvOvdnpw Sri mavres Erowor ciev 
pavOdvers 6 te otv Krioimmos ovvédn pddra tpobdpws 
kal of GAAoL, Kal éxéevoy atta kowi mdvres emidelEacbat 
tip dtvauw THs codlas. 

Eizov oty éyd: °Q Evovénye xal Avovvoddape, ravu pev 
oby mavtt tpéd7@ Kal TovTois xaploacOov Kal éuod Evexa 
emdel(EacOov. Ta pev ov TAcloTa OHAOV Gre ovdK dALyov 
Epyov emideigaur Tdde b€ pot elmeTOv, WOTEpoY TETELTMEVOV 
non @S xp} Tap twOv pavOdvew divacW dv ayabdv Tmoijoa 
dvédpa povov,} Kal éxeivoy Tov pane Twemeopevoy 610 TO ja} 
olecOat bhws TO Tpaypa Thy dperiy padnrov Elva} pH ope 
evar adris bibackdAw; dépe, kal Tov otrws Exovta Tis 
abris Téxvns Epyov Tetras as Kal didaxrov y GpeTH Kal obrou 
juets ore map’ Sv dv KddAdord Tis adro pddo1, 7) GAAns; 

Tavrns pev ody, pn, Ths adtijs, ® Léxpares, 6 Avovv- 
o00wpos. 

‘Yueis dpa, jv 8 eyd, & Avovytddwpe, TOv viv dvOpe- 
mov KddAdor dy mpotpéwaire eis procoplay Kal dperijs 
em peAEtay ; Sc. xVvoPwwous, 

Oidpedd ye 57, & Vdxpares. ‘ 

Tév pev rolvuy dddov thy érldeEw npyiv, pny, eis adOrs 
amrdbecbov, totro 8 abré émidelEacOov: Tovrovi rov veaviockov 
neloarov os xpi pirocofey Kal dperijs emipeheiobar, Kar 
xapetobov euol re kal rovroul maow. orpBePynKev yap Tt 
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f Z a an re 
‘no back Ttowdrovy TO petpaxlw Toto: éyd Te kal olde mavTEs TUYXG- 
294,21. vowev emOvpobvTes ws BéATicTOY airov yevécOar. Eat dé 
10 obTos ’A€iWyou pev vids Tod ’AAKiBiddov Tod tadatod, adra- 
b véyrios 5& rod voy dvros "AAKiBiddou: dvopa 8 aire KAewias. 
x SS. / Ve X \ >" * pa \ / 
€or 5é véoss PoBovpeOa 7) TEpl adT@, olov EiKOs TEpL VEw, 
, a, {eae 8 S'S b] U4 / 3 a Sy 
Mn Tis PO nuas em aAAo Tu emiTHOEvUA TpEYas wees THY 
<< J iA ’ 
didvorav Kal diapOelpn. oho ovv iKerov eis KahALoTov" 
na / n n 
GAN’ ef pi Te Siadéper tpiv, AdBerov weipay Tod petpakiov 
kal dradexOnrov evaytiov nuav. 
Eimdvros oty euod oxeddv te atta Tatra 6 Ev@vdnuos 
: > 
Gua dvdpetws te Kal Oappadréws, "AAN ovddey diaheper, @ 
c Léxpares, Ep, av pudvov &O€An AroxplverOat 6 veavicoxos. 
"AAG pev bn, Ehnv eyd, TOOTS ye Kal elOicTrat Paya ya 
Uy] 7] 
SN o / SS > ay 4 ‘ / 
avt@ olde mpociovtes TOAAG Epwr@oiv TE Kal dvad€eyovTat, 


on 


{ ofa? in “ 
uy WE Bote emieikGs Oappel TO atoxpivacbat 
5 Ta dy pera radra, ® Kpirwy, ms dv KadGs oor binyn- 
lA > \ \ \ ba / > a. 
catunv; od yap opixpdv TO Epyov Stvacbar dvadaBeiv 
wv, diveEidvTa coplay dunxavov bony: dor eywye, kabdrep of 
d tounral, d€ouar apxdopuevos tis Smyjoews Movoas Te Kal’ oy 
Moyjynv eémxadetoOa. ipgaro & ody éevOévde_Todev 7 
6 Evdvdnuos, os eyouar °Q Krewia, wérepot eior trav ™ 
2 , ¢ lA ¢ \ on © > ~ 
“ie avOpoTwyv ot savOavovtes, of cool 7) ot auabeis; 
Aouad 3 Reiacs I ef dk ¥ ae , 
ie Os al TO petpdxtov, ite peyddov dvtos Tod épwrnuaros, 
npvoplacév re kal dmopjoas €BrAewmey eis eyes Kal eyo 
yvods adrov TePopvBynuevoy, Odppe, jv 8 eyo, © Krewla, 
e Kal amdxpwat avdpelws, dmdérepd cor dalverarr icws ydp 
‘ > na X\ / P 
ibydawpne TOL Oper THY peylorny wpedlav. 
fi \ b] fe < , 
Kal & rovtm 6 Atovvoddwpos mpooktiras pot puKpov 
\ s it n , Me / 
mpos TO ods, Tavu peididoas TH TpocdT, Kal phy, édn, 
5 ool, ® Ldkpares, Tpor\€yw bre dmdrep’ dv amoxplyntrat Td 
mepaktoy, e€edeyyOnoerat. 
Kat atrod peragd radra déyovros 6 Kdewilas érvyev 
2? l 
amoKpiwwdpevos, SoTE ovde TrapakeAevoacOat por efeyévero 
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evhaPnOjvat TS petpaxlm, add’ arexpivato Sri of codol 276 
elev of pavOdvovres. 

Kai 6 Ev@vdnuos, Kadeis d€ twas, pn, didacKddovs, 7) 

00 ;—OQpordyet.—Orvxoty rév pavOavdvtay of diddoKador 
duddoKadol elow, dorep 6 KiOapioris Kat 6 ypappatioTis 5%, 
dvddoKador Sijrov joav cod Kal tév GAdrwv raldwr, tuels 

d€ pabnral;—Svvépy.—Ardro te odv, Hvika euavOdvere, — tun 
oirw nrloracbe Tatra & éuavOdvere;—Ovx &fn.— Ap’ odv vee 
copol ire, bre Tatra ot« naloracde;—Od dfra, } & bs. b 
—Otxoiv ei py cool, duabe?ts;—Ildvy ye—Ypels dpa 
pavOdvovtes & ovk HrloTacbe, Gpuabels dvTes euavOdvere.— 
°"Emévevoe 70 perpaxiov.—Oi dpyabels dpa pavOdvovow, @ 
Krewia, 4dr’ odx of cool, as ov ole. 5 

Tadr’ obv eixdvtos airod, domep b7d SidacKddov yopos 
anroonpnvavtos, Gua aveOoptBnody re Kal éyéAacay ot énd- 
pevor éxelvou peta Tod Avovycoddpov re kal EvOvdnpovr Kal c 
amply avatvedoat Kad@s TE Kal ev TO retpdKLoy, exdeEdpevos 
6 Atovvaddmpos, Ti dé, & KAewla, edn, drdre armoctropartdor n 
tuiv 6 ypappatiotys, morepor euavOavoy tov Taldwy ra 
amocropatiCoueva, of codol 7 of dpabets;—Oi codol, én 
6 KAewias.—Oi cool dpa pavOdvovow adrW ody of dpabe?s, 
Kal ovK €0 ov Gprt EvOvojyw arexplvo. 

’Epratda 83) cat mdvu péya eyédacdy Tre Kal COoptBnoay d 
of épacral roiv dvdpoiv, dyacbévres ths coplas abroiv: ot 
& dAdor pets extemAnypevor EolwmmGpev. yvovds be Tuas 
6 Evdvdnuos éxretAnypévovs, Ww’ eri paddov Oavpd Couper 
aitdév, ov dvler TO jeipdkiov, GAN’ Hpota, Kal Somep ot 5 
dyabol dpxnatal, dimAa eatpepe TA epwrijpata mepl Tob 
avrod, kal py: Tdrepov yap of pavOdvovtes pavOdvovow 
& énloravra 7 & py enioraytat; 

Kal 6 Avovvcddmpos marAw puxpdov mpds pe WiOupioas, 
Kal rotr’, &py, & Xeéxpares, Erepov Towdrov oloy 1o € 


nn 


m™pOorepov. 
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a / A c- 

°O, Zed, env eyd, 7} pnv Kal TO mporepov ye Kadov vyty 

epdvy 70 epdrnua. 
7 > a a a uy 
Ildvr’, én, ® Loxpares, Tovadra nets EpwrGuev Apvxra. 
J be 2 a yee a! a if > lal \ n 

Tovyapro., jv & éyd, Soxetré pow evookipety Tapa Tots 

padnrats. 
n “s 

"Ey 8 Totro 6 wey Krewlas ro EvOvdjue@ aexpivato 
4 ! € lA a > pee € oy 7 
dtu pavOdvorey of pavOdvovtes & ovK eniotawro 6 dé jpeTO 
avrov $14 TGv airav GvTep TO mpdrepov: Té dé; 7) 8 Ss, odK 
énloraca od ypdpyara;—Nal, épn—Ovxoty a&ravta;— 
‘Quodrdyet.— Orar ody tis dmoctoparti¢n ériody, od ypappata 

podyet. parin 0d ypappe 
° i c , > a 2 S > 63 
amootopari¢er;— Quordyetr.—Odxody Sv TL ov éenictaca, 
éon, amooropuarite, elmep mavta emtotacar;—Kat rodro 
@pordyet.—T i otv; 4 & bs, Gpa ob Cod) pavOdvers Grr’ dv 
anooroparl(y tis, 6 S€ ji) EmioTauevos ypdpuata pavOaver; 
—Oitk, dAN, 7} & Gs, pavOdve.—Odxodv & éexictacat, 7} & 
bs, pavOdves, elmep ye Gmavta Ta ypdupata enloTtacar.— 
‘QuorAdynoev.—OvK dpa dp0ds arexpiva, edn. 

Kal ovrm ofddpa tt tatra elpnto TS Evdvdipue, cat 6 
Avovvaddwpos womep odaipay éxdeEduevos Tov Adyov madw 


éoroxd¢ero Tod petpaxiov, kal elmer: "EfaraTa oe Evdv- 


dnwos, ® Kreuwia. eine ydp mot, TO pavOdvew ovK emuotnunv 
€ort AapBavew tovTov ob dv Tis pavOdvn;—Qpordyer 6 
KAewlas—To 8 eénicracda, 7 8 bs, GAAo Te 7) Cxew 
emuoryuny on éotiv;—Xvuvédy.—tTo dpa pi entoracbar 
/ x 3 / - if € , > fal , 
pate éxew emorhny eorly;—Opodrgcyer adito.—tlldrepov 
ov elow of AawBdvovtes driody of exovres 75n 7) ot dv pH 
é v4 O} Xx / Ov n 4 2 > _S \ 
xXoow;—O? dy yy.—Odxody opodrsynxas etvar Tovrwy Kat 
N ~ ar: na 
TOUS pr e€mLoTAaMEvoUS, TOV pH exdvTwv;—Karévevoe.— 
a + a 
Tév AapBavdvtwy ap’ «iclv of pavOdvovtes, GAN od Tov 
> 4 / \ 
€xOvTwv ;—Svvepyn.—Oi pay emrordmevor Apa, &py, pavdd- 
vovowv, ® Krewla, add’ odx of émordpevor. 
W Ni \ sa a 
Eru 61) émt 70 tplrov KaraBadGv donrep TaAaLopA Spa 
¢ > tA sn 
0 Evdv0dnpos Tov veaviocxov: Kal eye yvovs Bantiopevov Td 


" 
RO 
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Betpaxiov, Bovdduevos dvaradcat aird, wy huiv amoderid- Wakive 
cele, TapauvOovmevos elmov: "QO KrAewia, wy Saduace ef 

co. daivovrar andes of Adyor. tows yap ovKk aivdavy 

olov movetrov To E€vw mept o€+ Tovetrov S& radrov Brep 

ot év Th TedeTH TOY KopvBdvtwr, brav tiv Opdvecw te, 
Tol@ow Tepl Tobdrov by dv pédAwot TeArciv. Kal yap eel 

xXopnyta tis éott kal maidid, ef dpa cal reréXeoau kal viv =. 
ToUTw ovdey Addo 7 XopeveTov TeEpl oe Kal olov dpxeicbov e 
matCovte, @s feta TodTO TeAodvTE. viv odv vopLoOY Ta 
m™pOTa Tay lepGv akovew TGV codioTiKGy. TpGTov yap, 

és yo UpddiKcos, wept dvopdtrwv dpOdrntos pabeiy Sete 
d oy Kal évdelkvvcOdy cor Td Lévw, Sti odK HdnoOa TO 8 
pavOdveww Gri of dvOpmmo. Kadodor pev emt TH ToWWde, Srav 

tis €€ apyns pndeplav exo emiotynunv aept apdypards 
Twos éreira torepov aitod AapBdvy Thy emotipnv, Kadodor 278 
6€ Tavroy TovTo Kal éreday Exwv On Thy emuotHpny TatTy 

i, ai a Tavrop mare mpirya smarkony 7) mparrdysevov 

7) AeyOpevov—pardov pev avTd cuvievar Kadodow 1) pav- 
Odvew, éott & Gre kal pavOdveww—ce b€ TotTo, ws ovTOL 5 
évdelxvuvTat, diadréAnbev, Tavrov dvoya em avOpdrous évav- 
tims exovow kelyevov, TO TE elddtt Kal éeml TO py? Tapa- 
mAnciov d& TovTw Kal TO ey TO bevtépw epwrijpati, ev 
hpdtov oe rérepa pavOdvovow ot dvOpwra & exloravra b 
n & pH. Tadra dn Tov pabnpdrwv Taidid eotw—b.Ld0 Kal 
pnt eyd cor tovrovs tpoonalCew—maidiay b€ éyw 61a 
rabra, 6rt, €t Kal ToAAG Tis 7) Kal mdvTa Ta ToLabTa paboL, 

Ta pev mpdypara ovdey dy paddov eldein mi exe, Tpoc- 5 
mallew dé olds 7 ay etn Tots avOpdrois bia THY TOY dvo- 
pdrov diapopay trockeAlGwv Kal dvatpénwy, donep of Ta ©, 
oKorvOpia TGV pedAdvTav KAOLChTETOaL bnoaMGvTEs Xalpovot — 
Kal yeAGow, eneidav wow Urriov avaterpappévov. tavra © 
pay ody cou napa TovTwy vduile maidiay yeyovévat TO de 

pera tadra dfAov Ori TovTw yé gor aiTm Ta oTovoaia 
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yerul 


evdelEecOov, kab eyo ipnyjooua: adroty tva por 6 tréoxXovTo 
dnodéow. epdrnv yap émideiLacOar Thy mporpentiKhy 
coplay viv b€ por doxel deiv GnOyrnv mpdrEepovy Tatoat 
mpos o€. Tadra pev odv, & EvOvdnué re kal Avovyoddape, 
merratcOw Te tuiv, cab tows tkavds exe TO Se OH pera 
tabra emidelEarov mpotpémovre TO peipakiov Sms xpi 
codlas te kal dperhs erysednOfjvar. mpdrepov & éyd ofGv 
evde(Eouat otov aitd trokayBdvw Kal olov atrod émiOvpd 


i Aper 2 


J axoboat. éay oty 6m tyiv idwwrik@s TE Kat hia te avrd 
Tovey, pat pov KatayeAate: t7d Tpodvulas yap Tod miitanls * 
Ths tuerépas codias todApnow pig doe évavriov 
DyOv. wed iit ov dyedaorl axovovres avtot TE kal 


Ahr 


of pabnral oe ov dé por, @ Tat “Asi XON, ib “facing 


"Apd ye mavres dvOpwro. Bovrsucba eb mpaTrew; 4 


Todro pev epornua av vovdy epoBotvuny ev Tov KarayeAd- 
oTwv; avdéntov yap dimou Kal TO épwrav Ta ToLatra: Tis yap 
od BotreTat avOpdrwv ed Tmpdrrev;—Oddels Saris ovK, pn 
6 KAewlas.—Elev, iv 8 eye: 7d 82) peta TOOTO, émerd7) Bov- 
, s £ an ss lA agoe%nr 2 4 
AdpeOa Dd mpatrew, TGs dv ed TpaTToev; Ap av ei Hyiv 
Ss 2 x y Xx a 2 7 y > / Lod 
TOAAG Kayada ein; 7 TovTO éxetvou Ett evnOecTEpov; SHAov 
yap tov kal todro brt otrws éxer.—Duvédyn.— Pepe Fy, 
> NS ~ a » a Y f con ¥. x Sf 
ayaba s& rota dpa Tév dvtwy Tvyxdver july dvTa; 7 od 
XaArerov ode cEuvod dvdpds Tdvv TL Ovde TODTO ColKkev etvat 
> o ra \ \ SA ¥ ing % a > 4 
cates ahs yop dv jutyv eiroe Ste TO mAOvTElv ted 
4 yap;—Idavv Y épn.—Otxodv kal ro tyiaivew kal TO /, 
Kadov elvat kal TaANa Kata TO copa ikavGs TapEckevd-_ 
o a1; —Svveddxet.— ANA phy evyéveral ye kal dSvvdpers Kal 
Tyuat ev TH €avTod ddd eorw dyaba dvTa.—Qpordyer.— 
Té oby, pny, ére jyuiv Aelmerar rOv ayabGv; ti dpa éorl 
\ tal 
TO oddpova te elvat kal dikaov kal dvdpelov; méTepov 
> i an a nan 
mpos Aws, @® Krewla, jy ov, @av radra riOdyer os 
2 l a 5 ; X i " 
ayaba, dp0ds judas Onoew, 7 eav pn; tows yap ay tis Huly 
/, aA tal 
appr Bynrjcerev+ col d& TGs doxet;—Ayadd, én 6 KAct- 


? ‘ 
e 


wi 
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a > > oe / eS a a 
vias.—Etev, iv 8 éyd: ri d& codiav rod yopod rd€opev; C 
2 ~ 2 a x a val lal 
ev Tois ayabots, 7 TOs A€yers;—Ev Tots dyabois.— Ev6v- 

2 5p z 7 a 2 n 4 AS: 4 
pov O71) pn TL Tapadelrwmper TOV dyabdv, 6 Tt Kal G&vov 

“e > a 
Adyov.— AAA jot SoxoBpev, Edy, oddév, 6 KAewlas.—Kab 

% 
é€y® avapynobels eimov drt Nal pa Ala xwdevevouév ye 5 
X ra n > lal lal "4 na Ly a) 
TO peytotov TGV ayabdv Tapadineiv.—Ti robro; 7 8 bs. 
X\ > = 
—Tiy eiroylay, ® Kdewla: 6 wavtes daci, cal of mdvu 
gavro, péyiotov tov ayaddv civar.— Arnon dA€yews, py. 
—Kai éy@ ad mddw peravonoas efrov bru ’Odlyouv xara- 
yédhaoro. éyevopueba tnd Tav E€vov eyd Te kal ot, & Tat d 
’Aiyxov.— Ti 8y, &py, rodro;—"Ori edruylay év trois ep- 
6é ‘\ = \ fal > ; ae | ' 
tpocbev Oéepevor vuvdrn atOis wept Tod adtod édéyopev.— 
Ti ody 81) totro;—KarayéAaoctov dyrov, 6 madat TpdKeLTat, 
Totro makw mporievat Kal dis ratra Aéyew.—Ilds, en, 5 
todro réyets; —‘H codla dyrov, hv & eyd, edrvxla éoriv: 
n~ XS a“ / \a4 2 if of yo / 
TovTo 6@ Kav Tats yvotn.—tKal ds eOatpacev: ors Er. véos 
te kal evnOns eori.—Kayd yvovs atrov Oavpddovra, “Apa 
ovk olaba, pny, ® Kdewia, ori wep aidAnudrwy edrpaylay e 
of atAnral edtvyéotarol elow;—Zvvédyn.—Ovxoby, jv & 
éyé, kal wept ypapydrov ypadpjs te kal dvayvdcews ot 
“ las 
ypapparvoral;—Ildvv yefTi 5€; mpos rods ris Oaddrrns 
kwwdtvous pv ole. evTvxXecTépovs Twas Elvat TOV copay 5 
n lad ral lal / 
KuBepyntov, ws em wav eizeiv;—Od djra.—Ti 5€; orpa- 
Tevdpevos peTa ToTépov av Tdwov Tod Kwdvvov Te Kal THs 

sf / ot a a K a” 9 0 Beg 8 
TUXNS PETEXOLS, PETA TOPOd oTparnyod 7) pera dpalots;— 280 
Mera codod.—Ti dé; dodevav pera Torépov dy ndéws 

na na a 
kwodvvetois, peta copod latpod 7 peta dpabods ;—Mera 
copot.— Ap’ odk, Hv & eyd, dru edtvxéorepov dv oter mpdr- ~~ 
an *» a / 
Tew meTa Copod mpdtTrwy 7 peTa Apabods ;—Zuvexaper— 5 
‘H_ codla dpa mavtaxod eirvxeiy Trovet Tods avOpsrovs. 
> 
ov yap dimou duaptrdva y dv mor€ te coda, adN’ dvdyKn 
> fal f \ / os 8 s a af if if 
6p0Gs mpdrrew Kal ruyxdvew* 7 yap dv obKert cota ein. 
a > 
Duvwpodoynodpcba TehevtGvres od« oid Smws ev Kepa- b 
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o a , 2 a a 
Aalw otrw robro éxew, codlas mapodons, @ av mapi pndev 
a an 2 
mpoodeicOar evtvylas: exevdy 58 TodTo cvvMpodroynodpeba, 
a ec / lat 
mdAw énvvOavoynv adrod Ta mpdTepovy w@pohoynpeva TOS 
n f c cad >) > 
dv tiv éxou. ‘Quoroyjnoayev yap, env, ei nyivy ayaba 
a / / 
TOAAG Tapein, evdapovely av Kal ed mpaTTew.—Lvvedy.— 
a vA > XX 
°Ap’ ovv evdaysovoiper av bia TA TapdvTa ayabd, el pnoev 
fal an tal fal J > = y 
npas @pero? 7 ef Spedot;—Ei @pedot, py. Ap odv av 
a Cree / $e tas I. 
TL @pedol, ei ein pdvov Hpiv, xpeucba S adrots jin; olov 
ay FX 
ourla ei nuiv ely ToAAG, eo Olomev dé pH, 7) TOTO, Tivoipev 
a / 
de pn, €o8 6 Te wheAoiuel av;—Od dyjra, Epyn.—Ti de; 
lal t vs 
of Snurovpyol mavres, ei adrots ein TavTa Ta émiTHdELa 
mapeckevacuéva éxdotm eis TO EavtTod Epyov, xp@vTo be 
> cal 4 a > e S / ms \ =o3 4 
avrois wn, ap av ovro. ed mpdtrovey O1a THY KTHOoW, Ste 
KekTnuevo. elev TavtTa & Set KexTHoOar Tov Syutovpydv; 
oloy Téxtwy, «i Taperkevacpevos ein Ta Te dpyava &navTa 
kal €0da tkavd, textalvorro d5& pi, 08 6 Tr @edoir av 
amd THs KTHoEws;—Ovdapds, &py.—Ti b¢, ef Tis KeKTy- 
/ + A fp \ Nw Ss: / bl ee! J 
pevos eln TAODTOY Te Kal & vuvdi) eA€youev TavTa Ta ayaa, 
_ \ > a“ e 2 X > a \ as A 
xpGro b€ avtots pn, ap dv evdamovot dia THY TovTwY 
KTHoWw TOV ayabGv;—Od dra, ® Sdxpares.—Aciv dpa, 
epnv, @s Eoikev, mi) pdvov KexTHoOa TA ToLadTa ayaa Tov 
/ > Y Ba >] XX .* Lal > a c 
pedAAovTa evdaiwova EverOat, AAAG Kal ypjoOa avTotss as 
ovdey Opedos THs KTHTEws ylyverar— AdnOR A€yers— Ap’ 
a > 4 ” a c \ \ Af > / Lad / 
ov, ® Kdeuwia, 75n Tovro tkavov pds TO evdaipova Toinoal 
Twa, TO TE KexTHoOa Tayaba Kal Td ypHodar avrois;— 
” n a a 
Epovye dSoxe?t.—Ildrepor, iv & eyo, eav 6p0Gs ypirat tis 
\ a a 
} Kal €ay yjj;—Edv 6p0ds.—KadGs ye, hv & éyd, déEyets. 
/ / tL / 2. bal 4 fod ¢ fal 
méov ydp Tov oluar Odrepdv eo, edy Tis xpiTar dr@odv 
} 6p0Gs mpdypare 7 eav eG: TO pev ya Sv, TO SE OF 
Ma) Op0Gs Tpdypare 7 i+ TO pev yap Kakdy, TO d& ovreE 
xX 
kakov ovre ayabdv. 1) odx otrw hayev;—Dvveydper.—tT i 
bs é r) a pl / \ NA a \ XX 2A lal 
ovv; ev TH epyacia Te Kat xpyoe. TH Tept Ta Eda pov 
BA n a \ 
dAdo th éorw 7d amepyatsuevoy 6pOGs xpnodar 7) emioTHyn 
€ , a TENTS x 
N Textovikn;—Od dita, &py.— AAG pv Tov Kal ev TH 


le wight werk’ 

Cees , oF Me a 

Tept Ta oxen epyacia TO dpOGs emiotHun eotly H amepya- 5 
/ es : ’ 

Couévn.—wvédn.— Ap ody, iv 8 eyo, kal Tept thy xpelav 

o , n a a 

oy éhéyouev TO TpOtov Tv ayabSy, TAotTov TE Kal bytelas 

\ / a lad a lol 
kai KddAovus, TO dpOGs Tact Tos TowotTos xpHobar ém- 
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—— 


oTHN Hy iyyoupevn Kal KatopOotca tiv mpagw, 7) GdAo tt; D ‘aelipn 
—Enzorjpn, 7 8 bs.—Od pdvov dpa edrvyfay adda kar 
evmpaylay, ws éotkev, 7) emioTHUN Tapexer Tois avOpdro.s 
ey mdon KTHoe Te Kal pager. QpuodrAdyer.— Ap odv @ 
mpos Ards, jv & éyd, pedds tt TGV GAAwY KTnudTwv dvev 5 
ppovncews Kal copias; apd ye dv dvaito avOpwros TOAAA aor, flee 
KexTnevos Kal TOAAG TpatTwv vody phn éxwv, 7) padrAov © ” 
/ orbya {voby—exav}; dde be oxdme odk eAdtrw mpdtrev 
V1) @ddrrw dv eéapaprdvor, eddrrw 8& duaprdvwev frrov dy ¢ 
Kak@s mpadrtot, nTTov b€ KakOs TpdtTwy GOAws Arrov dv 
ein; —Ilavv y, €pn.—lldrepov oby Gv paddrov éAdtrw tis 
mpatro. mévns av 7 tAovovos;—Ilévns, &fy.—tIldrepov be 
dobevns 7 loxvpds;—Aoberns.—Ildrepoy be evrisos 7 5 
dros; —"Arios.—Ildrepov d& dvdpetos dv [kal cadpwr| 
eddrrw dv mpdrro. 7 betAds;—Actdds.—Ovdxoby kal apyos 
padrov 7 épydrns;—Svvexdper.—Kal Bpadds paddov 7} 
raxvs, Kal GuBdAv dpdv Kal axobwy paddov 7) 6€6;—Ildvra a 
Ta Towadra cvvexwpodpev GAAHAoLs.— Ev kehadaly 8, pny, 
® KAewia, xwwdvvever cipravra & TO TpGTov Epapev ayaa NB. (nm 
eivat, ov rept TovTov 6 Adyos adbrois elvat, Brws adra ye 
xa? aira népuxev ayaba [eivat], GAN’ Os Eoixey BO exeur 5 
day pey aditav iyynrat auabla, pellwm Kaka elvar Tov evav- 
tlav, bom dvvardrepa tanpereiv TH Tyyovpévw KAKO dvTI, 


A a ae * 
dav d8& ppdvnais te Kal copia, pellm ayabd, ata 6€ KAP AL Tree 
a \ 5 7. 9 ae 
atra ovdérepa adtav ovdevds aia etvar.—Palvera, &fpyn, C °°, | 
Ce “Saar Ss TU, Someone / 2 GOO Ke 
ds €oxev, odTws, ws ov A€yers.—TE ovy Huly cp Batver EK Cf { 


ries / a 
rév elpnuévov; GAdo Te 7) TGV pev GAdwv ovdey dv odvreE 
2) \ A s 4 be 6 tas yx e fy / 
dyabov ore Kaxdv, Tovrow dé dvoiv dvrow 1) /pev cola 

c , 
dyabov, 7 0 apuabia Kakov;— Quordyet. 5 


ret-toie 


MAATQNOS 


"Er tolvuv, @pnv, To Aowtov emicKepopeba.  erreLd7) 
eddaluoves pey elvar mpoOrpotucba mavres, epdvnuev be 
Toworo. ylyvopevor ex TOD xphobal Te Tois mpdypacw Kal 
6p0Gs xphoda, tHv Se d6pOdrnta Kal edrvxlay éemorTHyn 
h mapéxovoa, del dy, ws orxev, ex TavTds TpdnoV GravTa 
dvdpa Totro mapackevdlerOa, STws ws copstatos erat 
n 0v;—Nal, éby.—Kal mapa matpds ye dymov Todro oid- 
pevov dev TapadapBdvew Tord paddAov 7) xphwara, Kal k 


“2y 
map enitpdmwav Kal pidwv Tov Te GAAwy Kal TOV packdv- 


) 
2 n =» \ / \ a / 4 (() 
Twy épactay eivat, kal €évwv Kal odirdv, deduevov kal 
ixerevovta codlas peradiddvat, ovdey alcxpdv, ® KrAewia, 
ovdse veweonrov évexa TovTov banpereiv Kal dSovdrcvew Kal 
épacth Kat mavtl dvOpeTe, drioty €OéAovTa banpereiy TOV 
n / xX 
KadGv banpeTnudtwv, mpoOvpovpevov cody yevéoOar 7) ov 
doxel col, nv eyd, ovrws;—Ildvu pev ovy ed jor Soxets 
Aéyew, 7 0 s.—Ei Eore ye, @ KAewia, Hv & eyd, 7) copia 
I > a Nice cD \ tf / 7. o > , 
didaxrdy, GAAG pH ard TadToudrov Tapaylyverat Tots avOpa- 
Tos TodTo yap july ere GoKenTov Kal otmw dimmodoyn- 
peévoy euol te Kal col—AAN Euorye, en, & Vwxpares, 
didaxrov ecivar doxet—Kal éya jodels cimov: "H xadds 
A€yets, @ Apiore avdpGv, kal eb emolncas dmadAdéas pe 
I ” \ ed > na , \ xX > 
oKeWews ToAAHS TEpl TOUTOV aUTOv, TOTEpOY SidaKTOY 7H OV 
dudaxtov 7» copia. vidv ody emeidy cor kal SidaxTov SoKet 
kal pdvoy Tv dvTwy eddaiuova Kal evTvx} Tovey Tov , 
Ore 
xX a a 
avOpwrov, ado Tt} Hains av dvayxaiov civat Pirocodety {fh 
x SiN > a SSN a / \ Ss My 4 
Kal airs & v@ exets adrd rovelv;—Ilavv pev ody, en, to4 
a / 
@® Vékpares, ws oldv Te wdAwora. 
a od 
Kaya tatra dopevos axovoas, Td wey eudv, pny, mapa- 

SS is a an 
devypa, ® Arovvoddwpé te kal EvOvdnue, oloy emibvpd trav odin 
MpoTpentiKOv Adywv evar, Toodrov, tdwwrikdv tows Kal (+ 
pOALs Oud paxpav Aeyduevov: opv dF bmdrepos BovdAcerat, 

b Wit a yd / / na 
TAVTOV TOTO TEXVN TpaTTwY emiderédtw july. et SF pH 
Tobro BovAcobov, d0ev ey amédiTov, TO ELS emidelEaTov 
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n 7 , a , a lal 
T@ perpaxto, TOTEpov Tacav emLaTHunY del adrov KracOat, 
x ov a a a 
n €oTt Tis pla iy det AaBdvrTa evdaysovety Te Kal dyabdv 
v 5 > of rs or 4 os > Te 
avdpa eivat, kal tis airy. domep yap edreyov dpydpevos, 
\ a ee / a 4 x ‘4 le 
TEpt TOMAOD Huiv Tvyxaver Ov TdOvde TOV VvEeavioKxoy coddnv § 
Te Kal ayaOov yevéoOa. 
> a > a ny 
Ey® pév ody tadra eizov, ® Kpirwy: ré 52 petra TodTo 283 
f f na a 
ecouévm Tavy opddpa tpocetxoy Tov vodv, Kal émeakdrovy 
tlva more tpdrov EyowrTo Tod ddyov Kal érdbev ap£owrTo 


f ras / / a9 aes a Lit, nif 
mapakehevopuevot TG veavicxw copiay te Kal dperiy doxeiy, Me foes oF 
6 ov mpeaBuvrepos aitGy, 6 Avovvcddwpos, mpdTEpos ipxETO 5 
Tod Adyov, Kal nets TavTes EBETOMEY TpOs adToV ws 
atrixa pada axovoduevor Oavpaciovs twas Adyous. SmeEp 
a \ , Bow X / > Y eS 
ovy Kat oven nutv' Oavpacrov yap Twa, ® Kpirwv, avnp b 
Katnpxev Adyov, ov col afioyv dxodcat, as TapakedevoTiKOs 
x , eo 2 ee 5 / 
0 AOyos nV ET apeTHV. 
Eimé pot, pn, & Soxparés te Kal tyels of GdAol, door 
ae! tas , 5 Yi X\ / / 
até emiOupeiv Tovde Tov veavioxov codov yeverOa, TOTE- 5 
7 n / x « > an 2 ~ \ 
pov malCere Tatra A€yovtes 7 ws GANnOGs emLOvpeEtrE Kal 
omovdaceTe; 
> % /, 4 >  & € lal \ , 
Kaya duevondnv ori @nOntnv Gpa nuas To mpdrepov Ww, 
n n > / 
matlew, nvika exedevopev diadexOqvar TO veavioxw avTa, 
n / 
Kal 01a Tatra mpocenaicdrny Te Kal ovK éomovdacarny: 10 
tadta otv diavonbels rt paddAov elroy Ort Oavpactas Cc 
/ 
oTovod Coen. 
/, > / 
Kat 6 Atovvaddwpos, UKdrer pHv, edn, ® Ld«Kpares, 
a y 8 2 / 
émws pn eLapvos oe & viv €yets.— Eokeppat, iv o eyd =o oye 
of S a Pe y 
hes,00 yap pn mor eEapvos yévwpar.—Ti obv; edn pare 5 ery 
| cep ~ a 
st BotvrAcoOa adirov copdyv yevécOar;—Ildvy pev odv.—Niv 
Kx + y¥ 
See 82, 7 8 bs, KAewlas aérepov copds eotw i 06; —Odxovv 
’ > Ve q al / 
gnol yé Tw eorw dé, hv & eyo, odk dhatdv.— Tis oé, he, 
las X\ on 
gn, Botvrccbe yevérOar adrov coddy, ayabh d€ pn «iva; d 
a a > / 
— Opodroyotpev.—Ovxodv Os pey ovK éotw, PovrAEcbe 
al J = MN SEN. 
abrov yeverOar, ds & Eore viv, pynkeTe etvai.—tKal eyw 
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NAATQNOZ 


dxovoas eOopuBnOnv: 6 8€ pov BopvBovpévov tiroraBer, 
“Addo TL odv, &pn, ewe? BovrAcrbe adrov bs viv éorly 
pnkére elvat, BovrAecbe adrdv, os Eoixev, GToAwAEVAL; KalToL 
modAod adv G&tor of rowodror elev pido. Te Kal épactat, 
olrwes Ta TaldiKa Tepl TavTds Gv ToMmoawrTo e€odhwdévat. 

Kat 6 Kriournos dxovoas nyavdxtnoéy te trép Tov 
maidsik@v Kal etmev °Q Eéve Oovpre, ef pr} ayporxdrepov, 
éfn, iv cineiv, eimov dv: “ Sol eis kepadny,” 6 tt paddy pov 
kal Tov GANwv Karaevder ToLodrovy Tpayya, 5 eyw oipat 
ovd’ Scvov etvar A€yetv, Os €y@ Tovde Bovdroluny dv eEorw- 
A€évat. 

Té dé, edn, & Krijourte, 6 Evvdnuos, 7 dSoxe? cot ofdv 
T evar WetderOar;—N7 Ala, én, ef py paivoyal ye— 
IIdrepov d€yovta Td mpaypya Tmept od dy 6 Adyos H, 7) pA} 
A€éyovra;—A€yovta, épn—Ovdxodyv elmep A€yer add, ovK 
dAdo A€yer TGV dvTwY 7) exeivo Omep A€yer;—Il]ds yap dv; 
épn 6 Krynourmos—Ev phy kdxeivd y éotly tov dvtwv, db 
déyet, xwpls Tv GrAdkov.—IIdvv ye —Odxodv 6 exetvo 
héywv 7d dv, En, A€yer;—Nal—AAAG pry & ye Td dv 
€ywv xal Ta dvTa TaANOH A€yerr Bore 6 Avovveddwpos, 
elmep eyes TA dvTa, r€yet TAANOR Kal oddev KaTa cod 
Wedderat. 

Nai, pn GAN 6 tatra A€ywv, hn 6 Krijoirmos, & 
Evovsynye, od Ta dvra AE yet. 

Kal 6 Evdvdnpos, Ta d& pr dvta, py, GAAO TL 7) OvK 
gor ;—OvK Eorw.— Addo Tr ody ovdapyod Ta ye pH dvTa 
dvta éoriv;—Ovdayo00.— Eotw obv daws rept radra, Ta ut) 
évra, mpdagerey dv rls Tr, (Bore Kal _etvar) roujoerey dy Kar 
doTicoby Ta pndapyod d6vTa;—Od« Euorye doxet, pn 6 Krio- 
immos.—Tt ob; ot piropes Stay héywow ev TO Shwe, 
ovdéy mpatrovet;—IIpdtrover pev odv, 4} 8 bs.—Ovdxodv 
elmep Tpatrovat, Kal Towdc1;—Nal—To A€yew dpa mpdr- 
Tew TE Kal Tovey eoTwWj;—Qpodrdsynoey.—Ovx dpa rd 
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Na 3 4 tal 
Ye pay Ovt’, Edy, Eyer oddels—zoww? yap dv Ady rl od BE 
c rv ig \ & A *~ / > b / ta) 
@pohoynkas TO py Ov pH oldv 7 evar pndéva ToLety— 
4 lod 
@oTe Kata Tov adv dAdyov ovdels Wevdq A€yet, AAA’ elzep 
i n 
Aeyes Acovytddmpos, radnOH Te Kal Ta dvTa A€yet. 
> = 
Ny Ala, py 6 Krijoirmos, & EvOvenue: GAG ta évra 
\ , x f > / oY ” a 7 f 
Mev TpoTrov Tiva héyel, ov pEevToL Os ye exe. “fat ag 


lds dAé€yets, fn 6 Avovycddwpos, & Kryjourne; elolv 


yap Twes ot A€yovert Ta Tpdypara os 2yer;—Elolv pévro, 
pn, of Karol Te Kayabol kal of radnOq A€yovtes.—Tl odv; 
7 8 Os: rayaba oix eb, pn, eet, TA SF KaKd KaKOs;— 
Luvexdpet.—Tovs b& kadrovs re kal dyabovs suoroyets ré- 
yew os yet TA Tpdypara;—Oporoy6.—Kakés dpa, &pn, 
A€éyovew, ® Krhoinre, of ayabol ra Kakd, eimep os eee 
Aéyovow.—Nal pa Ala, 7 8 bs, opddpa ye, Tors yodv 
Kaxovds avOpérovs: dv ov, édv por Tein, evAaBHon €lvat, 
ta pn oe of dyabol KaxGs éywow. as bd to Gti Kakds 
Aéyovow of dyabol tovs Kaxovs——Kal rovs peydadovs, edn 
6 Evdvdnpos, peydrdws A€yovot Kal Tovs Oeppods Oepyas;— 


Méddtora dyrov, épn 6 Kryoinros: rods yoty wvxpots | 


Woyxpas A€yoval re kal fhacly diaréyecOat.— 20 pev, Epy 6 
Avovyaddmpos, Aowopi, ® Kryourne, Ao.dopfj.—Ma A? ovK 
éywye, 7 8 bs, & Arovvaddwpe, evel PAG oe, GAAG vov- 
OeTG ce as Eraipor, Kal TeipGpar Tre(ew pndérroTe évaytlov 
€uod otrws dypoikws A€yew Sri eyo Totrovs BovAopar 
efoAwrévat, ods Tepl mAEloTOU TOLOdpAL. 

"Ey obv, érresdy jor eddKovv aypiwtépws mpds adArAovs 
éyew, tpocénady te tov Kriowrmov kal elnov bru °Q 
Krijourre, uot pev doxed xpivar yas mapa tév Eévov 
déxecOar & A€yovow, dv eOédwor diddvar, Kal pH dvdpart 
diadéperOa. ef yap enloravra obrws eEoddivar avOpa- 
mous, Gor ek rovypav te Kal adpdvev xpnorovs Te Kal 
Zuppovas moviv, cad totro etre atta niprxatov elite Kal 
map dAdov tov euabérnv POdpov Twa Kal dAcOpov To.odroy, 
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TAATQNOS 


dore amodéoavtes Tovnpoy dvta xpynotov TaAW aropjvat 
n n t 
ei todro énlctacbov—djrov S& ot. enictacbov- éepatnv 
an n st 
yoo Thy Téxynv odar eivat THY VewoTl nipnuevnv ayabovs 
n an / = 
Tovey Tovs avOpamovs ex Tovnpav—ovyxXwpyoapev OvV 
avroty atté: dmodkecdvtwy jyiv TO peipdKioy Kal Ppdvysov 
Sue l Res SO : FC ees 
mToinodvTwy, kal amavras ye nuas Tovs GdAovs. el O€ Vyets 
of véot hoBelobe, Somep ev Kapil ev euol éorw 6 xlvdvvos* 
c b va > < N. Pe yf Sf. ed 
as eyo, éverd) Kal mpeoBdrys eclul, Tapaxiwovveve €ETOL- 
pos Kal mapadidmus euavtdy Atovycoddp tovt@ domep Ti 
if. lot , > uA > > X\ ft 
Mndela rH KoAx@. dmoddtTw pe, kal ef pev BovdAerat, 
c / > S isd Nn a 7 A /, \ 
épérw, ei 8, 8 Te BovAerat, TodTo ToLeiTw* pdvov XpnoTov 
amopnvata. 
Kat 6 Kraourmos, Eye peév, én, kal ards, ® Sexpares, 
/ Pp] / >) X tal / GS / 
érouuds elut mapéxew euavrov rots €évois, Kal édv BovrAwv- 
Ta x a 
Tau dépew ere padAov 7) viv dépovoew, ef por Sopa pi «is 
dokov TedAcuTHTEL, @oTEp 7) TOO Mapovou, GAN’ els apeTHy. 
kalrot pe olerat Avovvoddwpos otrocl yadenalivew aiTo: 
ey d& ov xaretalvw, GAN advTiA€yw pds Tatra & por 
Soxet mpds je pr) KAAGS A€yewvw. GAAA od TO dvTIAéyew, 
® lal ~ 
épy, ® yevvaie Atovvcddmpe, un Kader AowWopetr Oar Erepov 
> \ a 
yap tl éort Td AowWopeic Oar. 
Kal seainciticlaia ‘Qs évros, épy, Tod dytiréyew, @ 
Kryjounne, rouf tods bepoves 
Ildvrws dimou, epy, Kal opddpa yer 7) ov, & Atovucd- 
Swpe, ovK oler eivar avTiréyewy; 
Ovxovv ot y dy, én, arodelEats moTOTE dxovoas ovdevds 
avriWéyovTos Erépou ETEpo. 
by a / a 
AAnOn A€yers, Ey GAAG axovwpev viv El cor dmodel- 
KVUpLL, vaiisg sunt Kryoinmov Avovvaodspy. 
°H kal dadcoxors dv rovrov Adyov; at ve 7 aternmnt 
Pens BEY 
Ilavy, Edn. > gored. 
> > n 
Ti obv; 4 8 Os: eloly Exdorm Tov dvtay Adyou;— 
tf an \ 
Tlavu ye.—Ovdxody ws eoTtw ExaoToy 7) ws ovK oTW;— 


¢: 


Shs 7 
* Aa penvinen 
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‘Qs éorw.—El yap péuvnoa, eon, & Krijourme, kal dpre 286 


eredelEapev pndéva éyovta as ovK atu 7d yap py dv 
ovdels epdvn A€ywv.—Ti odv 8} Todro; 7 8 dbs 6 Krhour- 
= e , > / 3 7 \ vd , ba) 
Os’ aTTOv TL ayTiAeyouev Eyo TE Kal o¥;—IIdrepor ody, 
> a a 
9 8 bs, dvtiWéyousev dy Tod adirod mpdypatos Adyov audd- 
/ x cof » / 2 / 
Tepot A€yovTes, 7 OUTW Bev av SHTOV Ta’Ta Eyommev;— 
Dvvexoper.—ANN Grav pnderepos, Epy, Tov Tod apdyparos 
Adyov héyn, TéTe GvTiA€yomev dv; 1 obTw ye TO Tapdmay 
ovd” av peuvnwevos ein Tod mpdypatos ovdérepos uavj;— 
Kai rotro cvvapoddyer— AAN dpa, drav eyo pev Tov Tod 
mpaypatos Adyov héyw, TY 5& GAdov Tivds GAdAov, TéTE 
2 / Pe eS , s \ ° \ S IOs / 
avTiAcyovev; 1) Ey@ A€Eyw Mev TO TPAypa, TV SE OVdE A€yeELS 
\ :. c XS \ / an / a x Pp) i 
TO Tapdmav; 6 be yn A€ywv TO A€yovTt THs (Gv) dvTir€yor ; 
” € S re pig g >. Xx \S 5 
Kai 6 pev Krnounmos éolynoen: eyo 68 Oavudoas Tov 
Adyov, lds, pny, & Atovytddwpe, A€yets; od ydp ToL 
GAG Todrdv ye TOV Adyov TOAAGY 67 Kal TOAAdKLS akKNnKOaS 
del OavudGo—kal yap ot audi Ipwraydpay ofddpa éxpdvto 
bel \ ¢ » , pI \ \ 2 S 6 , 
atT® Kal of rt madaidrepou epyol b€ del Oavpaords tis 
a & \ - vA > J ‘ (ae ae 
Ookel elvat Kal Tovs TE GAAOUS avaTpEeTwY Kal AUTOS avTOV 
—otpar & advrod thy dAndevay rapa cod KddALoTA Teb- 
ceca. GAdAo TL Wevdi A€yew ovdK EoTW;—rTotTO yap 
a / a 
ddvarat 6 Adyos* 7H} yapj;—aAN’ n A€yovr’ adhnOn A€yew 7 
py A€yewv; 
Dvuvex dpet. 
na / 
IIdrepov oby Wevdi pev A€éyew odk ort, SodCew pévTor 
éorw; 
Ovse So0EdCew, Edn. 
Ovd dpa Wevdis, Ww 8 eyd, dda €ort TO mapdray. 
Ovx ep. 
. XK > nO 
Ois dpa dpabla ot8 dpabets dvOpwrou 7 ob Tobr’ dy 
an / 
eln dyadia, eimep ein, TO WeddecOa Tov TpaypaTwv; 
Ildvv ye, pn. 
G2 
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WAATQNOS 


"AAAG TOdTO ovK EoTLY, WV B eyo. 

Ovx en. 

Aédyou évexa, & Awwvvoddmpe, AEyers Tov Adyov, va bi} 
dromov héyns, 7) @s GAnOGs doKe? cor oddels elvat apabys 
> avOpdTreav; 

"ANAG ob, dn, eArey€ov. 

"H xat éor. rodro xara rov ody dédyov, e&edeyEat, 
pndevds Wevdopevov; 

Ovk éoriv, pn 6 EvOvdnpos. 

Otis dpa éxédevov, pn, eyo vuvdy, 6 Atovveddmpos, 
efeheyéar; TO yap pi) dv ws dy Tis Kedetoat; 

Xd 8 exédeves; Sri, Hv 0 eye, & Evovdonpe, Ta copa 
radra kal Ta ed éxovta od Tavv TL pavOdve, addhAa Ta- 
Xéws Twos évv0d. tows pev ody Hoprikdrepdy Te epyoopat, 
GAA ovyytyvecke. Spa dé ef yap pyre WevdecOar EoTw 
pyre Wwevdn do€d¢ew pyre dual7 etvar, GdXAo TL ovd e€apyap- 
rave éorTw, Grav tis te mpaTTy; TMpatTovTa yap ovK 
€or dyaptdvew tovrov 6 mpdrre. ovx ovTw déyeTE; 

Ildvy y, &pn. 

Todré éorw dn, Hv 8 eyd, Td oprixdy epdtynpa. et 
yap ph awaprdvomev pte mpdrrovres pyre A€yovTes pyre 
diavoodpevot, Duels, @ mpds Ards, ei Tatra otrws exe, Tivos 
dwddoKador Keres; 7) odK Apt. pate apeTHv KaddAdLoT dy 
Tapadodvat avOpamav TO eO€dovT. pavOdavew; 

_ Ett’, py, © Zdxpares, 6 Avovecddwpos trodaBav, otras 
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Kal ToOTd eoTw TO coddv; 

Atros cavrdv ye dn eEeddyyxets, py, & Sdxpares. 

Ti d€, jv & éyd, & Evdvinue, ob ob wér0vOas TodTo 75 
ato Td0os; eye ydp To. wera vod ériodv dv mdoxwv Kab 
peta Avovvcodépov rodde, Pirns Kxehadis, otk dv mavu 
Gyavakto(nv. «imé pot, op ovyt Ta pev enloracbov Tov 
OVTwY, TA O€ OK ericTacOor; 

"Hxiora ye, én, & Sdéxpares, 6 Avcovvcddwpos. 

Ilds A€yerov; Epnv éyd: add’ ovdev dpa enictacbov; 

Kai pdada, 7 8 os. 

Ildvr’ dpa, pny eyd, érictacbov, émednmep Kal driody; 

Ildv7’, py: kal ob ye mpds, etrep kal &v enloracat, mavra 
enloraca.. 

°O Zed, pny eyo, os Oavpacroy déyets Kal ayabov péya 
mepavOa. pov Kal of GrAdou TavTes GvOpwmor mavT emt- 
oravral, 7) ovdév; 

Od yap dyrov, én, Ta pev enioravrat, TA 8 odK ém- 
oravrat, kal eloly dua émuornuovés Te Kal dvemioTHpoves. 

°"AAAG Ti; Hv O eyo. 

Ildvres, 7} 8 6s, mavta énioravrat, elmep Kal Ev. 

°Q, npos Tv Oedv, hv & éyd, & Avcovveddmpe—dijro yap 
pol éarov 7dn Ott omovdd¢erov, Kal pddis vas mpovKade- 
odunv onovddtew—atra TO dvt. mdvra éxlotacbov; otov 
TEKTOVLKHY Kal OKUTLKIY; 

Ilavv y’, &pn. 

°H kal vevpoppapeiy dvvare éorov; 

Kal vat wa Ala xarrvew, én. 
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cal A X\ 
°H xal Ta Tovadra, Tovs dorépas érdcot clot, Kal THY 
Gpj.ov ; 
Ildvv ye, 7 8 Os: cfr’ odk dy ole Guoroynoa Huas; 
A 

Kal 6 Kryoirmos trodaBeév: [pos Aids, én, Atove- 

4 , / 7 4 > , 4 z 
oddwpe, Tekunpidy Ti por TovTay émidel~aTov ToLWvdE, @ 
eloouat bre GAnOH A€yeTov. 

Ti émdeiEm; py. 

Otcda Evdvdnpov érdcovs dddvtas exet, Kat 6 EvOvdnuos 
ém0c0us ov; 

Ovx e€apkel oor, py, axodoa bri Tavta émioTapeba; 

Mndapds, 7) & bs, AAG TotTO Ett Huly pdvoy eizaTov Kal 
3 ay: ; 4 bd an / \ >> 54 c , 
emidelEarov Stu adn dA€yerov: Kal édy eEtanTov OmdcovS 
Exdrepos eéxet tuOv, Kal dalynobe yvdvtes Hu@v apiOun- 

+ , CA x Ss 
odvtwy, on TercducOa byiv Kal Tadda. 

“Hyoupévw ody oxdmtrecOar ovk nOed€eTHY, GAN Gpo- 
oynodrnvy mavTa yxphuata enloracba, Kal? ev Exacrov 
epwrdpevot bd Krnoinmov. 6 yap Krioirmos mavu amapa- 

/ IQr ve > > £ fal ‘ >s + = 
KaAUTTMS ovdey 6 TL OVK HpSTa TeAEUTSY, Kal TA aloxioTa, €t 
% - XN > 4 c / ¥ “ 3 4 
emotaloOny: Ta dé dvdperdrata dudce ATHY Tots Epwryuacw, 
Gpodroyodvres cidévat, Somep ob Kampor ot mpds Thy TANYHV 
hs , > af A > » \ > , S 7. es 
Oudoe @Oovpevol, Got eywye Kal atrdés, @ Kpirev, ia 
° Ya > t lol ; e's \ o / 3 
amortias jvayKkdoOnv Tedevtav epéoba [rov Evevdnyov] ef 
kal dpxeioOar émloratto 6 Arovvaddwpos: 6 d¢, Ildvv, én. 

Od djmov, Hv & eyd, kal és payalpas ye kvBicray Kat 
mt Tpoxod Swetcba THALKodTOs By, otTw Téppw codias 
HKELS; 

Ovdev, Edn, 


IIdrepov 8é, 


Me 


+ 
TL OV. 
, ! 


4 
bt 
nv & ey, mavta viv pdvov enictacbov 7 


Kal del; 

Kal del, edn. 

Kal ére maidia jorov Kal evOds yevouevor jricracbe 
mavra; 


"Edarny dua dpporépo. 


Se 


EYTOYTAHMOS 


\ eos ¥ Tad 
Kal jpiv pev Gmoroy eddxer To mpaypa evar 6 & 
> 0/7 > a => 
Ev0venyos, ’Amorets, pn, & Véxpares; 
Psi 7 a: ) lad 

TAjv y Sr, Gv &) ey, cixds judas éore copods etvar 

> a et / 

ANN iv, bn, CeAHons por amoKplverOal, ya emidelEw 
kal o& tadra Ta Oavpacra spodoyobvra. 

> XX / Lal > a 

AAG pny, iv & éyd, jdicta Tadra efedr€yyoua. el yap 

Fs a 
Tot A€AnOa Ewavtov codds Sv, ov S& TobTo emdelEes os 
mavra énlorapat Kal del, ri petGov Epuarov adrod dv eBpoyut 
> \ n / 
ev TaVvTl TO Bin; 

> 

Azroxpivov 67, &pn. 

c b) / > 4 

Qs droxpwovpevov éparta. 

‘ad ? > aX 

Ap’ otv, pn, @ Vdkpates, ematHpwv tov ef 7 ov; — 
” , => ss / >a I & ete J / 
Eywye.—Ildrepov obv 6 émiotjpwr ef, robT Kal ericracat, 
x @ 

7 GXAw To;—Qi emiotipwv. olyar yap oe Thy Woyxnvy 
x a 
déyeww* 7 ov TovTO A€yets; 

Ovk alcxdvet, pn, & Vdxpares; epwradpevos dvtepwras; 

> z > 2 - 2 s lat at A s / 

Elev, nv 6 éy@: GdAAa TGs TOW; otTH yap ToLNTw 
a % 4 icf \ 27 DA > ifae - 
OTws av ov keAevns. OTay pn €l0O 6 TL Epwtas, Kedevers 

ia 3 / > S \ > A 
pe Gums AmokpiverOa, GAAG ur) ETAaVvepécOa; 

‘YrokauBavers yap dijmov TL, py, 0 r€éyw; 

»” > + ey , 

Eywye, nv 0 €yo. 

IIpos rotro rotvuy aroxpivov db troAapBdvess. 

Ti ovy, pn, av od pev GAN Epwrds diavoodpevos, eye 
8& GAAn broAdBa, erevra mpos Toiro dmoKplvoyat, eLapKet 
cou ay pndev mpds Eros aroKplvwpa.; 

F 

"Epovye, 7) & ds* od pevTor ool ye, ws ey@pat. 

ny , 
Od rou pa Ala droxpwodpa, jv 8 éyd, mpdrepov 
mpw av TiOwpaL. 
> oY ry \ & a or 4. € DN / 4 é 
Odk aroxpivel, Ey, Tpos & Gy del VToAGpBavys, OTL EXwV 
a te oe Of ; 
prvapeis Kal apxaidrepos el Tod d€ovTos. 
/ 
Kay éyver adrov bri pow xaderatvou SuacréhAovte Ta 
na , Ve 
deydpeva, Bovdsuevds pe Onpedoar TA dvOmaTA TEpLoTHOGS. 
dveuvjoOnv odv tod} Kédvvov, drt pou Kaxeivos xaAematver 
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éxdorore bray abr6 pi) brelkw, recta ov Nrrov emysehetrar 
as auabods dvtos: émel de ody dvevevonuny Kal Tapa TodTOV 
gorav, @nOnv deiv trelkew, ph me oKaLov iynodpevos 
oirntiy py mpoodéxoiro. etmov ody: AX’ ef doxet cot, 
Evdvenye, ottw moveiv, moutéovy ov yap TavTws Tov 
KdAALov éricraca diadréyecOa 7) ey, TéexvNV Exwv tdidrov 
avOparov. pera ov madw e& apxijs. 

’Arroxptvou 8, @n, mddw, mérepoy enlotacal to & 


> Xx BA x + a fod 
erlotacat, 7) ov;—Eywye, Epyv, TH ye Wuxi. _ hot 
e os, Dh 
Oiros ab, én, mpocamoxkpiverat Tois Epwrwpévois. ov 
x yx > a et bd 9 2g Se ‘4 
yap €ywye €pwT@ OTM, GAA El ETioTaTAal To. 
a / X\ 
TIAéov ad, édnv éyé, Tod déovros amexpwaynv b70 arat- 
7 > yp é / > an >s EA 
devolas. dAAA ovyylyvwoké pow aToKpwodpar yap ndy 
c n [4 pI / fa > f , a 2 ae. 
amh@s bru értorapal to & énlorayat.—lldrepoyv, 7 8 Gs, 
a eared Le Rn Be Ue ef S C4 / ” 
TS aiTe Toto y del, 7) éoTr pev Gre TovT@, éoTrw Se 
ig c / > 7 4 3 > 2 3 VA 4 
bre érépw;— Ael, brav érlorwpar, iv & eye, TovTo. 
Odix ad, pn, Tavoe. Tapapbeyyomevos; acd oc, 


ce 


"AAN Strws py} TL Mas ty 76 “det” rodro. oalys 


Ovxcovv nuas y’, pn, GAN elmep, o€. GAN Aroxpivou: 
} del TovT@ éemloracat;— Al, jv O eyo, ererdy Se? Adedetv 
To “‘érav. Obcaty del pev ToT enlotaca del 8 emiord- 
Mevos mérepov Ta pev TobT® enlotacat ® érictacal, TAD 
ddA, 2) TOUT TdvtTas—Tovro, epnv eyd, Gmavta, & y 
emioTapal. 

Totr’ éxeivo, pn: fixer TO adto mapddbeypa. 

"AAN apaipa, Edy eyd, 76 “a y enlorapya.” 

"AMAA pNde ev, Ey, AhéAns: oddey yap cov déopuat 
ddAAd por andkpwat ddvao dv aravta enloracbar, et fui} 
mdvra énlorato; 

Tepes vee dv ely, Hv 8 eyo. 

Kai ds etre: [pooride: rotvuy 75n dru BovAe &navra 
yap dporoyels érloracba. 


EYTOYTAHMOS 


¥ y 3 , ra 

Eouxa, Epnv eyo, ererdyrrep ye ovdeutav exer dvvapw Td 
ce é& ee »” rd ne ee 

ériorapat,” wavta dé éniorapat. 
> a Se. 

Ovxoby Kai cet apoddynxas exioctacbat TovT® @ éniota- 
wat, eire Grav éxloty etre STws Bovdrer del yap Gpoddynxas 
pe 6 1 Pr / a > o x a Xx 
émictacGat kat Gua wdavra. d7ydov ody Sri cal Tats dv 
> ‘ > 
nmtoTm, Kal Gr’ éylyvov, kal ér évou: Kal mpiv adres 

ys lad 
yevérOat, Kat mply ovpavov kal ynv yevérba, naictw 
a 4 y Se te Ig \ \ + 7, yy > 
aravra, eimep det enictaca. kal val pa Ala, épn, adros 
| ee. SB /  @& x» 3 ‘ UA 
del emioTHoet Kal Gravta, av éye BovrAwpat. 

"AAG Bovdnbeins, wv F eyd, @ Todvtipynre Evovdnue, 
ei 5 TG dvTe GAnOH A€yers. GAN ov Gor TaVU TTTEdW 
ixav@ elvat, el py o Bovdndein 6 adeApds cov otroat 

é , el py cor crpPovdnbein 6 ddeApds cov ot 
, A \ U ” ” / 3 >> 7 
Atovvadébmpos oftw 6% taxa ay. elmerov b€ pot, Hv 8 eéyo— 
XX x ‘ ” > ” conan n > , cA 
Ta ev yap GAAa ovK €xw vyly TOs audio ByToIny, ovTws 
> , , > 7, oe > Be > / 
els codiay Tepatwdecw avOpoTois, THs eyo ov TavTa 
enlorapat, ererdy ye tyes pare—ra d& Towdde Ts GO 
erlaracba, EvOvinye, as of ayabol dvdpes Gdixol elow; 
a a” 

pepe cite, TodTo emicrapat 7) ovK eriorapya; 

> / / » 

Exioraca peévto., edn. 

> 
Ti; Ww 8 eyo. 
“Ort ovKk Gdixol elow of ayabol. 
an lal ’ 
Ildvv ye, jv & eye, mada. GAN od TovTO épwTd: AAA 
an na ca 

os Gdtkol elow of ayabol, Tod éya TotTo Euabov; 

Ovédapod, pn 6 Atovvaddwpos. 

a £ 

Ovk dpa énicrapa, pny, Todro eyo. 

/, < x 

A.apOeipers, en, Tov Adyov, 6 Evdvényos mpos tov 

, \ / € \ ’ > d s, 
Atovvadéwpov, Kal davycetat ovTOTl OVK ETLOTAPEVOS, KAL 
a Nd d a \ > , K A c A f0) 
émiothpov dpa av kal dvemiotynpov. Kat 6 Avovycddwpos 
npvdpiacev. 

na > Es WA ef a 

"ANAG ot, Hv 8 eyo, TGs A€yers, @ EVOVSnpe; ov Soxet 

a Ph Aas 5 
cot dpOGs adeApos Eye 6 TavT’ eldas; 

> / Nr Le: \ 

’AdeAgos yap, pn, eyd eips Evdvéjpov, taxv vrokaBav 
c , 

6 Atovycddwpos; 
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Kaya etzov: "Eacov, dyabé, éws av EvOdinuds pe d.8aey 
5 os érlorauat Tors ayabovs dvdpas Gri déikoé «lot, Kal py 
por POovnons Tod pwabjparos. 
Devyeis, yn, @ Sdxpares, 6 Arovvaddwpos, Kal odK 
,  » eb€rets aroxpiver Oa. 


ee FOIL PLO 
& 2e7 
{ 


‘Se: > - > ra ev ’ x fal c I 
I é* HrTwy yap «ius Kal Tod ér€pov 
t oUpe PKenes ¥; oe ey ie, : yap a a po 
"10 tyOv, ote TOAAOD S5€w py ov do ye Hevyew. ToAV yap 
a a s a 
c mov ely pavdrdrepos tot “Hpaxdéovs, ds ody ofds Te Hv TH 
Is £3 
tlu-cebkuol? re t8pa SiapdxerOar, copiotpia oton Kal bd THv codlay 

Vert ae = , 
A. “Ww — dyrelon, et play Kepadry Tod Adyou Tis amoTewot, ToAAGS 
an ° na I 
dvtl rijs pias, kal Kapkiv@ til érépw cogiorh éx Oadarrns 
ps LA 7, a. , A 3 X\ 
5 adiypevw, vewott por doxely KatamwemAevKdTt’ Os éeEtd?) 
> NN b 4 icf 2 Ce fee ST | ‘ id \ zr 
avtov Aver otrws €x Tod em apiotepa A€ywv Kal daxvor, 
Tov IdAewy Tov adeAdpidody BonOdv émexad€caro, 6 5€ aiTa 
a / a 
WW. d ikavds éBonOncev. 6 8 euds IddAews [TarpoxaAjs] ei €dGor, 
/ 
TA€ov av Odrepov Toincecer. 


Pra ee ew 


’"Andxpwat 5H, pn 6 Atovvoddwpos, éméTe oor Tatra 
buvyntar mérepov 6 “IdAews tod “HpaxAéovs paddAov jv 

5 adeAdidods 7) ods; 
. % Kpdrictov toivey por, ® Atovvaddwpe, jv 8 eye, amo- 
Jost of —_xplvasOal cou. od yap pi avijs Epwrav, cxeddv_ Te éy@ 
WIL EV OUR) rob? € olda, POovGv Kad diaxwddvor, va ph didaén pe 
Evdvdnuos éxeivo Td copdv.— Atroxpivov 8, épn.— Amo- 
10 Kpivopat 5%, etmov, dre Tod ‘Hpaxdéous iv 6 "IdAews aded- 
e didovs, euds 8, ws euol doxet, 000 dmwoTiwdv. ov yap 
Ilarpoxdijs jv avtS marjp, 6 euds ddeAdds, GAA Tapa- 
V mAjov pey Tovvoua “Idixdijs, 6 “Hpaxdéovs ddedpds.— 
TlarpoxdAjs d€, 7) 8 6s, ods;—Tldvy y’, épnv éya, ououn- 
5 Tplds ye, ov pevTor duoTdrpios.— AdeAdds Gpa éoti cot 
kat ovx adeAdpds.—Od x duordrpids ye, & BéATiote, pny: 
éxelvou pev yap Xarpedynmos jv Tarnp, eds 5¢ Swppovickos. 
—Ilarnp dé iv, pn, Swhpovicxos cal Xaupédnpos ;—Ildvv 
298 y’, pv: 6 yey ye euds, 6 dé exelvov.— Odxody, 7 8 bs, Erepos 


EYTOYTAH MOS 


b te / a a 

wv Xatpednuos tod watpds;—Totpod y’, épnv eyd—Ap* 
= X\ > ee x , x \ > a 

ouv Tarnp iv ETEpos WY TaTpos; 7) ov el 6 adds TS ALlOy; 

/ = | nr a 

—Acdorxa pev Eywy’, pny, ui) havG b7d cod 6 adrds: od 
4 n a a 

MevTot ot S0KG.—Ovdxodtv Erepos ef, edn, rod AlOov; — 

id / ” 

Erepos pévtot.— Addo Tt obv Erepos, } 8 bs, Sv AlOov od 
/, ny ~ 
AiBos ef; Kal Erepos dv xpvood od xpucds ef; —Eort rasra. 

ts cal 
—Ovdxoiv cat 6 Xapednpuos, en, erepos Sv rarpds ovk 
x» X\ 4 my 3 a t > X\ > 
av taTnp €in.— Eorkev, iv 0° éyd, ob marnp elvat. 

Ei yap dizov, én, rarnp eorw 6 Xaipednuos, troraBav 
6 Evdvénpyos, maAw ad 6 Swdpovickos repos Sv Tarpos 
ov TaTnp eat, ote ov, & Véxpares, andtwp ei. 

Kat 6 Krijounmos éxde€dpevos,. ‘O- 6@ tyuérepos, en, ad 
TatTip ov Tatra Taira TéeTOVOEV; ETEpds €aTW TOvp0d TaTpds; 
—IToAAod y’, pn, Se7, 6 EvOvdnuos—AAAA, 7 8 Gs, 6 
aités;—O airos pevtot.—OvK« av cvpBovdroiunv. dddAa 

, 5 As > \ , rit ere a es 

TOTEpov, @ Evdvdnpe, €uos povoy éotl marip 7) Kal Tov 
n K 

ddAwv avOpdmwv;—Kal rdv dddrwv, épy 7 oler Tov adrov 

/ »” > , = wy a wy” € Ve 

marépa ovta ov Tatépa elvat;—'Quunv dyra, épn 6 Krio- 
, / be 4 a \ x X\ A a 
immos—Tt d€; 1 6 Os* ypvoov dvTa pH xpvoov eEtvat; 
7 GvOpwrov dvta pr dvOpwrov;—M? ydp, épn 6 Kryour- 
mos, ® Evvdnue, TO Aeydpevov, od Alvov Aw ouvaTTes: 
dewov yap A€yers Tpayya el 6 ods TaTip TavTwY éotly 
matnp.— AAN éotw, &pyn.—lldrepov avOpdrwv; 4 8 ds 
x n / 
6 Kryournos, 7) Kal inmwyv kal Tov ddAwY TavTwV Cowv;— 

f yw Le g \ UK A3 Si 7 tore / 

IIdvrwv, épn.—H kat pntnp 1 pytnp;—Kai n pyrnp ye. 
x Be vA y € ‘\ / / > \ a 

—Kal rav éxyivwv dpa, én, ) on pytnp paTnp éotl TOV 

‘\ BA \ 
Oadatriov—Kai 7» on y, &py—Kat ob dpa dderdos 
Cys = \ , \ Y/ K \ s , 
et rGv KwBiGv Kal kvvapioy Kal xopidiwv.—Kai yap ov, 

V4 

épn.—(Kdmpos) dpa cou marnp éote kat Kvwv.—tKai yap 
ool, py. 

» ° / 

Airixa 5é ye, 7} & Os 6 Atovvaddwpos, dv po. aroxpivn, 
= a / 4 
® Krone, 6puodroyjoes Tatra. elmé yap pot, €or cot 


/ wy a» 
kvovj;—Kal pddra movnpos, pn 6 Krnoiunmos.—Eotw otv 
H 2 
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ai’7@ kvvidia;—Kal pad’, &pn, €repa Tro.adra.—Ovxody 
marhp totw avtav 6 kbwv;—Eywyé tor eidov, épy, adrov 
dyevovta tiv Kiva.—Ti ov; od ods éorw 6 Kbwv;—Tdvv 
Y, &pyn.—Ovxoiv sariip dv ods ori, Bote ods TaTip 
ylyverat 6 Ktwv kal od Kvvapiov dbedpos; 

Kat ad0is tayd trodaBav 6 Arovvaddwpos, iva ys) 
mporepdv tt etmor 6 Krijoummos, Kat ért yé poe pexpdv, pn, 
andxpwau tUmTes Tov Kiva Todrov;—Kal 6 Krioirros 
yehdoas, Ni} Tovs Oeods, fn: od yap dSvvayar c€.—Odxodv 
Tov GavTod TaTépa, &py, TUTTELS; 

TloAd yeévtor, pn, dSuxardrepov Tov tueTepoy aTépa 
TUnroust, & TL paddy coors viels otrms EpvTevr. GAN _Ij 
mov, ® Evovdnue [6 Krioummos], soAN ayaba axd Tis 
tyetépas copias ravtTns awoddAavkey 6 TaTIp 6 beTEpds 
te Kal Tév Kvyidiwr. 

"AX ovdev detrar ToAAGY ayabdv, @ Kryjoirze, ov7? 
€xelvos OvTE ov. 

Ovde ot, 7} 8 Gs, & EvOvdsnue, adros; 

Ose ards ye ovddels avOpdtwr. eimTe yap pol, @ 
Krijoinmme, ef ayabdy vopuicers elvar dodevodvtt papyaxov 
muciv 7) ovk ayabdv etvar Soxe? cot, drav dénrarr 7 els 
médepov bray in, dra éxovta waddov iévat 7) avoTAov.— 


” n lal tal 
Eyotye, pn. Kalror otwat ri oe TGv KadGv epety.—Dv 


LA 4 ” > a> rs 3 ‘\ ss < , 

apiota eloel, Ey GAN’ aToKpivov. €mrEid1) yap @podrdyets 

ayaboy elvar pappakov, bray dén, Tivey avOpdT@, Addo TL 
na XN 2 \ c a lal 4 ~ an 3 ae 

rodro TO dyabov ws TAcioTOV det Tiveww, Kal KadGs exe? E€e1, 
, >A t a 

édy tis ait@ tphpas eyxepdon €AdAEBdpov Guagav;—Kal 6 
- , = EB / / ay > / re > 

Krioinmos etrev lav ye opodpa, @ Evdvdnue, éav 7 ye 

6 mivwv doos 6 avdpias 6 év AeAdots.—Odxodr, en, kal év 

TD ToACUM errELd}) Ayabdv eoTw Smda Exew, Os TAcioTa Set 

” / / \ > 4 3 ig re , 2 

Exel dopaTa TE Kal domidas, emEldnTEp ayabov éoTiW;— 
; S 

Mada dijrov, pn 6 Krioimros: ob & odk oler, @ EvOvdnue, 

b) \ Va ¥ > 

GAA play Kal ev dépv;—"Eywye.—H kat rov Cnpvdvyy av, 


pf 


EYTOYTAHMOS 


Epy, Kat Tov Bprdpewy otrws od daAloais; eyd dF Suny oe 
deworepov civar, dre SrAOMAXNY dvTa, Kal Tévde Tov éraipor. 
Kai 6 pév EvOvdnuos éolynoev: 6 8% Avovvoddmpos mpds 

Ta mporepov aroKexpiméva TO Krnoinaw ipeto, Odxoty cal 
xpvatov, 7) 8 bs, ayabov SoKe? oor etvat éxew ;—Ildvv, 
Kat Tatra ye Todd, pn 6 Krijoimmos.—Ti ody; ayaa od 
doxet cou xpiva dei 7 Exew Kal mavtaxod;—Sddpa y, 
€pn.—Ovxotv xal 7d xpvotov dyabdv sporoyets elvar;— 


Fatah 3 4 
7 OQporsynka pev odv, 7} 8 6s —Ovdxodv det det adrd exew 


: 
Leet dyvara éy70v.—Ovdxodv kal ob, ibaa beans Opas obv 


Kal TavTaxod Kal ws pddwora év éavTo; Kal ein av evda- 
povéotaros el €xou xpvolov wey tpia rddavra ev rh yaortpil, 
rdAdavtov 6 év TO Kpavio, otatipa b& xpvood év Exatépo 
THPOAALG ;—Paci ye otv, & EvOvinue, pn 6 Kmjournos, 
TovTovs evoayovectatovrs etvat VKvOdv kal dpiorovs avdpas, 
ot xpvalov Te év Tots Kpaviois €xovew Todd Tois EavTay, 
@orep ov vuvdy eAeyes TOV Kiva Tov TaTépa, Kal 6 Oav- 
paciétepov ye €rT1, bt kal mivovowy ex Tév EavTdy Kpaviwv 
KeXpuT@pevwv, Kat Taira evTos Kabopdow, tiv éavtay 
Kopudiy év tals xepolv Exovres. 

Ildrepov 6€ épdow, pn 6 BAGoOn pas, kal Skvdat re Kal 
of GAAo GvOpwror Ta duvaTa pay 7 Ta ddvvara;—Ta 


Wek d hpetepa iwatia;—Nai.—Avvara ody sos éotly TavTa.— 


‘Yreppuds, pn 6 Krjowrros.—Ti b€; 7 8 bs —Mnbdev. 
ov 0 tows ovK ole. atta dpav: otrws abs el. GAAG pot 
dokels, Eddvdnue, od Kabevdur emixexowjodat Kai, (el) ofdv 
te Aéyovta pydev A€yewv, Kal od TovTO ToLEtY. 

°H yap ovx oldy 7, pn 6 Avovvaddmpos, cryGvta 
Aéyew;—OVd’ drwctiody, 7} 8 bs 6 Kryounmos.— Ap’ ovde 
Ayovra ovyav;—Ert jrrov, &>y.—Orav ody didovs h€yns 
kal vAa Kal odypia, od ovydvtTa héyers;—Ovxovv et ye 
éyd, en, Tapépxoua ev toils xaAxelous, GAAA POeyyopueva 
kal Bodvra péyicrov Ta cidrpia Agyerat, edv Tus dyyynrau 
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a yw , > RS 
GorTe Toro pev tm codias Edabes ovdev eimdv. GAN’ Ett 
a) 3 4 fxd a> / Cad 
fou TO Erepov emdelEarov, Smws ad Eatw héyovTa cvyav. 
i be 4 ¢ Co ¢< ie + XX is 
c Kaé pou eddxer trepaywviay 6 Krijounmos bia Ta TatdiKa. 
n /, cas ” 
"Ora oryas, pn 6 EvOvdnwos, od ravta oryas;—Eywye, 
a2 % > an A XX , A oA lal c r 
7 8 6s.—Ovkoty kal Ta A€yovta olyGs, eimEep TOV ATavTwV 
/ , > a 
éorly Ta A€yovta—Ti dé; &pn 6 Kryjowrmos, ov ovya 
/ 3 >, ¥ 2 , 
5 tavta;—Ov dijrov, pn 6 EvOvdnuos—AAN apa, @ BeEr- 
/ , Bo 
TioTe, A€yer TA TaVTA;—Ta ye SyTov A€yovra— AAAA, 7} 
nan an a x 
0 6s, od Todro épwrG, GAAA TA TavTA oLyG 7 hEyeL; 
a 
d Ovddérepa xal duddrepa, py tpapracas 6 Avovvaddwpos* 
“ath rt 4 = \ ~ ig a, 79. , > ef 4 an 
Tor _ & yap oida brt,7H Groxpice: odx ELers 6 Te xph. 
a yA oe 7 - / / 
Kat 6 Krioinmos, dorep id0et, ueya Tavy dvaKxayxacas, 
*Q Evdvdnpe, py, 6 adeAGds cov eEnuorépixey Tov Adyov, VWs 
5 kal dméd\wd€ Te kal Hrrnrar. Kal 6 KAewlas savy jody 
\ 2 / or ¢ / > ' a aA 
kal éyéhacev, Bote 6 Krijoummos éyévero mAelov 7 dexa- 
Ie < {4 a ed a »” < eters 4 
mAdows. 6 dé por (Soke?) Gre Tavodpyos Sv, 6 Krjourmos, 
> 31 , wo a , > t > ee 
Tap avt@y tovTwy aita radra TapyKynKder ov yap éoTw 
»” - 7 an n ? , a Last 
G\Awy Torav’Tn copia Toy vov avOpoTwv. 
e Kaya etrovy Ti yeas, @ KAewia, eal orovdaiois otrw 
/ a 
Tpaypacw Kat Kadots; 
D>) ~ af) , > tO Ss >s , No r e 
v yap dn Te méTOT Eides, @ VdKpares, kadov Tpayya; 
¥ ¢ - 
én 0 Atovvaddwpos. 
5 “Eywye, pny, kal ToAAG ye, @ Arovvoddape. 


> eo y a a ” x SN a a 
301 Apa érepa ovta Tod Kadod, fy, 7) TavTa TO KAAG; —— }y 
7 ; w Kad \ > ni ? , € \ > v4 \ AS , 
2, bhnace ady®. €v_ Tavtl €yevopnv v70 amopias, kal nyovunv 
g / n 
rs ot-vom Slkaa merovOevar Ste ypvéa, Suws 8% Erepa epyv adrod 


fy ie” ye Tod Kadod» mdpeotiy pévto. ExdoT@ adrdv KdAXoOs Th. 
5 ’Eay ov, epn, Tapayévytat oor Bows, Bods et, kal ore 
vov eyo cou ma pert, Saige €l; 
- Ebepripes Toor ye jv & eyo. 
"AAA Tiva sie &py, €éTE€pov éTépm Tapayevopuévov 


re WN, 
Rees O Erepov Erepov ay etn; 


EYOYAHMOS gor b 


+ a“ > ae a ” a a 
Apa rtotro, épyv éyd, amopeis; "Hdn 88 totv dvdpoty b 
‘ 3 a a fod 
THY codiay éxexelpovy pipeicOat, are emiOvuav adris. 
Ilés yap ovx arop&, épn, kat éyd cal of GAdou Eravtes 
avOpwro. 6 pi) ort; 
Ti A€yets, Wy 8 eyd, & Avovveddupe; ob TO Kaddv Kadsy 5 
> \ \ > \ 3 , A > ‘ yw »” a 
— kal TO ae Xp aloxpov;—Eay eporye, &pn, d0xF}.— 
na an > n 
Ovxodv doxet;—Ilavv y’, €n.—Ovkoiv kcal 76 tabrov trabrov 
Kal TO €repov Erepov; ov yap dymou TS ye €repov Tadrdv, GAN’ 
éywye 00d dy raida Gyunv Todro amopira, ws od TO Erepov C 
cd , 3 b] > BR , an XQ i. an 
€TEpov €oTiv. GAA, w AvovvTddupe, TodTO ev ExdY Tapykas, 
3 \ 1 x” a ov € aN ts ¢ 
ével Ta GAAa pow Soxeire Gorep of Snusovpyor ols Exacta 
mposnke anepyacerOat, kal tyets rd biad€éyerOar mayxddws 
amepyacerOat. 5 
Olcda ody, pn, 6 Te mpoonKer Exdoro.s TOY Snovpyav; 
na sf rf / be} ” ig 
mpOrov tiva xadkevew mpoorket, olo0a;—Eywye ott yad- aw 
kéa.—Ti 5, Kxepapevew;—Kepapéa.—tTi dé, oddrrew re 
x ” 3 , \ x > ‘4 , e ee c 
kal éxdépew Kal Ta puKpa Kpéa KaTaxdwavra eeu Kal drrav; 
—Mdyeipov, iv 8 éyb.—Odxodv éay ris, en, Ta mpooy- d 
kovra mpatTn, 6p0Gs mpa&er;—MddAtora.—l pooner b€ ye, 
c , A rd , ae / 2 € , 
os pis, Tov pdyeipov Karaxdnrew Kal éxd€épew; w@poddynoas 
Tadra 7) 00; —Qpordynoa, pny, GAAG ovyyvepny por Exe. 
—Ajrov toiver, 7} 8 bs, bre dy tis opdgas Tov payetpoy Kal 5 
kataxowas épjon Kal dation, TA TpooHKovTa ToUjoel Kal 
/ 
éav Tov XaAkéa Tis adToy XaAKEvN Kai TOV KEpapéa KEpayedy, 
/ 
kal obros Ta TpoorKovTa Tpaket. 
"QO, Tdceidov, iv & eye, iin KodopOva émiribets TH e 
, Oye & 4 of, / oe ee 3 
copla. apd pol more atrn mapayevicerar Hote por oikela 
yeveo Bar; 
> / 
’"Emyvotns av abriv, & Léxpares, py, oixelay yevo- 
pevny; 5 
RS , ON ” ee eS one 
av ov ye Bovdn, Epny eyo, ONAov OTL. 
Ti dé, 7 & bs, Ta cavrod oles yryvdoxewv; 
a ~ 
Ei pr} te od GAAO d€yerss Gnd god yap det ApxerOa, — i 
a > 0,/, Lic 
redevray 8 els EvOvdnmov tovds. 
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7 ny n = bo x »” % 3¢An 
Ap’ odv, én, tadra iyi oa clvat, Gv dv apEys Kai e&Fj 
a a x , e a \ , 
go. avtois xpnobat 6 ri av BovdAn; otov Bods Kal mpoBaror, 
a an 3 , 
dp av jyoto tatra o& civa, & oo ebeln Kal aroddcba 
a an lan 7 # ‘ ccf 
kal dobvar kal Pica btw Bovro1w OcGv; & & Gv pH ovTws 


e 
én, od od; bof 


Kayé (75n yap dre e& adrdy xaddv te dvaxtyo.ro Tay 
épwrnudrwv, Kal dua Bovdduevos Ort TaxioT dxKodcar) 
Ildvy pév obv, édny, otrws exer Ta Towatrd éorw pdva 
éud.—Ti d€; (Ga, &py, od Tatra xadeis & av Wuxi Exn; 
—Nai, épnv.—‘Opodoye?s otv trav Gay ratra pova evar 


a lal * 
od, Tept & dv cor efovola 4 mavta tadra Torey & vuvd7 


ou 


; 


éya eXeyov ;— Oporoyd.—Kal és, eipwrixGs Tavu emucx@v 


oe / ie > / ” > SS , ” 

@s Te péya oxoTovpevos, Eimé por, pn, @ VHxKpares, EoTw 

co. Zevs tatpGos;—Kal éy® tronrevoas ew Tov Adyov 
aT pe S$; Y U) Pi 


if > / LA re a» ¥ 4 \ 7 
? : is ~ 4 
olmep €TeAevTHTEY, GTOpOY Twa _otTpopyny Ehevyov TE Kal h 


> , ¥ oe bl] 7 > / > ¥ ER 
eoTpepouny 7j6n @aotep ev SixTvw €iAnupevoss Ov«K EoTw, HV 
d eye, @ Avovveddmpe.—Tadaizwpos dpa tis ot ye avOpw- 
oe \ XO 2 fad ® ft / a  F > / 
Tos et Kal ovdé “AOnvaios, © pnte Oeol watpGot elow pyre 


tepa pure GAXo pndey Kaddv Kal dyaddv.i—Ea, jv 8 éyd, . P 


5 , a 
® Atovvaddmpe, ever Te Kal pi) XaAETO@s we Tpodidacke. “L 

= ~ = 4 
€oTe yap €worye Kal Bool Kal tepa oixeia Kai waTp@a Kal feo 


Ta GAXa boamep Tots GAXos ’AOnvaiors TéY ToLovTwY.— 
Eira rots dddous, py, APnvalors od« Eotiv Zeds 6 atpGos; 
—Ovx gor, iv 8 éyod, atrn } émovupia “Idvwv ovdevi, 
¥fy—> > Lal cad a 2 ly > a ¥”AP? ¢€ cal 
ov@ boot €x THode Tis TOAEWS ATwKLoMEVOL Eloly OVO jpiv, 
AAAG ’ATdAAWY TaTpGos 51a THY Tod “Iwvos yéverw: Zevds 
Een cher n X > cal e \ ! 
d° npiy marpGos mev ov Kadreirat, Epxeros d€ Kal pparpwos, 
kat A@nvaia ppatpia.— AAN apxet y’, pn 6 Atovvaddwpos* 
éotiv yap cot, as €ouxey, AtddAAwY TE kal Zeds kal ’AOnva. 
—Ilavu, jv & éyéd.—Ovxody kal otro. col deol dv elev; 
€pn.—llpdyovor, jv & éyd, xal dermdrar—AAX’ ody col 
ox x > X\ c Va > ~ > 4 , 
Ye, Ey’ 7) OV Gos @poAdyynxas avTovs etyat;— Qpodrdynka, 
” C i“ \ 4 < > an yx \ m~ | e € 
edn: tt yap 740w;—Ovxodv, Edy, kal (Oa elow otror ot 
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Geol; @poddynxas yap doa Worx éxe Ga eivat. 7) obrou e 
ot Oot ov« exovew Wrxivj;—Exovow, iv & éyé.—Odkobv 
kal (4 elow ;—ZGa, &pnv.T adv d€ ye Cowr, En, apo- 
Adynkas tadr’ elvac od, doa dy oor e€f Kal d0bvar xat 
amobdcbat xal ica b1) OG Stw dv BovdAn—OQpoddynxa, 
Edu: ovk €or yap por avddvors, & EvOvSne.— 10 87} poe 
evOvs, 7 8 bs, elmé: ered) cov Spodroyets elvar tov Ala 
Kat tovs dAdovs Oeovs, Gpa eEeati cor attovs aroddcOar 303 
i) Sobvat 7) GAN’ 6 Te dv Bovtrn xphobar Sowep trois dAdous 
(gots ; © barot hed ¢ 

"Ey® pev ovv, @ Kpirwr, domep TAnyels t70 TOD Adyov, 
é€xelunv adwvos: 6 & Kryourmds por lav as BonOjowr, s 
Tlummagé & “Hpaxdrews, pn, xadod Adyov.—Kal 6 Avovvad- 
dwpos, IIdrepov ovv, pn, 6 ‘Hpaxdijs aunma€ eotw 7 6 
Ilumnaé “Hpaxdjjs;—Kat 6 Krioinmos, °Q Udcedov, edn, 
dewOv Adywyv. adiocrapar ayaxw TH dvope. 

"Evratéa pévror, & pire Kpirwv, oddels doris od Tdv D 
Tapovtwy ITEpeT IVETE TOV AdyoU Kal Ta Avdpe, Kat YeAGrTES 
Kal Kpotovvtes Kal xalpovtes OAlyou maperaOnoay. emi pey WwW, 
yap Tots éumpoober ey Exdoros Tact Taykddws eOoptBovv 
povot of Tod EvOvinpov épacral, évradda be dAlyou Kai ot 5 
kloves of ev TG Avkeiw COopvSnody 7 emi roiv dvdpoiv Kat 
noOnoav. éya pev ovv Kal adros otrw dueréOnv, Bote 
Gporoyety pndévas mémoTe avOpesrovs ideiv ottw copovs, c 
Kal mavrdnact Katadovdwbeis td THs copias adroty ent 
TO énawely Te Kal éyKwpidew atta éerpanduny, kal elroy | 
°Q. paxdpior ope THs Oavpactis picews, ol ToaovTov TpAaypa | 
otrw Taxd kal év drAlym xpdvm eEelpyacOov. ToAAG per 5 | 
oby Kat dda of Adyou tuGv Kara exovow, & EvOvdnpé re 
kal Avovvcddmpe: év 5& Tots Kal rodro peyadomperéotaror, 
étt TGV TOAAGY avOperTwyv Kal TOV TEepVGv 67) Kal SoKoUVTHY 
ql_elvas oddey tyiy pédet, GAAG TOV dpolwy tty pdvor. 
éyd yap €D olda br rovrous rods Adyous Tdvu per Gy dALyou 
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dyatdev dvOpwror Spoor tyiv, of 0 dAAoL odTw voodow 
lal lal if 
abrovs, dor’ eb otda Sti ailcxvvOeter dv paddov eed€yxovres 
Kx ‘ 
TowvToLs Adyous Tovs GAAOvs 7) adrol eLeheyxopevol. Kal 
rode ad Erepov Syporixdy te Kal mpaov év tots Adyots* 
¢ 4 an / \ > X , > \ lad 
Omdrav ire pyre Kaddv civar pndey pare ayabov mpayya 
pyre AevKov pnd GAAO TGv ToLrovTwv pndévy, pnde TO Taparrav 
érépwy Erepov, drexvds pev TO dvTt ovuppanrere TA OTOpaTa 
an > , ef \ 'é 4 ? > , % cal 
TOV avOpeoTmYv, Hotmep Kal dare Ort 6 ov povoy Ta TeV 
ddAwv, GAA ddkatre dv Kal Ta tyerepa ad’Tdv, TodTO wavy 
vo fs bs x 3 XN an , > ~ A 
Xapley TE €oTW Kal TO emaxbés TOY AOywY adaipEiTat. TO 
d& 8) péytorov, br Tadta obrws exer duly Kal TEXVLKOS 
eEntpnrat, dor ev) wavy ddrlyw xpdve dvtwodv dv pabeiv 
° {4 ” » \ lal , \ an , 
avOpdtwvs éyvav éywye kal TO Krynointe rov vodv tpoce- 
lal a a fal , ES 
X@v, oS TAXD das ex TOD Tapaxphya miysetoOat olds TE Hv. 
TovTo pev ovy Tod mpaypyaros oPOY TO Topdy Tpds pev TO 
Taxd Tapadiddvar Kaddv, evavtiov 8 avOpedTwy diaréyerOat 
ovK émitnderov, GAN av yé por TelOnobe, evAaBHoecbe pr} 
~ > 4 , ef be x 3 , cn ‘ 
TOAAGY €évavtioy Eye, va pH TaXd ExwabovTEes Vuiv py 
cldGow ydpw. adda pdALoTa pev adTa.mpds GAA}AW pdva 
duad€yeoOovr ei SF juj, elep GAAov Tov evavtiov, éxeivov 
, a oo C:. a > 4 Y xX os nan bbs 
Movov Os Gv viv 616@ apyvptov. Ta avTa S€ Tatra, Edy 
cwppovnte, Kal tots padntrats cvpBovdredoete, pndétore 
\. 2 , t > Ce ee, SO \ € a 
pndevt avOpanmwy diareyerOar GAN 7H dply TE Kal avrois: 
st \ 4 yd > ¥ , \ XN 4 > , 
TO yap onaviov, ® Evdvdnue, risov, TO 5€ Ddwp evwvd- 
tatov, dpiotov ov, as épn Livdapos. add ayere, jv 9 
eyo, Stws Kaye cal Krewlav révde mapadéker Gor. 
Tatra, © Kpirwy, cal Gdda Grra ére Bpaxéa d1are- 
x9evres arfuer. okdrer ody Stws cvupoirioes Tapa TH 
advdpe, as exelvw darov olw re eivar didaEau tov eb€dovT’ 


{ 
Olax 


dpytpiov diddvar, cal ovre piow ov6’ Hrixlay eelpyew _ 


ovdeutav—d S& cal col pddvoTra mpoonker aKxodcat, STu ovde 
TOU Xe ceasat garov diakwdrvew ovdév—pi_ ov _Tapa- 
AaBeiv dvtiwody edreTOs Tiv operépay codpiar. ~ 


ETOYTAHMOS 


—_ , > 

KP. Kai piv, & Séxpares, idrgrxoos pev &ywye Kat 
Yd ” 6d 4 / >| A ie 2 
noews av Te pavOavoyu, Kivdvvedw pévTo. Kayo ets etvar 
n > c 7 2. / b] > \ 
T@VY OVX Opolwy EvOvdrjuw, add’ éexelvov dv di) Kal od 
éX col “py x» > / € \ na a 
éAeyes, TOV Fdwov av e£edeyyouevwv tnd TOY ToLovTwY 
/ a 3? a a 
Adyav 7 eLeheyxdvTwv. arap yedotov pév jor doxel elvar 
\ a 
TO vovdereiv ce, Guws dé, & y Kovov, eOéAw oor atay- 
yethau. tov ad’ tyav amidvrwy to? Sri mpocedOdy ris 


cal “ / 
Hol TEepimaTovvTL, avip olduevos Tavu eivar codds, ToUTwY 5 


lad oY ‘ , \ ’ DS bs n 
Tis TGV TEpl TOs Adyous Tods eis TA SikaoTHpLa Sewdr, 
z a a a vat 
Q Kplror, pn, odd& axpod révbe tdv copév;—Od pa 
\ s z > 2 / > x or + le SS 4 
tov Ala, iv & éysd: od yap olds rT 7 TpocaTas KataKkovew 
b70 Tod dyAov.—Kal pv, edn, Giov y jv axodoar—Ti 
/ n fal 
6€é; Wv & éyo.—TIva Feoveas avdpav biadeyouévwy ot viv 
AUSSIE: ie ee 
, ro > lad \ \ 4 4, J ‘ 
sopetatol eiat TOY TEplL TOUS ToLovTOvs Adyous.—Kayw 
K 
eizov: Ti ody efaivovrd co1;—Ti 5 dAdo, 7} 8 bs, 7) olamep 
del dy Tis TGV TowtTrwv aKovcat AnpovyvTwy Kal rept ovdevds 
afiwv dvatiay crovdiv Toivpévav; (ottwot yap mws Kal 
elmev Tots dvdépacww).—Kal eyd, AdAG pevTou, Epnv, xaplev 
yé Te Tpayyd eoTw 7) pidocopia.—tloiov, ep, yaplev, @ 
ie > A x aa ” 2 bs \ > a / 
pakapte; ovdevos pev ov Géiov. adda kal ei viv Tapeyévov, 
navy dv oe otpat aloxvvOjva imép tod ceavtod éralpov: 
or nt cA *n/ € \ / 5 , bd 
ovTws iv dromos, eOéAwy éavTov Tapéxew avOpadro.s ots 
X\ A 
ovdey péAet Ore Gy A€ywow, TavTos be pyyatos avTéxovTat. 
Kal ovro., Omep Gpte edeyov, ev Tots Kpdtiotol elo Tov 
a > es 2 al. \ 
vov. GddAa yap, ® Kpitov, épy, TO Tpaypa adro Kai ot 
n n \ 
dvOpwrot of én TS mpdypart biarpiBortes haddol elow Kat 
Cy lal 4, 
katayéhaotot. "Epol b€, ® Sexpares, TO mpaypa eddxer 
n yw 4 \ 
ovk dp0ds Wéyew ov0 obros ovr ef Tis GAAOS Weyeur TO 
peévto. eOeAew diaréyerOar roovTos evavtiov moAAGY 
lal / 
avOpotrav dp0ds por ddKer pepe Oar. 
SQ. °Q Kpitrwv, Oavydorot elow of _rovwbrou dvdpes. ” 
arap ob olda 6 Tt pédAAw epetv. more pa jv 6 TpocedOdv 
\ 
cot Kal peudopevos tH pirocopiav; Torepoy TOV aywvi- 
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an lal Bs x Qn A 
cacba Sewav ev Tots dixaornplo.s, pyTwp Tis, 1 TOY TOUS 
Viy a cs (ee. 34 
apni TovovTous eloTEUTOVTWY, ToLNTIs TOV Adywy ots ot pHTopEs 
aywviCovrat; 
/ o io > oe 
c KP. “Hxiora vy tov Ala pytwp, ot6€ oipar mém0r avTov 
ent duxaotypioy avaBeBnkévary GAN ératew aitdv dace 
A n / ‘ \ Pg x \ > \ * 
mept Tod mpayparos vy Tov Ala Kai dewdr elvar Kat dewovs 
Adyovs ovvTiWevat. 
X\ 
5 0. "Hdn pavOdave: rept rovrwv Kal adros vuvd7) Eued- 
Nov A€yeww. ovTor yap elow pev, @ Kpitwr, ods pn Ipe- 
= ovat - duxos peOdpia hiroodpov re avdpos Kat ToATLKOD, otovTaL 
i: 0 eivat Tavtwy copstato. avOpaTwr, Tpos 5& 76 civar &, 
tal cal lan > cal 
kal doxeiy mavu Tapa ToAAOls, GoTe Tapa Tacw evdokipety 
° a 
cdl ou) d eurodan opiow civar ovdévas GddAovs 7) Tods TeEpl Pido- 40s 
; , > , € a = Ws , ) , € 
sopiav avOpsrovs. ayyodvrar ody, éay TovTovs eis bdfav 
, XQ lal = , > > Sf 
kataotnowow pndevos doxeiv dios eivat, avait BnTiTws > / 
” x 5 x , > , y , { 
yon Tapa Taow Ta viKntypia els dd€ay olcecbat codias 
/ a ‘\ x lol > , nr / 4 XX 
5 Tepl. Elva pev yap TH adAnbeta opas copwrarovs, ev bE 
o ORS a nan 
MYGVTRL Tois idfois Adyous Stay drorAnPOdow, tad Tdv audi EvOy- 
i \ 
CW.) 


rw ACES andl 
E> NV 


, \ xe a = , > , 
dnuov KoAover Oar. cool sé 7yotvTat elvat Tay elKdTws* 
/ X\ ‘ / ” / Xx nr 
peTpims péev yap Pirocodias Exew, peTpiws 5€ ToAITLKOY, 
/ 3 ’ iy , / > ’ / ia ” 
 hatoime @ Tave e& elxdros Adyou—perexey yap auorépwr Scov eet, 
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év Avxelw. Cf. Pausanias i. 44: ‘The Lyceum is named from “71 
Lycus the son of Pandion, but was from the first considered, as it a 1 
is now, a temple of Apollo, who was here first called Lyceus.’ 
After Aristotle had made the mepimaros, or covered walk, of the 
Lyceum the place for teaching his pupils, a scene very similar 
to that which is described in the Euthydemus occurred there. In 
the Panathenaicus 236 D Isocrates says that he had heard how 
‘some three or four of the vulgar Sophists who pretend to know 
everything had been sitting in the Lyceum’ and railing against 
him. 

% modus. The affirmative 7 in Plato usually begins an answer to 2 
a previous speaker, as in Pol. 453 E, 530 C, 567 E, Euthyphr. 14 B: 
but Heindorf’s proposal to omit it here is rightly rejected by 
Bekker as too arbitrary. 

mepraotyker. The common reading is meptearyket: but Schanz, 
Praef. xiii, refers to Choeroboscus, Dict. 596, 27 éyévero ciornxew 
Oia rhs et OupOdyyov. 

trepxiypas, ‘ having leant over.’ Cf. Hom. Efigr. xiv. 22 6s 8€ x’ 3 
irepko yn, Tupl TovTov may 70 mpdcwrov prex Gein. 

‘Onétepov BT. Cf. Lys. 212 C dmédrepos ovv ad’rav rorépov pidos 6 
éariv; Pol. 348 B‘Omorépas ody cot, qv 8 eyo, apeoxer, ‘Gentler and 
less direct than zrorépws, Would you tell me which of the two ways 
you prefer? Cf. Euthyd. 271 B’ (Jowett and L. Campbell). On 
Pol. 348 B, cf. Adam: ‘Hermann writes rorépas, but the text ought 
not to be changed either here or in Eufthyd. 271 A.’ In Lys. 
212 C there is apparently no various reading, and it would be 
difficult to accommodate Hermann’s remarkable conjecture 6 mérepos, 
adopted by Adam, to émoré€pas, Pol. 348 B. Cf. Jann. 2038: ‘ The 
use of the relatives in indirect questions brought them into 
association with the ordinary or direct interrogatives, and thus 
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rendered them admissible in questions also, especially in A 
dialogue,’ i.e. in the dialogue of Classical Antiquity, 500-300 B.C. 

g tplros amd cod, ‘next but one to you,’ Socrates himself being 

counted in. 

br ’Afidxou. Cf. Ps.-Plat. Ax ‘och. 364 A KNewilay 6pa rév “A€wxov. 
The sons of the elder Alcibiades were Cleinias (Hdt. viii. 17) and 
Axiochus, and their sons were the famous Alcibiades and this 
younger Cleinias, who were therefore first cousins. 

3. #Atxiav. The first meaning of the word is ‘size,’ ‘stature,’ as in 
Lucian, Vera Hist. i. 40 dvdpas peyddous Gcov mytoradiaiovs ras 
jAtxias. But ‘stature’ being in early years an indication of ‘ age,’ 
HAtkia is commonly used in the latter sense, as here. 

éxeivos piv... ovros 8. These words are wrongly referred by 
Routh and Winckelmann to the two Sophists. In correcting this 
error Stallbaum seems to fall into another by referring éxeios to 
Cleinias, and odros to Critobulus. In reality éxetvos indicates the 
one who is thought of as more remote (e€xe?t, yonder), being only 
incidentally mentioned, namely Critobulus, otros the nearer in 
thought, namely Cleinias, of whom Crito has been chiefly speaking. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 3, 13 Todro rd Onpiov, 6 KaXovct Kady Kal wpaitor, 
tomouTe Sewdrepov eaott Trav hadrayyiar, do@ exeiva pey aydueva, Toro 
b€ ov amrdpuevov, eday dé tis aird Beara, éevinoi rt. Demosth. De 
Cherson. 108 16 BéXrvoroy adel, 7) TO PaoTov Graytas Eye" én” exetvo 
pev yap » pvots adr) Badietrat, ent tovto S€ TO Ady@ Set mpodyer Oat 
diSdoxovra tov ayabdv moXirnv. Cf. Kiihner-Blass, Gr. Gr. § 467. 

Schanz, JV. C. P. p.69, understands 7Arxiav as referring to ‘ stature,’ 
and éxeivos to Cleinias, and quotes Xen. Conv. iv. 11-12 as proving 
the superior beauty of Critobulus, though the passage evidently 
means the very reverse. For after speaking of his own desire 
to be thought handsome Critobulus says: ‘I take more delight 
in looking upon Cleinias than in all other beautiful things in the 
world: and I would choose rather to be blind to all other 
beautiful things than to him alone. And I am vexed by the night 

_and by sleep, because I do not see him, but most thankful to 
the day and the sun, because they show me Cleinias again.’ 

4 okdndpds T, oxrAnppos B, ‘thin,’ ‘slender,’ ‘puny’: cf. Hesych. 
orrnppoi’ ot icxvol wat Aenrot trois gdpaow. Schol. in Luthyd. 
oxrnppds 6 TO pev xpdv@ mpecBirepos, tH S€ Set vewrepos Sonar. 
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Tpodepns 8€ 6 rd pev xpcv@ vedrepos, rH Se Ber mpecBvrepos. In B 
there is a marginal note on oxdjpos' Otrw déyerat Kal mapa 
*Aptororéder 6 ioxvds Kal Aentds 76 cGpa. Cf. Aristot. Some. iii. 7 
Probl. i. 30,14, where oxAnppoi is a better reading than Bekker’s 
oxAnpoi. 

Kadds kal dya0ds rHv dypiv, ‘of a noble presence’: so Plato describes 
Parmenides, Parmen. 127B. In Xen. Conviv. iii. 7, iv. 10, v. 1 
Cleinias is represented as especially proud of his acknowledged 
beauty. 

peréxe. BT. Heindorf’s conjecture perezye, adopted by Stallbaum 
and Badham, is quite unnecessary. Socrates is referring to the 
custom of the two brothers, not merely to yesterday’s exhibition. 

Katvol tives ad oUTOL, ds Coke, godiotal. This sentence formerly 
assigned by Ficinus, Routh, and others to Socrates, is rightly 
transferred by recent editors to Crito. The conjecture, ws Zocke, 
is much more appropriate to Crito than to Socrates, who knew 
all about the two Sophists. Stallbaum after codiorul interpolates 
Sw. Nai. unnecessarily. 

at, ‘again,’ implies that in Crito’s opinion they had already had 
Sophists enough in Athens. 

évred0ev obey, i.e. from some part of Greece including the islands. 

@ovpiovs. Thurii or Thurium was a town of Magna Graecia on 
the Gulf of Tarentum, deriving its name from a neighbouring 
fountain Thuria. After the destruction of Sybaris by the people 
of Crotona an Athenian colony was sent out by Pericles (circ. 
443 B.C.) to found a new city near the ruins. The history of 
Sybaris and Thurii is given by Strabo, 263, and more fully by 
Diodorus Siculus, xii. 9-11. 

devyovtes. Heindorf’s conjecture pvydvres is unnecessary, as 
every means not only ‘to go into exile,’ but also “to be in exile.’ 
Both these meanings are well illustrated by Hdt. vi. 103 Kipava 
rov Stnoaydpew KatédaBe huyeiv e€ ’AOnvéwy Tewslorparoy roy ‘Inmo- 
pareos* Kal ait@ hevyovre ddupridda dvedeo Oat reOpinr@ ovveBn. 

éxetOev, i.e. from Thurii. Heindorf points out the error in the 
statement of Athenaeus xi. 506 dveidifery adtois (rov TNdtwva) Kui 
ri éx Xiov ris marpisos puyjy, ap’ iis €v Qovpios KatwoxicOnoar. 

amept Tovade Tois TOmToUs, i.e. Greece, in distinction from Italy or 


Magna Graecia. 
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5 8 88 od épwras THv codiav airotv, ‘but as to what you ask about 
their wisdom.’ Cf. Xen. Anad. v. 5, 20°O 8¢ déeyets Bia wapedObvras 
oxnvory, Vi. 1, 29°O 8€ tpeis evvoeire, drt Frrov dy ardor ein, Oecon. 
c. 15, 6 & 8€ elmas ds Set pabeiv... Kat a dei roreiv, kal @s Bet Kal 
émére éxaotra, Hier. c. 6, 12 & dé éfyraoas Hpas, os rods pev irous 
pédiora ed} rroveivy Suvdpeba, Hellen, ii. 3, 45 48 ad eiras, as eye eipe 
olos dei more petaBaddcobat. 

In such passages ‘the neuter 6, referring to what follows, stands 
at the beginning of a proposition, in order to carry back the 
thoughts to a preceding assertion’ (Matth. G&. Gr. 478). Very 
similar to this is the use of gzod in Latin: cf. Madvig, Lat. Gr. 
398, Obs. 2. 

wiv copiav. For the accusative after epwras cf. Profag. 351E 
Thy ndoviy avTny épatay ei ork ayabdy eotw. Phileb. 19 B. 

Cavpacta, & Kpitwv B, Stallbaum, Schanz. This reading is better 
than any of the variations proposed. The sense is quite clear: 
‘What is their wisdom? A marvellous wisdom, Crito, they are 
absolutely all-wise.’ 

6 mdooodor dtexvas tH ye B, Vind. Cf. Kiihner-Blass, Gr. Gr. 
459. i., who refers to 291 AI “ANAG py 7d ye ev 01d, and Polit. 305 C 
76 ye 57 Katavontéov, and adds ‘mit durchaus epischer Farbung.’ 
For r# ye Bekker and Stallbaum adopt os éywye T, Ficinus ‘ equi- 
dem,’ and regard tm ye as an error of transcription arising from 
the accidental omission of ws in dreyvés as éywye, and the subse- 
quent change of ET into T. 

If the latter reading were adopted, #s would have its consecutive 
sense, ‘so that J did not even know before what pancratiasts were.’ 
Gherdt 1.2163 io 135s NensGy7a ve ape 

But the reading of BV is not to be set aside without absolute 
necessity. ‘Apud Platonem saepius quam apud alios scriptores 
articulus demonstrativi pronominis munere fungitur’ (Schanz, 
NCO Lae TO): 

8 t etev. On the recent fashion of printing both the pronoun 
and the conjunction as one word, ér, see Introduction, p. 48. 

7 waykpaniactal. Cf. Schol. in Plat. Pol. 338C mayxpariacris 6 
maykpdrtov dywreCduevos’ ott b€ roto dyay tis e& drehovs mddns Kal 
Gredovs muypns cvykeipevos. 

ob (Kad &) Td “Axapvave éyeveoOnv. xara B, Vind. éyevéaOny is 
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omitted in T, and by Schanz and C. F. Hermann (Teubner), and 
placed by Badham after pdyeoOar. 

But the tense of éyevér@nv shows that its subject is ra *Akapvave, 
not the Sophists, and instead of removing ¢yevécOnv we need only 
for xara read xa$’ & A careful inspection of Codex Clarkianus 
shows that there has been an erasion after the first a in xagra (sic). 
Cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 6, 5 6 cidas & ore vdpipa, cab’ & det ras aAAnAots 
XproOat, viprpos dv cin, Hellen. i. 7, 29 aita ra mpdypara, Kab? & Kul 
ai Gpaupriat doxoidct yeyevi,oOat. 

kai pix,  Tavrev tom kpatetv TV, éore om. B: Schanz omits 7d 2 
and €om, Madvig conjectures payy 9) mdvtwy xparei, Badham and 
Burnet omit the whole clause. Ficinus follows the text of TV: 
‘hi vero corpore primum pugnare maxime possunt, et eo genere 
pugnae quo omnia (omnes?) superantur.’ Heindorf, rightly re- 
taining the text of TV, explains it as follows: ‘ Pugnae genere, 
quod verum est mayxpdriov. Spectant haec liquido ad superiora 
illa 6 re elev of mayxpatiaora.’ But the real meaning of the clause 
is most clearly shown by what immediately follows, ev dmdAas yap 
...paxerGa. The art of fighting in armour with the real weapons 
of war was the perfection of military training, as described by 
Nicias, Zach. 181 E, ‘he who understands this art could certainly 
not be hurt at all by any single assailant, perhaps not even by 
many, but in every way would thus have an advantage.’ In Gorg. 
456 D éuaGé tis muxrevew Te Kal maykparidgew Kai ev Gras pdyerla, 
Gore xpeittav eivat Kat pirwy kai éyOpav, the most important art is 
named last. Cf. Legg. 813 E, 833 E. 

Kai dywvicagGar, Schanz omits kai without sufficient reason: in 272 
dyevioacfa there is an allusion to speaking in person, which is here a 2 
contrasted with teaching others. 

cvyypiderGar Aédyous, ‘to get speeches composed.’ Cf. Quintil. 3 
Inst. Orat.ii.15 ‘Socrates inhonestam sibi credidit orationem quam 
ei Lysias reo composuerat ; et tum maxime scribere litigatoribus 
quae illi pro se ipso dicerent erat moris, atque ita iuri quo non 
licebat pro altero agere fraus adhibebatur.’ 

maykpatiactiKy téxvy- ‘Vellem, interiecto articulo, 77 mayxpa- 5 
riaotixy téxyn’ (Heindorf). The article would be out of place, or 
at least, unnecessary, as ‘ pancratiastic art’ is not here limited to 


the well-known bodily exercise. 
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épyés. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 766 év 8 éoriv piv apydy. Schol. dpydv' 
d-paxrov kat mapadeeypévov, oeiioy yevéoOut kal py yevdopevov 
(Heindorf). 

pnd dvrapa. Cf. Demosth. 24 Aaxedatpoviows pév rote, & avdpes 
’AOnvaion, tmep Tav Sixaiwy dvtnpare. Thuc. iii. 32; Xen. Cyr. v. 4, 25. 

év tots Adyous paxerOar, an allusion to év érAos paxeoOa, ‘to fight 
in their armour of words.’ 

mapaSodvat éuautév, ‘to give myself over as a pupil.’ Cf. 285 
ropabidope epavtdv Atoyveodap@ tovto. Legg. vii. 811 E tous véous 
avrois mapadibovar Oidackewy re Kal mratdevery. 

éxov T, €yo B; cf. 285 E dxovw B (Schanz). 

mapapvOroy Tod pi oPetcOar. The article with the infinitive 
expresses the purpose or effect of the rapapi@or, Cf. Aesch. Pron. 
V. 243 e&ehvoapny Bporodts tod py Siapparobévras eis “Ardov podety. 
See Hermann on Viger, De /dzot. Gr. not. 271. Paley’s suggestion 
that in rod py two constructions are mixed, ro py for éore py, and 
Tov poety is unnecessary. 

THs Todtas Tis tywye EmibupS, THs éprotixys. Diogenes Laertius in 
his life of Protagoras (ix. 55) names first in a list of the works of 
Protagoras then extant Texv épiorixay. In Plato the word éeprorixds 
first appears in Lys. 211 B a\Ad Opa Gres emikouproets pol, eay pe 
edéeyxew emtyetpn 6 Mevekevos* 7) ovk otc Oa drt eptotixds €or; In the 
Meno, 808, the argument that a man cannot inquire about that 
which he knows, or about that which he does not know, is termed 
an épiotixds Adyos, and contrasted with the doctrine that the soul 
is immortal and knows all things by reminiscence: ‘and therefore 
we must not believe this ¢prortxgé Ady for it would make us idle, 
and is sweet to the ear of the feeble.’ Cf. Meno 75 c, Soph. 
225 D. 

In Aristot. Soph. £7. xi we find the following definition : ‘ Eristice 
is illegitimate fighting in disputation. The competitor who is bent 
on victory at all hazards sticks at no artifice; no more does the 
eristic reasoner. If victory is his final motive, he is called con- 
tentious and eristic (épiorekol cai Prrépides) ; if professional reputation 
and lucre, sophistic. For Sophistic is, as I said before, a money- 
making art’ (Poste). 

at B, airés T. av has its usual sense ‘again,’ for Socrates adds 
that he had already brought disgrace upon one of his teachers. 
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meptdipw, “hoc proprie adhibetur de infamia vel labe, qua quem 2 
aspergimus’ (Heindorf). Cf. Lysias 164, 1 «i cweis aicxpas dveidy 
kal e€uaut@ kal ékeivois Tepido. 

Kowe to MytpoBlov. Cf. 295 D, Menex. 235 E. On the supposed 
identity of Kéyvos with Kovyas, who gave the name to a comedy of 
Ameipsias, see the long dissertation of Winckelmann, Prolegomena, 
cap. viii. 

To kOapioty ... KOapifev. Badham proposed to omit the former, 
and Schanz the latter, but without authority or necessity. On the 
affinity of music to philosophy cf. Lach. 188 D Kai xopud9 pot Soxei 
povorkds 6 ToLovros elvat dppoviay KaddioTny ppoopevos od A’pay odbé 
madias Spyava, Gdda TO Svre Civ nppoopevos. Athen. 632 C Kdpoi ee 
ia rotro hatverar pirocodyréoy elvar mepi povorkijs. Kal yap WvOaydpas 
6 Zdpios, tnrrkavtyny ddgav exwv ent dirocodia xarahavijs éorw e€k 
TOAAGY ov mapéepyws GYydpevos povotkns...7Td dé Cov €oixey 7 Twarac 
tay ‘E\Anver copia tH povotky padiora elvar Sedouévn... Kat wdvras 
Tovs xpwpévous TH TéxvN TavTH Todiotas anekddovy, Somep Kai AiayvAos 
eroinoey ‘El ovv coduoris Kaka maparaiwy xédvv.’ 

of cupportntal pov éuod te... BT. Badham omits pov, for 4 
which Stallbaum and Schanz adopt poe from Vindob. But it is 
not likely that pos, if original, would be changed into pov immedi- 
ately before éuod. There is not the same reason for pox here as in 
cuppabnras or doray below. In B there is a light stroke, seem- 
ingly meant for a comma, between pov, and epod. 

tows hoBovpevor taxa. ‘ Obvius hic apud Atticos pleonasmus in 6 
Platone quidem frequentissimus est. tvs ray’ dy Tim, 38 E, Legg. 
ili. 676 C, 686 D, Apo/. 31 A’ (Heind.). 

kal ov tl od cuppoitas; &s Winckelmann. The objection to the qd ; 
reading of the best MSS. kai ov ri rov cupdoira’ iows BT is that 
mov seems never to be joined with an imperative. 


c£opev T et Gree Vind., éfoney B. ‘And as a bait for them we 
wil take with us your sons.’ 

viets. ‘The late accusative singular viéa, reprehended by Phry- 
nichus, with its consort viéas, has not found its way into any 
Attic text’ (Rutherford, 4. PAryn. 143). Cf. Kihner-Blass, 
i. § 138 Anmerk. 3: Schanz, Plat. Legg. Praef. p. viii. § 5 
*P, Foucart hanc observationem ex inscriptionibus Atticis elicuit 
(Revue de Philologie, i. 35): une série d’exemples, depuis le 
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cinquiéme siécle jusqu’au deuxiéme avant notre ére, montre que, au 
moins en prose, les Athéniens employaient toujours la forme vds.’ 
Schanz adds: ‘In Clarkiano huius scripturae, quod sciam, nullum 


est vestigium ; in Parisino omnibus fere locis ids reperitur.’ The 
Codex Clarkianus being our best authority in the Euthydemus, 
which is not contained in the Parisinus, I have not taken upon 
myself to rewrite our chief MS. in respect of this word. 

6 Sm Kal padyodpeba, ‘what it is we are going to learn.’ On the 
force of kai see Riddell, Plat. Afo/. 176. 

7 ox dv 0dvots dkovwv, ‘iamiam audies.’ The ordinary explanation, 
‘you cannot hear it too soon,’ is far better than Hermann’s elaborate 
and confusing note on Viger, De /dtotismis Gr. 320. Cf. Kiihner- 
Jelf, § 694, Obs. 2. 

@ 1 Katd Oedv yap twa. Cf. Plat. Legg. iii. 682 A xara Oedy ras elpnpeva 
kat kata @vow. The phrase is generally used in a favourable sense, 
‘by some good providence,’ but sometimes in a bad sense, as in 
Eur. /ph. tn Aul. 411 “Eas 8¢ aby col kata Gedy vocet twa, ‘ accord- 
ing to the will of some god.’ 

3 dvacrivat, ‘to rise up and go away.’ Cf. Plat. Profag. 311 A 
avaotavtes eis THY avAny Treptipev. Phaed. 116 A avioraro els oiknpa tt 
as Novadpevos. 

76 elwOds onpetov Td Saipdviov. Cf. Phaedr, 242B. In the Afolo- 
gta 31 D Socrates describes this as a divine intimation which had 
come to him ever since he was a child (@etév re kat Satpdmoy ... &k 
matdos ap£dpevoyv): he calls it a voice which only came to forbid 
something that he was about to do, but never commanded him 
to do anything. It was no kind of personal being, no ‘genius 
familiaris,’ nor any ‘strange god,’ as Meletus had misrepresented 
it in his indictment, but a sudden and spontaneous impression 
and conviction, which Socrates regarded as a divine intimation. 
This was usually prohibitive according to Plato, as here, for- 
bidding him to move: but according to Xenophon, Mem. i. 
I, 4, it was positive as well as negative, bidding as well as for- 
bidding. For fuller accounts see Zeller, Socrates 82; Riddell, 
Plato's Apology of Socrates, Appendix A; Xen. Mem, Kiihner, 
Proleg. 22; Plutarch. Mor. 575, De Genio Socratis; W. Pater, 


Plato 78; Montaigne, Qf Prognostications: ‘The Daemon of 
Socrates, &c.’ 
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pa@ytai. By placing this immediately before ¢éyol doxeiyv Badham 273 
makes the connexion more evident. a2 

kai dAAo. paOytai Gpa ad moAAoi épol Soxetv. ad is found in B, 
but omitted in T Vind., and altered by Schanz to atrow. If 
retained it may be rendered ‘ besides’ or ‘also,’ as in Profag. 323 A 
768€ ad AaBE rexpnpiov, 326 A ot r’ ad KiOapiorai. Badham places 
paGnrai immediately before éuol Soxeiv, in order to make the con- 
nexion clearer, ‘disciples as it seemed to me.’ Without this 
transposition Ficinus gives the same sense: ‘et alii multi cum illis, 
qui illorum mihi discipuli videbantur.’ Schanz supposes that gévor 
or some such word has dropped out before éyot doxeivy. There is 
probably some error in the text of B, for ad seems to be super- 
fluous after xal GAXot pabnrai dua, ‘and disciples besides with them.’ 
On av and other ‘ expletives’ see Jannaris 1700 (1). 

cioehOdvtes Se meprerrate(tyy BT, eioeAOdvre m. Vind. ‘probavit 3 
Cobet’ (Schanz). The dual and plural are so frequently inter- 
changed in the context that it is hardly necessary to alter the 
reading of BT. 

Spope. Cf. Ruhnk. 777. Lex. Apéyo sunt loca cursibus destinata, 
sive ambulacra publica. Theaet. 15 B dpre yap év 16 ew Spdpo 
nreihovro. Ubi Scholiastes: rémot tives joav, 6 pev extos doreos, 6 dé 
€vrds, awd Tay ey avtois TeAoupevwy bd Tov veav Apdpot Kadovpevar, 
Cf. Phaedr. 227 A kata ras 6dovs movovpat To’s mepimdtous’ pyot yap 
dxotrwrépous etvat rev év Trois dpdpas. 

ote... mepieAnAuOdte Forty, kal cioepxerat. On this use of xai 4 
after a definition of time, so frequent in the New Testament, cf. 
277 B otrw...taita elpnto... kai 6 Atovvaddwpus... Thuc, i. 50 
"HOn 8 hy owe Kai of KopivOios eLanivns mpipvay expovovro. Xen. Cyr. 
ii. 1, 10 cxeddv re Erowma Hy Kal Tay Tlepoay of dpdripa mapicay. Anad, 
ees oe 

amodAot te [kai] dAAo kal Krioummos. Cf. Schanz, ov. Com. Plat. 6 
p- 56 ‘quod coniectando invenimus, optimo libro Clarkiano con- 
firmatum vidimus, qui «ai omisit.’ 

Tlaavets. Paeania was a borough (djpos) of the tribe Pandionis. 7 
Demosthenes belonged to Paeania. 

Scov pr} tBpiotis [5¢] Sid 7d véos eva. BT. Winckelmann omits 8 
dé as an error caused by dia following, and compares 301 B”Hén de 
roiv aydpoiy rv copiay érexetpovw pipeiv Oat, where for d¢ cod. B has 
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did. dcov pw) LBpiorns quite literally means ‘as far as he was not 
boisterous,’ i.e. ‘except that he was boisterous.’ The construction 
is the same as in Phaed. 64D xa doov py mOAAH avayKn perexetv 
atry, ‘except so far as it is absolutely necessary to have to do 
with them’: ibid. 83 A meiOovoa 8€ éx tovtwy pév dvaywpety Gooy pi 
avaykn avrois xpjoGa. Plut. Zimol. iii. mpaos diapepdvtras dca pi) 
aopddpa pucoripavvos eivat, 

an6 ts eiodSov, ‘having from the entrance caught sight of me 
sitting alone.’ 

émotavte SiekeyéoOnv, ‘stopped short and began to talk to each 
other.” Cf. 172 A xkdy® éemords repreperva. Symp. 212 D emorjvat 
emt ras Oupas. 

GAAnv Kal GAAnV crroPAérrovte, SC. div, ‘glancing now and then.’ 
‘Usitatius fuisset @\Ay xal GAAy’ (Heind.) ; but that would have meant 
‘this way and that,’ which is not the meaning here. 

idvte, ‘they came and sat down, one of them, Euthydemus, 
beside the youth, and the other beside myself on the left.’ 

EiOvSnpos B, 6 Evdudnpos T. Schanz adopts the article in his 
edition, 1880, though he had shown in the Novae Commentationes 
Platonicae, p. 64, that it is often omitted even in a renewed mention 
of the name as in 289 E, 294 C, 297 B, D, and elsewhere frequently. 

wap’ airév éxé. Winckelmann reads map’ av rov évé, and for the 
position of av between a preposition and its case refers to Po/. 371 D 
tois dé dvyri av dpyupiov SiadAdrrew: Politic. 302 D éex 8 av Tay pi 
Today ek 8° avd tev mo\dGv: Phaed. 71 A and 8 ad tov érépov. For 
tov eve Cf. Theaet. 166 A yéAwra 5) roy epee ev Tois Adyors amcderke. 
The conjecture though simple and ingenious is unnecessary. 

pévrot seems to have an explanatory as well as an assertive force, 
giving a reason why he welcomed them: ‘These two gentlemen, 
you know, Cleinias, are skilled not in trifling things, but in those 
of great importance.’ 

Kal ca év StrAos pdxerar SiSaxréov. Schanz brackets paxeoGat, 
following Badham, but suggests as a better reading kat ev dros 
paxeoOa, omitting both éca and é&daxréov. There seems to be no 
need for any alteration in the text of the MSS., ‘and all necessary 
teaching to fight in arms.’ 

kateppovyOnv is the inference which Socrates drew from their 
looks and laughter: ‘I saw that they despised me.’ 
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PrApavres eis dAAHAOUS B, @rCWarres els GAAVAos T. Cf. Plat. 2 
Phaedr, 278 B v® xataBavre és 13 Nuppdy, where xaraBdvres (Steph.) 
may be due to the és following. Here, however, Bdépartes 
was probably the original reading, corresponding to dddnAovs, 
for addy T? is a very doubtful correction. On the combination of 
a dual subject with a plural participle see Kiihner-Blass, § 368; 
Jannaris, Gk. Gr. 1172; Xen. Mem. i. 2, 33 xadéoavres 6 re Kpuirtias 
Kal 6 Xaptxdijs tov Swxpidrny Tov Te vdpoy edetxvirny aira. 

70 €pyov . .. mdpepya, ‘your work must be something grand, if 5 
matters so great as these are your amusements.’ 

"Q Zed, Av & eyo. The reading of BT, env jv & eyd, may e 1 
probably have arisen from a marginal quotation or reminiscence 
of 294 AQ Zed, pny eye, since pny in our present passage is an 
evident gloss or interpretation. — 

Aéyetov mpGypa. Cobet would omit A¢yerov without any sufficient 
reason. 

éppatov. Any great good fortune or unexpected gain was 2 
attributed to the influence of Hermes. Cf. 295 a, Symp. 217 A 
éppaioy yynoduny civat Kai evtvxnpa epov Oavpaoréy. Ruhnk. 77mm. 
Lex. ‘Eppaiov* etpeua. Stallb. Plat. Phaed. 107 C ‘ éppaioy interprete 
Scholiasta est 76 dmpooddknrov Képdos* awd tay ev Tais ddvis TiWepéevwr 
drapxav, ds of ddourdpot Katecbiovar’ raitas b€ ro “Eppy adtepotow ws 
dytt kal TouT@ evi Tov evodioy Gedy.’ Preller, Gr. ALyth. 403. 

sotto is not to be joined with 1d odd, but is explained by éy 3 
érAos payer Oa, ‘clever for the most part in this, I mean in fighting 
in armour.’ 

émeSnpnoatyy BV, yp. T; émednpeirny T. The imperfect would 5 
imply that they were at home in Athens, the aorist that they came 
to it as visitors. Cf. Protag. 310 E ért yap mais jy dre rd mpGrov 
emednpnoer. 

ToOTo pipvnpar oped érayycAAopévw. ‘ Non satis notum est Graecos 
verbis recordandi participia temporis praesentis adiungere.... 
Charm. 156 A pépynpat Kperia 795 ovvdvra oe, Prot, 359 C pépynoa, 
& Ipwraydpa, taira dmoxpwépevos;’ (Schanz, Nov. Com. Plat. 
Pp. 70). a 

idew elnrov, ‘be merciful.’ Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 257 A aa TOV 6 
mporépay Te avyyrapny Kai Tavde xdpw Cx@r, edperns Kal Tews Tip 
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epwrikny pot réxvny, yy edaxas, pyre apedn pyre mnpwons &¢ dpynv: ibid. 
‘ebyevns kai tkews solennis est dictio de diis volentibus propititsque’ 
(Heind.). 

274  éAeyerov BT, ‘sed ¢ in ras. additum videtur in B’ (Schanz). 

a 2‘Videte utrum vera loquamini’ (Ficinus). Stallbaum sees no 
reason to alter the reading of the MSS. 

7 péyav BaoiAéa. As every one knew who the ‘Great King’ was 
the article was unnecessary, as in the case of a proper name. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 5, 26 év ry Baothéws xwpa: ibid. Conv. ill. 13 ra 
Baothéws Xpnpara. 

b2 St pév B, add’ ort pév T. That adda is an unnecessary addition 
is shown by Schanz, JV. C. P. p. 63, quoting Pol. 412 B, Phaed. 87 A. 

of py exovres. ‘Intell. avryy’ (Stallbaum): i.e. ‘the unwise will 
wish to learn of you’; a rather sarcastic compliment. 

3 éyyvdpar. The active voice means ‘to give a pledge,’ the middle 
‘I pledge myself,’ that is ‘I make myself an éeyyunrns or bail.’ 
Cf. Protag. 336 D émet Swxpatn ye éyw eyyvapat py emdAnoec Oat 

4 «dpoi Soxetv ds. Badham rightly argues that éyol Soxety BT refers 
to éemeokdret, not to érvxe kade(suevos, which was not a matter of 
opinion but of evident fact. He therefore reads xdpot Soxety as, or 
épot d€ dSoxeiv ws, either of which is preferable to the awkward 
conjecture of Schanz méppo kaGe(dpevos tod KXewiov epot Soxeiv 
508 as. : 

C1 émweoxéta. The verb seems to be used by Plato only here, but is 
not uncommon in the Orators and Polybius, and occurs also in 
Aristot. Ret. i. 1, 7 émurxorety ry Kpioet 7d toy ndv 7} AvmNpov. 

d2 airs Bt, air» T. Here T has been corrected, probably from B. 

6 embBei~atov BV, emdcifacboy T. The reading of B is retained by 
Winckelmann, Stallbaum, Badham, and Schanz, and justified by 
274 A ws emdeiEorre xai diddfovre, and the many passages of Plato 
quoted by Winckelmann. As the exhibition is to be made at the 
request of others, not for their own sake, the active is the right 
voice, not the middle as in 278 € 4. 

7a. piv otv mAdora, ‘the main part.’ 

€ 2 +d mpéypa nriv dperqyv. Hirschig and Badham would omit 7d 
mpaypa, and Cobet ryv dpernr, changing atrijs into attod. Possibly 
TO mpaypa is a marginal gloss intended to explain the use of paOnrdv 
as a predicate of ryv dperqy. Cf. Plutarch, Mor. 439°Ort d:daxrév 
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7 per. Schanzhowever(W. C. P. p.70) defends 3 mpaypa, referring 
to Prot. 327 A rotrov rod mpdyparos ris dpetjs. See also Jann. 
Gk, Gr. 1178», 

$épe, like age in Latin, is often found before a question, as if 3 
pressing for an immediate answer: ‘Come, tell me.’ Cf. Plat. 
Gorg. 514D épe mpds bear, airs d€ 6 Swxpdrns was exer rd cSpa 
mpos tyieav; Legg. i. 633 C tiv avdpeiav Se épe ri OSpev; Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 788 pépe bn vuv, | et kaxdv éopev, ri yapeid” ipeis ; 

é\Ans B*, d@\Aws BT: the correction in B was probably made by 5 
Arethas. 

&v mpotpéparte. Winckelmann retains the reading of BT, mpo- 275 
tpéwere, but the future indicative with dy is, to say the least, soar 
unusual that rporpéaire is certainly to be preferred. Schanz refers 
to 278 C 4, where there is a similar variation between éevSe/EecOov B, 
évdeiEaa Gov T, and evdei~aa Gov Vind. i. 

vids. Schanz and Burnett read tds, without any remark. Cf. 10 
Zonaras, 1763, ap. Lobeck. Phryn. 40 ‘Yds, dvev tov t, ’Arrekoi. 
Rutherford, Wew Phryn. 143: ‘It is probable that throughout the 
Attic period the iota was never written. At all events Herwerden 
(Lapid. de Dial. Att. Test. pp. 11, 12) distinctly states that in no 
Attic inscription of a good age does any form but tes appear except 
in verse, and even in that case tds, veis, &c. are sometimes found.... 
The reason for the prevalence of vids, vigos, &c. in the manuscripts 
of Attic writers is not far to seek. Those forms gradually took the 
place of tds, vigos, &c., in stone records after the time of Alexander.’ 
In Homer, //. vi. 130, xvii. 575, 590, IV. 473, V. 612, vii. 47, where 
the word is printed with a diphthong, a short syllable ts required. 
See 272 D 2, note. 

avtavajios, ‘own cousin’: see 271 BI, note. Cf. Eur. Heracletd. 
987 75n ye cot pev adravéyios yeyos. Aesch. Suppl. 933, 984. 

mepi aito B, wepi adrod T. Both constructions occur frequently, b 2 
the dative chiefly in cases of fearing for or the contrary. Cf. Thuc. 

i. 60 Sedsores wept TO xwpiv. Phaed. 114 D Oappetv xpy mepi rh éavrod 
Yuxn- 

ei ph Tt Stadépe: iptv. The same phrase occurs in Plat. Lach. 187 D 3 
ef ody tpiv py te Crapeper. 

pa dvSpelws te kal Oappadéws. Badham objects to dua: ‘ Absurde 8 
praeponitur dua duabus rebus tam similibus quam sunt éydpeia et 
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Odppos.’ Schanz, N.C. P. p.71 replies: ‘At dya non pertinet ad 
dvdpeiws kai Oappadéas, sed ad én,’ i. e. ‘ No sooner had I spoken 
than Euthydemus said,’ &c. But in fact ‘bravely’ and ‘con- 
fidently’ are not synonymous, and én is too far from dua to be 
referred to it by ‘hyperbaton.’ 

daroxptverOar B, doxpivacOa T: cf. C 3 76 droxpivac8ar B, rd 
aroxpiverOa T. In both passages B gives the better reading: in 
dependence on the present écy éédy, indicating a general willing- 
ness to answer, dmoxpiverOat alone is right. In C 3 the aorist 
dmoxpirasOa is rightly used of the answer to be given toa particular 
question: cf. 275 E I dmdéxpivat aydpeias. 

*AAAG piv 84, ‘Why, in truth.’ Cf. Gorg. 466 B, 471 A, 492 E, 
506 B, D. 

7d tpyov SivacGa. Schanz, ibid. p. 71, quotes Xen. Cy». ii. 2, 11 
Tas Wuxas avtay Oryew tperepov TO Epyor. 

évahaPetv Stefvévra, literally ‘to recollect in narrating.” Cf. Plat. 
Apol. 18 D cktanayetv drodoyovpevor, ‘to fight with shadows in 
defending myself.’ 

SveEvdvra, ‘going through in detail’: cf. Plat. Phaed. 84 C rodXas yap 
8} ere €xet brrowias Kal dvtiAaBas, et ye 87 tts adra pedAet ixavds dreécévat. 

codlav aphyavov Sonv. aunyavoy as well as donv agrees with 
copiav. Cf. Pol. ix. 588 A aunydve $7 do@ meiove vixnoet, Vii. 527 E 
dpnxdves os ed Sdkets Neyer. 

Motoas te kai Mvtpny. Cf. Phaedr. 237 A”Ayere 6, & Modcat, 
Evp por dSecGe rod piOov. It is evident that Mynun is here not one 
of the Muses, but their mother, who is more commonly called 
Mynpocivn. Plat. Theaetet. 191 D rhs Tey Movady pynrpds Mynuogivns. 
Aesch. Prom. V. 461 pynuny 0 drdvtrav povoounrop’ éepydriv. Cf. 
Paus. 795 ‘The sons of Aloeus thought the Muses were three in 
number, and named them Medérn, Myjyn, and Andy.’ Hom. Hymn 
in Herm. 429 Mvnpootyny pev mpata Oedv éyéparpev coud | wnrépa 
Movodor. JZ. ii. 491 ’OdNvpmiddes Moto, Atds aiyidxoro | Ovyarépes. 
Od. xxiv. 60 Motoa & évyéa maca. Hes. Theog. 53: 

Modcat ’Odvpmiddes, kovpal Atos alysdyxouo, 

tas ev Ilvepiy Kpovidn réxe marpt pryeioa 

Mrmpoovun. 
On the various families of Muses see Plut. 470r. 703; Diod. Sic. iv. 
7; Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii, 21. 
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peyddov. ‘H. 1. idem est quod yaderod, prorsus ut Latine 5 
magna quaestio dicitur pro difficili. Hifp. Maz. 287 B od péya 
fori TO épa@rnua, adda Kal wodd rovTov xaendrepa dv droxpivac Oat 
€y® oe Oiddéayu’ (Heindorf). Cic. Zusc. i. 4, 23 ‘magna quae- 
stio est.’ 

‘Bderev B, ‘began to look,’ or ‘kept looking’: évéBheWev T, ‘cast 6 
a look.’ 

mavu pedidoas, ‘with a broad smile.’ © 4 

eEeyevero. Cf. Parmen. 128 E 0t8€ Bovdevoaa ba efeyevero. Isocr. 8 
De Antidos, 312 obras dv exyevérOar por pariota diadexOqvar rept 
dndvtay dy truyyave Bovddpevos. 

Kapiotys. The ‘cithara,’ ‘cittern,’ or ‘guitar’ was very similar 276 
to the lyre, on which see the article Lyra in Smith’s Dict. of Gk. @ 5 
and R. Antiquities. 

yeappatiorgs in Herodotus means the scribe or registrar who 
kept the accounts of a treasury (ii. 28, iii. 123), or numbered the 
army of Xerxes (vii. 100): but here it evidently means the ‘ writing- 
master,’ as in 277 A, and Charm. 159 C €v ypappariorod Ta Gpota 
ypappara ypadey taxd i) nowy ; 

ei pa codot, cpabets. The Sophist’s trick depends wholly upon b 2 
the unfair use of cofoi and duabeis in two different senses, as 
referring (1) to the wish and ability to learn, (2) to the fact of being 
at present learned or unlearned. The remedy for this fallacy is to 
_ define the sense in which the terms are used in the present 
question. 

Oi dpabets dpa [copoi] pavOdvove.w B: copoi is omitted in T 4 
Vind. If retained, as by Winckelmann and Stallbaum, it must 
be taken proleptically, ‘learn to be wise.’ But a superfluous idea 
is thus brought into the argument, and cofoi is better omitted, as 
by most editors. 

dotep id SiSacKkddov xopos dmoonptvavtos. Cf. Ps.-Aristot. De 6 
Mundo vi. 20 xabanep 5€ ev xope Kopupatov KarapEavros cuvemnyxet 
mas 6 xopos avOpav Kri. 

dveOoptByoay, ‘cheered.’ ‘Vox dvafopvBeiv propria est de secunda 7 
admurmuratione. Isocrat. Panath. 291 otk é€OopiBynoay, 5 roreiv 
eldOacw emt Trois xaptévras Suetheypevors, GAN’ dveBdnoav.’ 

é&Setdpevos, ‘took up the discourse,’ a metaphor from catching C 2 
a ball or anything passed from hand to hand: cf. 277 B éomep 
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ofaipay éxdeEduevos riv Nbyov. 298 A. Syntpos. 189 A éxdeEdpevov 
ovbv én eireiv Tov "Aptoroparn. 

3. dmooropari{a. Cf. Ruhnk. Tim. Lex.’Amocroparifey’ ard pynpns 
Aéyetw. *Timaeus et ex eo Suidas h. 1. (277 A) exponunt memoriter 
recitare, ore, non scripto, proferre. At Pollux ii. 102.’Arogropari- 
Cecbar 8é rovs maidas T\dray mov déyet, fyovy ind ray bidacKddov 
epwracba ra pabnuara, &s awd ordparos déyew. Polluci consentit 
vetus Grammaticus apud Suidam: ’Arooroparif{ew gact roy dida- 
okadoy, Srav Kedetn Tov mata héyery Grra awd oréparos.’ In our 
present passage the former interpretation is to be preferred, for in 
drocroparifor jpiv the dative shows that it is the master who speaks 
dnd pynans and dmd oréparos. In St. Luke xi. 53, arooroparifew 
adréy rept erdver, the other sense is to be preferred, ‘to make Him 
speak off-hand of many things,’ as is evident from the accusative 
avrév, and from what follows, @npetoai re €x Tod ordpatos aiTov. 

4 éewdvOavov... td dtocropatifspeva. Cf. Aristot. De Soph. Elench. 
iv. 526 eiot S€ mapa pev thy duwvupiay of rorodtror Tay Adywv, otov dre 
pavOdvovew of emorduevo’ Ta yap drocropart(sueva pavOdvovew of 
ypappatixot’ TO yap pavOdverv duovupoy, Td Te Evriévat ypopevoy TH 
émotnun kal r6 AapBdvev emiotnuny. See Introduction § vi. In this 
passage of ypappartkol are of course the pupils, ‘those who know 
their letters, as in Xen. Mew. iv. 2, 20. 

7 ov eb od Burnet: ‘ovx edéis BT: ovx ed scripsit Schanz.’ 
This good correction by Schanz is still further improved by Burnet’s 
addition of ov. 

dr at wdvu péya T Vind. It is of course possible that péya, which is 
omitted in B, may be an interpolation, as Schanz seems to suppose, 
from 300 D péya wavy dvaxayxdoas: on the other hand wadpv ¢yé\acayv 
is a very questionable phrase, while the constant use of neuter 
adjectives with yeday, and of yéya with similar verbs such as Néyeey, 
Boay, paveiv, adev, makes the omission of it here very doubtful. 

5 ‘peta xal,‘T Vind. porta B: seclusit Schanz’ (Burnet). It is 
more likely that cai should have been dropped out in B than jpdra 
interpolated in T. Vind., and Schanz therefore was not justified in 
omitting the clause. 

Somep of dyaPol épynorat. The dancers in a chorus reversed 
their course in the strophe and antistrophe, but something more 
complicated than this is indicated in the next words. 
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SimAG totpede, ‘began to give a double twist to his questions on 6 
the same point.’ Stallbaum refers to Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 982 
ELatpe 37 mpoOpas Simdiv xdpw xopeias. Cf. Hesych. dumdj* spyioews 
eidos. 

pavOdvovoiy & émiotravrat 4 & pi émicravtrar; The same para- 7 
doxical question is brought forward in Jeno 80 E: ‘Do you see 
what an eristic argument this is that you are importing, that it is 
forsooth impossible for a man to inquire about either what he 
knows or what he does not know.’ The solution depends on the 
double meaning of pavOavw as explained in Arist. Soph. El. iv. 526 
and 529 pavOdver viv ypdpparta, elrep éudvOavev & érictara.. 

tpiv BT Vind. The reading of all the MSS. seems to have e 3 
been too hastily rejected in favour of myiv the conjecture of 
Stephanus, which is followed by Ficinus. But in the answer of 
Socrates there is a fine irony involved in kadopy tyiv epayn, ‘the 
former question was a fine revelation for you.’ For this sense of 
edavn, indicating a wonderful or unexpected appearance, cf. 294A 
@ Zev, ehnv eyo, as Oavpacrav éyes Kal ayaboy péya mepdvOa. 
Pol. 368D éppacov dv epavn. 

épetapev dduxra, ‘in all our questions of this kind we leave no 5 
escape.’ 

& ot« émlotawro. In 276 D, 4 pi éemiorayta, there is merely a 9 
supposition that the learners are ignorant. In the answer there 
is a definite assertion, which in direct oration would be parOavovow 
@ ovk eriotayrat, 

otk émloracar od ypdppata; The ambiguity of the question is 277 
noticed by Aristotle, Res. ii. 24, 3 Tov Ta orotxeEia Emiordpevoy Gri Td A I 
érros oldev’ TO yap eros TO avTo eat. 

dpa od (ov) pavOdves P (Coislinianus) Routh, Heindorf: BT omit 6 
od. From the antithetical clause 6 6€ py émurapevos ... pavOdver 
it is evident that both ov and ov are necessary. 

There is a similar confusion in Phaedr. 230 C, D, where ov (CY) is 
twice corrupted into od (OY) both in B and T, also in 286E ov & 
éxeeves } 

4 8 8s. %bn B Vind., «dds T. The origin of the corrupt «ides 8 
is shown in Routh’s ingenious conjecture 7 0 ds. 

bomep ohaipav exdefdpevos. Cf. Plut. De Genito Socratis, ti. 582F b 4 
6 O€ py Sekduevos Sorep ohaipay ed epopévny Katyoxuvey ated 
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mecovoay. The game of passing the ball to and fro was called in 
Latin ‘ludere datatim,’ Plaut. Curcu/zo, ii. 3, 17. 

6 7d pavOdver otk émortpyy ott AapBavev; Cf. 276 C 4 note. 

C2 4 of dv pi Exwow; Burnet, ‘éxoouw huc transp. Badham: post 
pn BT: secl. Schanz.’ éxywow is certainly wanted in the question 
rather than in the answer. 

di émiséd tplrov... S0mep wédatocpa. The victory in wrestling was 
not gained till the third fall. Cf. Aesch. Eumen. 586 °Ev pev 160 
70n Tv tTpitv madatcpdrwr. Plat. Pol. 583 B, Phaedr. 256 B trav 
Tplay madacpatay Tay ws a\nOas *Ohvprtakoy. 

xataBaddav Heindorf, xaraBa\ov BT,om. Badham, Schanz. kara- 
Badéy cannot be omitted unless r4v veavioxoy is omitted also (Cobet). 
If xaraBadoy is retained it can only mean ‘ after throwing the youth 
was once more setting out for the third bout.’ But the future is 
better. 

2 Bantilépevov. Cf. Plut. Mor. 9 B Wuyn trois pev cuppéerpos avgerat 
mévois, Toad’ vrepBaddovor Barri¢erat. 

5 ders T, is much better than aAnOeis B Vind. which Winckel- 
mann tries to defend. 

7 Ty TeAeTy TOV KopuBavtwy. Cf. Lucian, De Saltat. 272 Upaéroy d¢ 
aot ‘Peay jobeioay tH Téxvn ev Spvyia pev tos KopvBaytas ev Kpyry 
dé rods Koupyras dpxeiaOat kedXedoat. Ibid. 277 "ES Néyew Sre rederHy 
ovde piay dpxatay gory evpeiy dvev dpxnoews. Ibid. ctv pvOued kat 
épxnoet pveioOat. Hence the phrase éefopyeio@ar ra pvornpia. Cf. 
Eur. Bacch. 123; Hor. Od. i. 16, 7; Preller, Gr. Myth. 656; Lobeck, 
Avlaoph. 640, 1153; Verg. Aen. iii. 111; Ov. JZez. iv. 282 ; Lucian, 
Tragoedo-Podagra 36 : 


ys bo, 


mapamhiyyes © audi pdrrpots 

Kedadovot Kpnrt puvdua 

vdpov KopvBavres evay. 
On the dance of the Corybantes see Smith’s Dict. Class. Antig. 
SALTATIO, 1005 a. 

9 xopnyia BTV: yopetat, V marg. As it was the office of the 
Choregus (xopnyia) to supply a chorus for the dramatist, the use 
of the word here implies that the Sophists were providing a similar 
entertainment, and at the same time indicates the dramatic 
character of the dialogue. 

ei dpa kat tetiXecor. In this use of ef dpa there is an 
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ellipsis of the apodosis: ‘as you know, if, that is, you have been 
initiated’ 

Td mpOta tv tepdv, ‘the first part of the Sophistic mysteries.’ € 2 
There is a similar allusion to the greater and lesser mysteries in 
Sympos. 210 A tadra pév ody Ta epotika tows, d Zaxpates, Kay ad 
punBeins’ ta d€ rédea Kal emomrixd, Sv vexa kal rair’ ~orw, edv tis 
splies Herin, ov oid ei olds r dy eins. Fadins tone L A 

&s dyor IIpédtxos. Cf. Charm. 163 D kat yap TIpodixov pupia tivd 4x AS 
akjkoa rept dvoudrwy Siatpodrros. Crat. 384 B ef peév ody eyo Hy O ene 
nKnKén mapa Hpodixou tiv wevtnxovrddpaxpov émideré... dévar thy & egen. 
GhyOevav wept dvopatwar dpOdrntos* viv Sé odk dkxikoa, Gdda Ti dpax- or brk 
peaiav. Cf. Aristot. Rhet. xiv. 9 Totto & éeativ, darep en IIpdd.kos, oto 
Gre vuorafoev of axpoarai, mapepBddrdev Tis TevTNKovTadpdXpov adrois. 
Aristophanes, before he had learned to appreciate Socrates, contrasts 
him unfavourably with Prodicus ({Vwé. 361). On the philological 
works ascribed to Prodicus see Jann. G2. Gr. App. ii. 12, note 1. 

tatty TH émortipy. Cf. Aristot. Soph. £7. iv, quoted in the note 278 
on 276€ 4. aa 

TavTov dvopa em’ dvOpamors évavtiws txovoww Kelpevov. The fallacy 6 
depending on the equivocal use of words is described by Aristot. 

Categ. i. 1 “Opmvupa héyerar Sv dvopa pdvov kovdv, 6 dé Kata Tovvopna 
Adyos THs ovaias Erepos, oiov doy 6 Te dvOpwros kal Td yeypappévoy, i.e. 
(Gov may mean either a living man, or a picture. 

oxodv@pa, ‘stools’: a word occurring only here in Plato. Cf. b 8 
Ruhnk. Zim. Lex. SkohvOpia’ tarrewa Ouppia mapa tois Oecaddos, a 
twes Opavia kadovaiv. 

avrotv va po. BT. Winckelmann regarding the repetition of the c 
syllable w as a corruption conjectures atrow 4 pot, and the alteration 
is adopted by Schanz in opposition to the best MSS. The only 
change required is to correct the itacism drodacey in BT into 
drodéow, as Burnet does with many MSS. 

émBelEacOar BT, émideiferOar Steph. Schanz. The change to the 5 
future is quite unnecessary ; cf. Hdt. i. 53 mpodéyovoa Kpoicm... 
peyddnv apxny puv karadrioa. Plat. Sympos. 193 D eAmidas mapéxerat 
..e Mpas... dvoaipovas roujoa. Phaed. 97 B roddr €dnis xrpoacGat, 

Thuc. v. 22 ovk ¢pacav déEarba. Cf. Routh ‘emideiEerOa Steph. 
Edit. veteri relicta lectione sine idonea causa opinor,’ 


matoar T, raiga B, ra’éa Vt. Cf. Rutherford, V. PAryn. p. 91: 6 
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‘The Attic form was doubtless maicopa, as all forms with é, like 
maigas and mématypat, were unquestionably un-Attic, and should be 
removed, with manuscript authority, from such passages as Plato, 
Euthyd. 278 ©.’ 

viv 8€ por Soxet BT, viv 8’, éuot Soxe? Heindorf, Bekker, Schanz, 
viv dé, por Soxei, Stallbaum, Badham, Burnet. Heindorf’s dictum, 
‘Immo éyol Soxe7, ut semper scribitur in hac formula (v. Reitz ad 
Lucian. de Astrolog. 9)? seems to have misled subsequent editors. 
In Lucian épot dé Soxéet is at the beginning of a sentence, where of 
course the enelitic yo is impossible, and the pronoun in antithesis 
to ray diddy is necessarily emphatic. Stallbaum writes ‘etiam pot 
ita in parenthesi collocari nuper a multis est observatum.’ It is 
better to leave the reading of BT unaltered, instead of inserting 
commas to make por dSoxei into a formal parenthesis: cf. Menex. 
236 B where all editors agree in writing dre por Soxet ovverider. See 
the note on 297 C vewori pot Soxeiv. 

metratcOw T, ‘let there be an end of this sport,’ a less dis- 
courteous phrase than remavo6o B, ‘let this be stopped.’ 

atavtocyedidoar 'V, an’ attd oxyedidoa B, airocxediaoat T. The 
verb atrocxediafw is found both in earlier dialogues, Euthyphro 5 A, 
164, Afol. 20, and in later Cra¢. 413 D, Phaedr. 236 D, as well as 
in Thucydides, Xenophon, and Aristotle. The compound with aré 
seems to occur only in this passage, and, for the intensive force of 
a6, may be compared with dravéadiCopevos A fol. 37 A, amavatoyurta- 
oat ibid. 31 B, droroApaw Pol. 503 B. 

dvaoxerPov T: avacxeroy B does not give the meaning required. 

*Ap& ye wavres... 289 B is used in an abridged form by Iam- 
blichus, Protrept. C 5. 

ed mparrev, ‘to do well.’ ‘An ambiguous phrase. In its usual 
acceptation it would rather mean “ faring well” than “ acting well.” 
It occurs in the Gorgias of Plato, p. 507 C, in a way which seems 
to contain the transition between these two ideas—zoAAz dvayxn, & 
KadXikders, tov cadpovd, Somep SindOopev, Sixatoy dvra Kat avdpetov 
kal dcvov ayabdy dvdpa eivar tehéws, tov S€ ayabdy ed Te Kal Kadds 
mpatrew a dy mparry, rov 8 ev mpdtrovra pakdpidy re Kat eddSaipova 
etvat, tov S€ movnpoy kal Kaxas mpdtrovra GOdiwov. Aristotle was at no 
pains to solve the ambiguity. Cf. E7%. vi. 2, 5.2 (GRANT, Aristot. 
Eth. i. 4, 2.) 
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Eiev is frequently used, as here, in passing on from one point to 279 
another. ‘Well then, as to the next point.’ Cf. Reisig ad Soph. a 1 
Oed. Col. 1308 ‘eiev] Hac voce utuntur Graeci in omni genere 
sermonis, ubi ad alia progrediuntur; atque est plane, ut Gram- 
matici definiunt, cvyxardOecis pév rdv elpnudvwr, ovvadi d€¢ mpos Ta 
pédAovra.” 

cepvod dvdpés, ‘the task of a great man.’ ‘ceyvis dujp est quem 6 
alias dicit ob gaddov’ (Heind.). Cf. 303, C ray cepvav 8) Kal 
Ooxevytwy rt etvat. 

evopeiv, ‘to be well provided.’ Cf, Plat. Zom 533.4 etmopei 6 tty 
cimn, a passage which shows that etpeiy (T) is an unnecessary 
change. 

76 tyatvev. Health is rightly put before beauty and riches in g 
Plat. Legg. 661 A déyerar yap os apicroy pev tyraiverv, Sevrepov dé 
KdAdos, tpirov d€ mhodros. Cf. Meno 87 E tyiea, papév, kai icyds 
kal KaAXos kai mhoitos On. 

TéhXa Kata 76 capa ikavds wapeckevdoOar. Cf. Iambl. Protrept. b , 
date ixavOs avrd mapecxevacGar mpos thy Kara vow ovpperpiay Kal 
kpaow kal pouny. 

év ty) éavtod. Iamblichus completes the phrase by adding rarpid.. 3 

aod xopod. The choir or band of the cardinal virtues, or rather ¢ ; 
of goods in general, is incomplete without cog¢ia. Routh compares 
Aristeid. Or. pro Miltiad. ii. 161 MiAriddny O€ tov év Mapaddu rod 
Xopov ragoper. 

mapadeimwpev BT : Cobet, followed by Schanz, alters this to mape- 3 
Aiopev. But the subjunctive is rightly retained by Burnet, being 
defended by Heindorf on the ground that ¢@vyod expresses anxious 
care, as in Hipp. Maz. 300 D evévpodipa, & éraipe, py maifys mpds pe. 

OX you. . . éyevépeOa, ‘ we were near to becoming.’ Cf. Plat. AZol. 9 
22 A Cdoédy por dAlyou Seiv Tod mreiarov evdeeis eivar: ibid. 17 A dALyou 
€pavtov emehaddpny. 

év tots éumpooGev, ‘in our former list.’ d 2 

‘H codia Shmov...edtuxia éotiv, The pretence of having for- 6 
gotten to include edrvxia, and then remembering that it was included 
in cogia, is intended to draw especial attention to the contrast be- 
tween the Socratic doctrine, that virtue consists in wisdom or true 
knowledge, and the view of the Sophists that it is the result of 
good fortune, a kind of divine gift, as in the Meno 99C. Cf. Zuchyd. 
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280 B cofias mapovons, & dv mapn a afiey mpoodeix Gat ettuyias. Bonitz, 
Platon. Stud. 251 note, observes that it is difficult to find (in 
German, as it is in English) a single word expressing the two 
meanings of edrvxia, an accidental concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances, and success resulting from the agent’s judicious choice 
of means. 

7 «dv mats yvotn. Cf. 301 C I odd dy maida pny todo amopicat. 
Lys. 205 C1, Symp. 204 B. 

kai Ss. Here, as in 4 8’ és, we see that és was in its original 

sense demonstrative. 

Er meptadvAnpatov eimpaylay, ‘success in flute-tunes.’ ‘edmpayiay delen- 
dum videtur’(Schanz). On the contrary etzpayiay is most appropriate 
as carrying on the idea that edrvyia is an element in ed mpdrrew. 

280 Ap’ otk... dn, ‘Is it not because...?’ ‘Vulgo dp’ ody.’ ‘Nus- 

a 4 quam vidi ody infelicius positum, Ap’ ov« ex Platonico more reposui: 
sic enim loqui solet qui alterius responsum ante capit’ (Badham). 
Ovyv has probably been introduced here, because Gp’ ovv occurs so 
frequently in the context immediately following, 280 B (dis), D 
281 A, B. 

br év Kedadato, ‘in general,’ i.e. as a summary induction from the 
particular cases mentioned. 

2 @ dv mapy, a good emendation supplied from Casaubon’s un- 
published notes by Routh: it indicates the subject to be understood 
before mpordeioOa:, which is left without any subject by the reading 
érav rapy BT Vind. 1. 

4 més av hptv €xor, ‘how our former agreements would stand,’ i.e. 
how they would be affected by this conclusion about godia. 
Badham’s conjecture dp’ for ay is therefore no improvement. 

C1 ededoi, et ety Iamblichus: addedoin n B: opedom ef fr T. The 
scribes of B and T both seem to have been misled by glancing back 
at apehoi } ef Spedot, Tamblichus is, of course, a much earlier 
witness to the true reading. 

2  morév. After oitea the plural would be more usual, as in Profag. 
314 A, 334 A, Phaedr. 259 C, Pol. 332. But Stallbaum retains 
wordy as the reading of all MSS., and Winckelmann quotes in 
support of it a similar combwaree in Max. Tyr. O7. XXxi. 108 
é€ prude OL ToToU Kal olTiov. 

4 ot Syprovpyot mavres. The term dnpovpyds, ‘one who works for 
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the people,’ includes all who practise any profession, trade, or 
craft for pay, from physicians to artisans. 

ddav BT Vind.; de¢ Iamblichus. I have allowed the reading of d 4 
the MSS. to stand, but not without hesitation. It is more likely 
that deiv should have been altered to dei, in order to make the 
construction regular, than the reverse. Cf. Aesch. Persae 188 
ToUT® aTdow TW’, ds eyo “Soxody dpav, rebyew ev dddAHAaoL: and 
Soph. Trach. 1238 dvjp 68, ws orxev, ob vepeiv euol pbivorre Hotpay. 
But in these passages the infinitive follows &s Zoey, and the 
passages quoted by Winckelmann, to prove that it may precede, 
are not altogether convincing. More satisfactory, so far as poetry 
is concerned, is the passage Aesch. Pers. 564 tur6a 8 éxpvuyeiv 
dvakxr avrov as dxovopev. 

&s obSev Sdehos Tis KTHTEws ylyverar, BT. For os Iamblichus 6 
has 9, Protrept.c.v., which has been adopted by Routh, Schanz, and 
Burnet. Schanz, however, had previously written (Vv. C. P. p. 74): 
‘Amplecterer ergo Routhii coniecturam (?), ni artis palaeographicae 
rationem spretam viderem; nam permutationis verborum 7 et os 
nullum novi exemplum.’ Stallbaum retains os, laying an emphasis 
on ris Krioews, as does Ficinus: ‘nihil enim so/a possessio iuvat.’ 
This is justified by the consideration that ris xrjcews here, like riv 
rovt@y Ktjow in D 4, still connotes the negative idea expressed in 
xp@ro 5é a’rois wn and pdvoy kexrnoOa. 

*Ap’ otv... ote dyafév, D 7-281 AI, quoted by Stobaeus, /Vorileg. » 
103, 29. 

#5q TotTo ixavév T, Stob. This is strangely corrupted in B into e 1 
the senseless 6 87 rovra: kadXiot, 75y means ‘at once,’ i. e. ‘ without 
anything more,’ ‘of itself.’ Cf. Gorg. 486 E «3 oi) Or... radr 
#dn éorivy avra tadnO7. On the various uses of dy in Plato cf. 
Lutoslawski, 106, 118. 

4 ai éov ph; BT. «ai, omitted by Stobaeus, is necessary to the 4 
exact sense, ‘an efzam st non recte ?’ (Ficinus). 

Kadds ye, Stob., a necessary emendation of kahas 6¢, BTV. 

Qarepov, ‘harm,’ is often used as equivalent to 10 kaxdy, in order ¢ 
to avoid a word of ill omen. Cf. 297 D mdéov dv Oarepov moinoeser, 
‘would do more harm than good.’ 

GANo th... . 4 émortpy; ‘is that which effects the right use 281 
anything else than knowledge of carpentering ?’ a3 
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+d Gtepyalépevov dp0ds xpicGa. A second 7rd seems to be 
required before dp6as, as in A5 and A8; dmepyd{opa is apparently 
not one of the verbs which are followed by the anarthrous infinitive ; 
cf. Jannaris 2085. 

é\Aa phy mov wai, ‘but surely also in the work pertaining to 
household furniture.’ The whole sentence a\\d pry mou . . . Suvédy is 
bracketed by Hirschig and Badham, but without apparent reason. 


6 tiv xpelav, ‘ the use’ in the sense of ‘usefulness’ Cf. Gorg. 480A 


8 
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tis  peyadn xpeta earl rhs pytopixijs ; 

7d dp0Gs aot Tots Todos xpio—a. Bracketed by Schanz with- 
out good reason: for ré Badham would prefer rov, but the accu- 
sative rightly represents the area or extent of the verb’s action: ‘in 
regard to the right use of all these was it knowledge that leads the 
way?’ Cf. Soph. Philoct. 99 thy yA@ocay, odxt tapya, marl 
nyovpevny, ‘the tongue in all things takes the lead.’ 

4yv (41> fyoupévy. The article 7 seems to have been dropped out. 
Badham supplied it, but omitted 4», which is supported by BT. 

ov pébvov dpa eituxtav GAAd kal etmpaylav. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Eud. 
vii. 14, 1 "Emel & o& podvov 7 ppdvnots moet thy ev’mpayiay Kat aperny, 
GdXd hapev kal rods edruyxeis ed mpatrew os Kal Tis edvtuxlas ed moLvovons 
eUmpayiay Kal Ta atta THs emiornuns, oxertéov Gp éeori dice 6 pev 
evruxns 6 & arvyns, } of; On this passage Zeller, Plato 51, n. 13 
writes: ‘Eudemus, £7. Eud. vii. 14 (1247 b 15) must refer to the 
Euthydemus (279 D sq., 281 B), inasmuch as what is here quoted as 
Socratic is to be found there and there only.’ £¢h, Eud. vii. 13, 10 
kat opOads 7d Sexparixdy, dt. ovdey iayvpdrepov Gpovnoews. *AAN Gre 
ematnuny en ovx dpOdv* aperi yap é€att Kat ovk emtornun. Cf. Plut. 
Moral. 440 B ovkotv Ert yedoudtepos 6 povny ry ppdvnow py Sidaxryy 
aropaiver, hs dvev tay Grwv rexvdv Spedos ovd€y ove dvncis eat 5 

4 paddov 6Alya; The words votv €ywy, which follow in BT, are 
omitted by Iamblichus, and rightly rejected by Badham and 
Schanz. For in the following argument there is no place for an 
antithesis between vody éxoy and voty py éxor, but only between 
moda and od/ya* ‘Would a man devoid of understanding be 
benefited by possessing and by doing many things, or rather (by 
possessing and by doing) few things?’ 

Frrov St Kakds mpdtrwv, ‘and doing less ill.’ The phrase xaxads 
mpatrew may mean either ‘to do evil’ or ‘to do (fare) badly.’ 
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Socrates here falls into the same fallacy as the Sophists by using 
mpdrrev in two different senses, but the purpose and effect of his 
argument are totally different. Cf. Charmid.172 A év ndon mpdgec 
Kah@s xal ed mpdrrew dvaykaiov... trovs d¢ eB mpdrtovras edSaipovas 
civat. See Heindorfs note on that passage. 

Tlétepov otv Gv paddov éAdttw «th., ‘In which case then would a 3 
man be more likely to do fewer things, if he were poor or rich?’ ‘Cave 
HadAoy Cum éAdrrw coniungas, quod fecit Heindorfius’ (Stallbaum). 

évtios #4 dmpos; Cobet would substitute émiros, but Schanz, 5 
N.C. P. p. 75, rightly argues that évrios and dripos are both 
referred to social as well as legal honour, while ézitipos is limited 
to the latter. ' 

avBpetos dv. The addition [kai cappwy] seems to be inappropriate, 6 
and is rejected by Badham and Schanz. 

év xepadalm «tA. ‘To sum up then, Cleinias,’ said I, ‘as to alld 2 
things which we at first said were good, the argument probably 
does not turn upon this question, how they are by nature good of 
themselves alone.’ In the beginning of the sentence ovyravra is 
the subject of xivduveve and of an infinitive dependent upon it, such 
as tavty oxoreioOa deiv (Stallbaum); but Plato afterwards passes <. wry) 
by an anacoluthon to epi rovrov 6 Adyos abrois elva, ‘a change Of eyes j 
construction in consequence of the more convenient form of the i; it 
continuation’ (Engelhardt ap. Lutosl. 76). Linn BOE 

mépuxev Gya0a [evar]. There is no objection to the construction 5 — 
népuxey evat, which occurs in Legg. 723 D, 870 B, but elva is 
omitted in B Vind., and apparently added in T from lamblichus. 

pelo xaxd etvar. The infinitive depends on 0 éxa. Cf. Phaed. 6 
70C ei roi obras exer, madw ylyvecOar ek tadv dmobavdvrwy rods 
(@vras (Winckelmann). 

év. The participle is dependent on cvpfaive, the effect of which e 3 
extends to the whole passage. The same construction is found in 
Pol. 490 C évvéBn mpoojxov rovras aydpia, and in Craé, 422 A, Menex. 

237 C. The infinitive is, however, more usual, as in Phaed. 74 A, 
92 B, Parmen. 134A. 

+6 Aouréy, i.e. the conclusion that remains to be drawn. 282 

émeSh T: ered) 5€ B: émecdy 89 Stallbaum’s conjecture, which a 1 
illustrates the origin of the error in B as a repetition of the last 
syllable in émedy. 
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éddvapev .. . yryvépevor, ‘it was shown that we become.’ 

4 émorhpy f tapexovea. Supply épavy from épdynuev, Iamblichus 
has éoriv: Heindorf, Bekker, and Badham without authority add 
jv, ‘is, as we said.’ 

5 é« mavtos tpémov. The same phrase is found in Pol. 499 A, Legg. 
938C. The dative is much more usual. 

6  odro, used here in its ‘prospective’ sense, is explained by 
Omws KTV. 

7 Kal mapd matpds ye Hou Todro olépevov . . . tanpereiv. ‘And 
when a man thinks that this is what he ought certainly to receive 
much rather than money from his father, and from guardians and 
friends, especially those who profess to love him, whether strangers 
or citizens, and entreats and beseeches them to impart wisdom,— 
for this purpose, Cleinias, there is no cause for shame or blame in 
serving or slaving either for a lover or for any man, and being 
willing to perform any honourable service from the desire to 
become wise.’ 

With this passage Routh compares Sympos. 184 C vevdptorat 
ktX., where the same subject is treated at length in the speech 
of Pausanias. : 

b6 od Bond coors... Tdvu pév otv ed wtA. ‘Or do you not think 
so? Nay, I think you speak quite rightly.’ 

C1 Et gon ye. ‘Yes, Cleinias,’ said I, ‘if at least wisdom can be 
taught.’ 

4 “AAN eporye... ‘But in my opinion, Socrates, it can be taught.’ 

6 GmadAdgas. ‘Pro dmad\drrwv’ (Heind.). Stallbaum corrects 
Heindorf’s error, showing that the aorist is required to express 
a single and as it were momentary action, and comparing Phaed. 
60 C ev y éroinaas dvapyrioas pe: Xen. Cyr. i. 14, 3, and many other 
passages. 

§ 8Saxrdv Sox kai... movetv. Badham adds eiva: after Soxet on 
account of woveiy following. The construction doxet di:dSaxrév may 
be compared with 289 B ovd€ ravrns fouxev Bpedos ovdév, and Gorg. 
475 E 6 éheyxos.. . ovd€v Eotkev, Tim. 37 D xabdrep oty aird ruyyxdver 
(Gov aidiov. 

The question, ef d:Saxrdy 7 dpery, in other words the relation of 
knowledge to virtue, has been already discussed in several of the 
early dialogues and especially in the Protagoras, where Socrates 
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begins by denying but ends by affirming that virtue can certainly 
be taught. Cf. Protag. 361 B. 

otwv émbupd tOv mpotpertiKdv Adywv efvar. In the reading of BT, d 5 
olov ... Tv mpotpentixay Nébyov, Tey mporpentikGy cannot well stand 
without a substantive: Routh proposed to read ofwy and Adyar, 
and this emendation is accepted by Stallbaum, otwy being regarded 
as a rather unusual form of attraction, ‘ my example of what I desire 
protreptic arguments to be’: Schanz prefers the emendation found 
in Cod. Angelic. C. I. 4, a copy of B, oloy émiOupe rév mporperrixdy 
Aédyov elvat. Cobet cuts the knot by omitting the whole clause. 

iStwtikdy tows xtd., ‘unskilful perhaps and long and ill-ex- 6 
pressed.’ 

TavTév Totto téxyvy mpattev émbdeatitw, ‘give us a specimen of 8 
treating this same subject according to rules of art.’ 

76 és «tX., ‘show the youth what follows in order from the € 1 
point at which I left off.’ 

fv Sa AaBévra cdSarpoveiv, ‘which he must acquire in order to be 3 
happy.’ Cf. 289 C jv ede Kexrnpuévous pas evdaipovas evar. Pol. 
427 B. In this construction de¢ properly applies to the notion of 
AaBdvra, Kexrnévous, &c. 

&omep yap éXeyov. Coislin.?: yap om. BTV. 4 

tuyxaver dv «tA. For a full discussion of this use of rvyxdvw 5 
with a participle see Rutherford, V. Phryz. p. 342, and cf. 2904 4, 
Tim. 19 A, Theaet. 165 C, Protag. 313 C 6 cogiorns tuyxaver dy 
€umopods tis, 2 Macc. iil. 9. 3 

&powro Heindorf: d&yawro BTV. Schanz regards dWawro as an 283 
error in the original archetype. Cf. Xen. Conv. iii. 2 é€nyod roiwy a 3 
dyer anrdépevor pddior’ dy ravra Trovoiper. 

Oavpacious ... Oavpacrdv. Plato seems to use either form in- 7 
differently both of things and persons: cf. Riddell, Digest, § 314. 

karfpxev Aédyov. The accusative after the active voice of this b 2 
verb is unusual in prose: but see Pind. Vem, iii. 10 dpxe & odpavod 
moduvepéAa Kpéovtt, Ovyarep, Sdxipoy vyvov. Cf. Kiihner-Blass, Gr. 
Gr. § 416, Anmerk 7. After the middle voice the accusative is not 
uncommon in poetry: Hom. Od. iii. 445 xépuBd 1’ oddAoxuras Te 
karnpxero. Eur. Hec. 685 xardpxopat vépov Baxxeiov. Or. 949 katdap- 
xouat orevaypdy. A poetical construction is not out of place in such 
a writer as Plato, after a formal invocation of the Muses, 276 D. 
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4 Eimé po, with a plural vocative, is found also in Protag. 311 
D elré pot, & Swxpares re Kai ‘Imméxpartes. 
8  @nOhrny dpa, ‘they supposed, as I thought :’ dpa refers to 278 D 
ravta pev ovy .. - memaiaOw re duiv Kal tows ixavads Exe. 
C4 e€apvos toa & viv Aéyas. Cf. Charm. 158 C éédpye elvat Ta epa- 
TOPE. 
5 Ti ovvs épy- Schanz’s conjecture 7 ovy is quite arbitrary and 
unnecessary. 
7 odxow gyol yé mw. Stallbaum quotes many instances of the 
separation of w@ from the negative, JZenx. 72 D, 83 E, Pol. 434 D 
&e. 
8 édafdv, ‘untruthful, one who wanders (a\ara) from the truth; 
‘mendax’ (Heindorf). Stallbaum, with Ficinus (‘ iactabundus’) 
chance tls _and Winckelmann, retains the more usual meaning as explaining 
~4 ' ~~ | why Cleinias does not claim to be co¢ds, ‘he says at least that he 
is not yet wise, for he is no braggart.’ 
d2 és piv otk gor. As ds is sometimes used in the sense of ofos, the 
Sophist prepares to play upon the double meaning. Cf. Soph. 
Ajax 1259 pabar bs cf dvow. Eur. Suppl. 737 Spapev te roavd 
dy av tuyxavys Oar. Plat. Phaedr. 243 E €worep dy js os et. 
-4 SrodaBdv... py, ‘ took me up and said.’ 
atoAwXevar, ‘to be dead,’ or ‘destroyed.’ 
kairo. moAAod dv dfio «tA. ‘Very precious forsooth must such 
friends and lovers be!’ 
© 2 et pr) dypouxdtepov, épy, Fv aeiv, ‘if it were not rather a rude 
thing to say.’ The Same phrase is used in Aol. 32 D. 
3 Soi eis xepadrnv, ‘In caput tuum istuc recidat,’ sc. rd dwodwAévat : 
‘On your head be it.’ Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 525, 669, Pax 1063 
H. @ perder Ovnrot kai vymiat, Tp. és xeaddy coi. 
6 7m paldy. Cf. 299 A, Afol. 36 B ti Gkids elye wabciv 4% aro- 
, tia, 6 mt pabav ev tH Biw ody jovxtay Hyoy, ‘for having taken it 
ty, | into my head not to lead a quiet life.’ As the indirect form of 
tt padoy the phrase must be written with the pronoun 6 1, not 
with the conjunction ér+: cf. Hermann ad Viger, De Jdiot. Gr. 
758. The latter could only be justified if paéoy were ever used 
alone in this sense. Schanz, following Hermann on Viger, De 
Jdiotism. 759 sq.. wrongly changes paéoy into rabdy. The two 
phrases are rightly distinguished by L. and Sc., Lex. pavOdve. ‘Ti 
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pabav; on what delief or persuasion .. .? implying voluntary 
action :—ri ma@ov; on what compulsion?’ or, ‘What ailed you to 
do this or that?’ 

katapevSea ... éEodwdévat, ‘falsely charge me and the rest of us 4 
with a thing of which I think it wicked even to speak,—as that 
I should wish my friend here to be dead.’ 

Badham omits the latter part of the sentence, as... éfododévar, 
but without reason. 

olév te etvar Pevder0ar. Cf. Sophist. 236 E ‘ How it is possible to 7 
speak anything false or to suppose that it really exists, and to say 
this without being involved in a contradiction, is difficult in the 
extreme. Why so? Because the statement has the boldness to 
assume that Not-being exists. But when we were boys the great 
Parmenides testified to us from first to last both in prose and in 
metre in these words—“ For this you ne’er can learn that non- 
existent things exist.”’ The fallacy depends on the ambiguity of 
the phrase Aéyew 71, meaning properly ‘to speak about a thing,’ 
and only improperly ‘to speak a thing.” The words spoken do 
exist as words, but are not true unless the ¢hzmg exists, and exists 
as it is spoken of (Routh). Examples of the fallacy map’ duduBodtay 
are given in the Soph. El. iv. 4 (527), among them évvara épay 
and atyarta éyety 300 B. 

Tlétepov A€yovra, ‘by speaking or by not speaking the thing that 
may be in question ?’ 

ov &AAo Aéyer TOV Svrwv, ‘he speaks no other existing thing than 284 
that very thing which he speaks.’ rév évrwy is bracketed by @ 2 
Badham and Schanz, but rightly retained by Burnet. See the 
next note. 

*Ev piv Kdxeivé y’ éotiv tOv dvtwv. This xai proves that there has 3 
been a previous mention of ray évrav. ‘ Moreover that which he 
speaks is one existing thing, independently of the rest.’ 

7adn04 rejected by Badham, so as to leave the statement, ‘he 6 
that speaks ré dv speaks also ra évra.’ But the alteration is 
unnecessary. The extension of ro éy into cai ra dvra is justified 
by the comprehensive phrase zrepi of 4y 7/6 Adyos. Ficinus renders 
rightly: ‘Enim vero quicunque quod est quaeve sunt dicit, vera 
loquitur.’ 

Nat, tn’ GAA’ § tad7a Aéyov. Ctesippus admits that Diodorus b « 
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speaks truth, zf he speaks that which is; but then immediately 
adds that this condition is not fulfilled in the present case. 
Stallbaum argues that 6 radra \¢yoy means Euthydemus, ‘the 
present speaker’; but it is the falsehood of Dionysodorus that 
is under discussion throughout the argument, as is evident from 
C5 dN elmep Neyer Atovvaddwpos, TadnO7 Te Kal Ta dra heyet. 

Plato is referring throughout the passage 283 E 7—284C 6 to the 
doctrine of Parmenides, ‘ Only that which can be can be thought,’ 
as stated in his Proém. 33-40, and more briefly in 43 Xpy ro Neyer 
re voeiw 7 dv éppevat, gore yap eivat, pnSév & ovdk civar’ Ta © eyo 
dhpatecba dvwya. Cf. Mullach, Fragmenta Philos. Gr. i. 118, and 
Zeller, Pre-Socr. Philos. i. 584. 

Ta 8% pi dvta KrA. ‘But is it not the fact that non-existing 
things are not?’ 

“AXo tm «tA. ‘Then non-existing things are nowhere existing ?’ 
The whole question and answer, ”A\Xo rt... Ovdayod, are omitted by 
Badham, but only the second évra by Schanz: this évra, however, 
is supported by the following ra pndapyod oyra. 

(Sore kal etvat), This is Hermann’s excellent emendation of 
various corruptions in the MSS., as ye KXewia BV, Soy exrewia T, 
with the marginal conjecture aor’ éxetva in T Vind. Kyewia is 
certainly wrong, for Cleinias is not included among those of whom 
Ctesippus says in E3 pov kal téy a@\X@y xatraevdet. Also éxeiva is 
very questionable as a repetition of ratra ra pu) éyra, and at all 
events superfluous, whereas «ai efyac adds much to the force of the 
passage: ‘Is it possible that any one, whosoever he may be, 
could do anything about these non-existing things so as to make 
the things that exist nowhere actually to exist?’ Badham and 
Schanz bracket ra py Ovra, as not absolutely necessary. The 
fallacy employed is that of the equivocal use of words, and, in this 
instance, of the word déyeer. He who speaks speaks about some- 
thing cannot properly be said ¢o sfeak the thing (‘rem loqui’). 
The words which he utters in speaking have a real existence, but 
unless the ¢Azzgs really exist in the mode indicated by the words, 
these are not true. Craty/. 385 B ds dy ra dvra Aéyn ws Eat, adnOns* 
bs & ay as ok oti, Wevdys; Nai. ‘Quod innuit quoque Ctesippus 
infra’ (Routh). Cf. 283 £7, note. 

cimep mpdttovot, kal movotor, ‘if they do, they also make.’ Cf. 
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Charmid. 163 8B od tairiy Kadeis rd rroveiy Kal rd mparrew ; Ov pevrot, 
€pn. Ibid. roinow mpafews kai épyacias &Xo evdprter. 

Oi dpa ra ye pa ovr’, %py, A€yer odSels. ‘No one then, said he, 2 
speaks what is not; for (in speaking) he would at once make 
something ; and you have admitted that it is impossible for any 
one to make what is not.’ In soi yap dv Sn ri Heindorf would 
either omit ri or substitute aird, meaning rd pu} Svra. Cf. Sophist. 
238 C otre PbeyEacOa Suvardv dpbds ots’ cimeiv otre StavonOjvar rd 
pi bv abrd Ka’ aird, GAN’ €otw ddvavdnrdy re Kat Eppnrov Kat apdeyxrov 
kat GAoyov. 

kata tov gov Aédyov TV: Adyov om. B. ‘ Huius ellipsis alterum 5 
exemplum novimus nullum’ (Stallb.). 

Eiciv pévro.... ‘Surely there are. Gentlemen, and those who d 1 
speak the truth.’ 

Tovs yotv Wuxpovs... ‘of the frigid they speak frigidly, and call € 4 
them frigid disputants.’ Cf. Aristot. Rev. iii. 3, 1 ra Wuxpd, ‘ faults 
of taste’; Isocr. Ad Nicocl. 21D ecipnoes yap emi rd mOAD rods pev 
gepvvvopevovs Yruxpovs éyras. Athen. vi. 40 dndys kai yuxpds. Cic. 
De clar. Orat. 178 ‘lentus in dicendo et paene frigidus.’ 

AoSope, ‘you are abusive’: Aoddper BT, ‘go on with your 6 
abuse’; but Heindorf’s correction has been generally accepted, 
the middle voice being as usual as the active, and confirmed here 
by Aoopetobar 285 D5. Cf. Charm. 154A; Conv. 213 D. 

dypiwrépws ... éxev BT, ‘to be rather savage’: dypockxorépas V, 285 
‘rather rude,’ perhaps adopted from 283 E 2 dypotkérepoy. aa 

SéxerGar & A€youary, édv €OéAwor S:S6vac BT. Badham would read 5 
déxerOat dv €Oédwor diddvra, so as to express the proverb more 
neatly. Cf. Gorg. 499 C xara tov madaiov Ad-yov 1O mapdy ed Troteiy, 
kat rovro déxecOat 7d diddpevoy, ‘to make the best of what you have, 
and accept what is offered.’ Hdt. ix. 111 os pdOys ra Ovddpeva 
béxer Oa. 

pa dvépate. StadpépecOar, ‘not to quarrel about a word,’ se. 
e€ododévat 283 D. 

elre kal map’ dAAov tou éyabérnv. This seems to be one of many 8 
allusions in the dialogue to Protagoras, who is represented as 
boasting that those who became his pupils would grow better and 
better every day (Pro¢ag. 318 A), and that he knew better than all 
others how to make men virtuous (ibid. 328 A). 
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Samep ev Kapl év tuo otw & xivSuvos. Socrates offers himself as 
a vile corpus for experiment. Cf. Lach. 187 B oxomeiv xpi py ov 
év r@ Kapt tpi 6 kivduvos xwvdvveinrat, GAN év tois viéot Te Kal €v Trois 
tov ditev rai. The epithet BapBapoporey applied to the Carians 
by Homer, //. ii. 867 is critically discussed by Strabo 661. The 
Carians were the first mercenary soldiers, and Carian slaves were 
numerous: cf. Aristoph. Aves 764 ef dé Soddds éott kat Kap Sorep 
"EEnxeotidns, | Pvodtw manmovs rap nuiv. There is astill older proverb 
in Hom J/, ix. 378 éxOpa S€ por rod Sapa, rim S€ pw ev Kapos atop. 
But the quantity of xapés forbids our referring it, as the Scholiast 
does, to the Carians. The meaning is ‘pili facio.’ 

Somep ty Mndela tg KéAx@. The first article is emphatic, ‘the 
famous Medea.’ Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 164-349, where Medea, after 
restoring Aeson to youth, persuades the daughters of Pelias to cut 
their father in pieces and boil him. Apollod. i. 9, 27 xat rod 
muotedoat Xap Kpioyv pedeicaca Kal KabeWyoaca eroinoey Gpva. On 
a vase in the British Museum, found at Canino in Etruria, the ram 
restored to youth is seen jumping out of the pot: see Murray’s 
Greek and Roman Antig. OLLA. For the form Ké\x compare the 
Latin ‘venena Colcha’ (Hor. Od. ii. 13, 8), ‘Colchus an Assyrius’ 
(id. Ars Poet. 118). 

et 8’, 5 tu BovAetrar. Cf. Alcib.i. 114 B. Pol. 432A el pev Bovder, 
hporncer’ ei S€ Bovdet, ioxvi, ef 5€é, kal wAjOe. Sympos. 212 C ei pev 
Bovrer, ws eyxapoy els "Epwra vdpioov eippoba, ei d€, Ott Kai Sry 
Xalpers dvoudlwy, toro dvduate. From these passages it is evident 
that after «i dé we must understand not py or a\Xo m1, as proposed 
by Stephanus and others, but BovAerar. See also Cratyl. 407 D; 
Legg. 688 B. 

Sépav. Cf. Aristoph. Mud. 439: 

viv ovy xpnoOev 6 tt Bovdovrat* 
Toutl Té y' éndy GOp’ adroiow 
Tapéxo TUTTE, mewhy, Supny, 
avypelv, pry@v, aoxdy Setpery. 

4 t00 Mapovov. Cf. Hdt. vii. 26 ‘Here too, in this market-place 
(Celaenae) is hung up to view the skin of the Silenus Marsyas, 
which Apollo, as the Phrygian story goes, stripped off and placed 
there.’ Xen. Anad. i. 2, 8. 

movet tovs Aéyous; ‘Do you argue upon the supposition that there 
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is such a thing as contradiction?’ Aristot. 7% op. 1. 11, 4 gives as 
an example of a paradoxical opinion dri ov« gor dvtidéyerv, kaOdmep 
pn "Avticbévns. Cf. Introd. p. 15; Zeller, Plato, note 94. 

Ovxouwy ot y’ dv, Eby, dtodei~ats mbmote dkovoas KTA. ‘You cer- @ 2 
tainly, said he, could not prove that you have ever heard,’ &c. 
For the construction of dxoveas referring to the subject of dmodeitas 
cf. Eur. Orvest. 802 rod yap dv dei~w piros; Med. 548 év rade deiéo 
mpatra pev codes yeyas. Bacch. 47. Plat. Menex. 242 E obra yap 
evrai9a edecEay . .. rovrous vikavres dia. 

*AAnO4 A€yets, €pn. Ctesippus admits that he cannot prove that 5 
he has heard: to himself it is proved by his own sense of hearing, 
but this cannot be demonstrated to another. A principle of wide 
application: ‘No proof can establish the existence of that within 
a man of which he alone has the final cognisance’ (B. F. Westcott). 
There is no reason therefore for turning dd7n@j Aéyers into a 
question. The sense is vigorously expressed by Jowett: ‘ Indeed, 
said Ctesippus; then now you may hear me contradicting 
Dionysodorus.’ 

GAAd dkotwpev viv ef cor drodelkvup, T. In B dxotw pév is 
probably a mere error of transcription. Stallbaum retains the 
reading of T, and explains it simply and well: ‘ But let us hear now 
whether I prove it to you, while Ctesippus contradicts Dionysodorus.’ 
Badham’s conjectural emendation, dxovoy pey vuvi cot arrodeixvupt, 
‘I am proving to you now that I hear Ctesippus contradicting 
Dionysodorus,’ is very ingenious, and at first sight attractive; but 
it is open to the same objection that Ctesippus could not prove 
that he himself heard. 

timécxos &v tottov Adyov; Cf. Protag. 338 D éredav dé eyo 7 
aroxpivepar bdo’ dy otros BovAnrat éepwray, mad obros éepot Adyov 
trosyxéro dpoiws. It is evident from this passage that Adyov uméxeuw, 
like Sodva: Adyov, means to give a reason in answer to a question, so 
that ‘ quaerenti respondere’ (Winckelmann) and ‘rationem reddere’ 
(Stallbaum) are both implied in the phrase. Cf. Gorg. 465 4; 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4,9; Aristot. Rhes. i. 1, 1. 

ciciv éxdotw tOv dvtwv Adyo.; ‘Have all things their proper 9 
definitions?’ Cf. Legg. 895 EB ‘Qe 5) Wuxn Totvopa, ris tovTov déyos ; 

Ovxotv &s Zot fxactov...; ‘Of each therefore as it is, or as it 10 


is not?’ 
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286 79 yap pi} dv od8els epavy Acywv, ‘for it was shown that no one 
a 2 speaks that which is not.’ This refers to 284 C 2 Ovk dpa rd ye pi 


b 


Cc 


dvr’, en, AE yer od8els. 

5 rov) 100 abtod mpdypatos Adyov dppdtepor Aéyovres, ‘if we both 
gave the definition of the same thing.’ (rév) omitted in BT, but 
added by Heindorf, is adopted by most subsequent editors, except 
Stallbaum. The article is required by the previous statement 
(285 E g) that each thing has its proper definition. Cf. Zheaet. 
200 B: ‘If a man knows both knowledge and ignorance, does he 
think that one of them which he knows is another which he knows? 
Or if he knows neither, does he suppose that one which he knows 
not is another which he knows not? Or if he knows one and not 
the other, does he think that the one which he knows is the one 
which he does not know, or that the one which he does not know 
is the one which he knows.’ Ina later passage of 7heaet. 208 C 
knowledge is declared to be the power of ‘Definition by the 
characteristic difference’ (L. Campbell), i.e. Aéyov eiweivy, and in the 
Euthydemus this is assumed as already settled. 

6 Aé€yovtes V, yudvres BT. The reading of V corresponds better to 
Tov TOU mpayparos Adyor, immediately following. 

5 WeyddAtywo... ‘Or do I describe the thing, and you describe 
nothing at all?’ 

6 av) dvrAéyou. In BT dy is omitted, probably because of the 
av- immediately following: dy is found in one MS., and is perhaps 
rightly adopted, though not indispensable, ‘the boundary between 
absolute and hypothetical possibility and hypothetical possibility 
being naturally uncertain’ (Bernhardy, Gr. Synz. 411). 

9 ob yap to GAAG TotTév ye, ‘for in very truth, more emphatic than 
ov yap adda. Cf. 305 E 3. 

2 ot dpdi Tpwrayépav. The doctrine of Protagoras based upon the 
assumption that sensation is knowledge is criticized by Plato, Theaet. 
152-172. See especially 160 Cc, D: ‘Then my perception is true to 
me, for it is always inseparable from my own being : and according 
to Protagoras I am the judge to myself of what is and of what is 
not to me... How then, if I never err (dWevd)s dv) and never 
trip in my conception of things being or becoming, can I fail of 
knowing that which I perceive? ... Then you were quite right 
in affirming that knowledge is only perception, and the meaning 
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turns out to be the same, whether with Homer and Heracleitus 
and all that company you say that all is motion and flux, or, with 
the great sage Protagoras, that man is the measure of all things’ 
(Jowett in part). This theory (well summarized by L. Campbell, 
n, 16) is then criticized by Socrates. Cf. Diog. L. ix. 8, 51; Sext. 
Emp. AHypotyp. A 216. 

kai oi émt madatotepo. Cf. Zheaer. 152 E eoti pev yap ovdémror’ 3 
ovdev, det d€ yiyverat. kai mepi tovrou martes EEijs of cool mdjy Tap- 
pevidou EvudepecOav, Upwrayspas te kat “Hpdxdetros Kai ’Epumedoxdjs 
«th. Cratyl. 429 D’Apa Gri Wevdy déyety 7d mapdmav ovK got, dpa 
TovTd gor Svvarat 6 Adyos ; Tuxvol yap TwWes of Néyovres, @ Hide Kpdrune, 
cai viv kai mada. This mention of Protagoras in connexion with 
Heracleitus points to the fact noticed by Schleiermacher in his 
Introduction to the 7eaetetus (Dobson, p. 91): ‘The dialogue 
begins with showing that the Protagorean denial of a general | 
standard of knowledge and the Heracleitic theory of the flux of all 
things, and of Lecoming alone remaining to the exclusion of all | 
Being, as well as the principle here tried throughout which sets up 
Perception, and Perception alone, for knowledge, do all refer to 
one another, and form one system.’ Cf. Pater, Plato, p. 100. 


évatpétrwv kai aitos attév. When Antisthenes invited Plato to hear 4 


him lecture epi rod pop etvar dvtiAéyewv, Plato asked how he could 
write about this doctrine, and showed that it could be turned 
round and destroyed itself (d:ddoxovros Ort mepirpémerat, Diog. L. 
iii. 35). Cf. 288 A 4. 


dAdo tu Wevd4 Aéyew ovK Cot. ;—TotTo yap Sivatar 6 Aoyos* 7 yap; 6 


The statement that it is impossible to contradict is here declared 
by Socrates to be equivalent to saying, ‘It is impossible to speak 
falsehood.’ The phrase rotro dvvarar 6 Adyos occurs in Cratyl. 
429 D, quoted above on C 3. 
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Wevd4 Aéyew pév Vat. ©, Bekker, Badham. ‘Vulgarem ordinem, d 1 


wevdy pev déeyew, immutandum fuisse nobis plane persuasimus ’ 
(Stallbaum). 
+d evSer0ar tv mpaypdteyv, ‘the misrepresentation of things.’ 7 
The preceding statement concerning evdys dda gives to pevder Oa 
a meaning inclusive of false opinion as well as false statement. 
Stallbaum refers to Afolog. 22 D kat rovrov pev ovK eyevoOnv: 
Lysias 156, 2 rodda@y eWevoOnre ris ovaias, i.e. ‘You were mistaken 
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about many men’s property’; with which compare Antiph. O7. v. 
134, 40 ka®’ 6 11 & dy evobnre radnOois, kata rovro améAvpat. 

11 Aéyou évexa, dicis causa, ‘for form’s sake. Cf. Lach. 196 C 
épapev py Niklas oterai re Néyetv Kat od Adyou Evexa Tadra héeyer. Crito 
46 D viv b€ xaradndos dpa éyévero (6 Aébyos) Gre GAws Evexa Adyou 
ehéyeTo, 

iva 83 drotov Aéyys, ‘in order to state a paradox.’ 
€r “AAAd aot, én, ~Aeyfov, ‘Nay, it is for you to refute me.’ 

5 Ov8’ dpa éxéAevov, Edn, éyd vuvdy, 6 Arovucddapos, éEeXeyEar BT. 
This reading of the best MSS. has been altered very much for the 
worse by recent editors into OWS dpa éxédevev, pny eyo, vuvdn Ato- 
vuaddwpos e&ehéyEar. For the order of the words in BT compare 
289 C Ovk vipa, pn, eyo, 6 KNewias trodaBov. Translate there- 
fore: ‘Neither then did I,’ said Dionysodorus, ‘bid you just now 
to refute me.’ viv 67 refers to E 1 AAG ov, en, EdXeyEor. See also 
287 B 2,297 A 5, and the examples collected by Riddell, Diges?, 
§ 288, of ‘Clauses intermingled by Hyperbaton.’ 

6 (3d & exédeves;) Bd dé xeAevers ; Vind. marg., Ovde Kedevers B, 
Vind., om. T, Stallb. On the frequent corruption in B of ov for cv 
see note on 277 A 6. The question is put by Socrates, who pretends 
to be confused and in doubt which of the Sophists had bidden him, 
just as in 290 E 7 he pretends not to remember whether Cleinias or 
Ctesippus had been speaking. The emphatic position of Sv shows 
that a different person, not Dionysodorus, is now addressed: 
‘Was it you that were bidding me? For, Euthydemus,’ said I, 
‘I do not at all understand these clever arguments, not even 
those that are right, but I have only a dull sort of idea.’ The 
imperfect exéNeves is better than xeAevers, as corresponding to 
exeXevoy In ES. 

287 dAdo 1 0d8’ eLapapravew eotiv; ‘Is it not impossible even to make 
a 2a mistake?’ 

8 tivos &SdoKnador Arete; Cf. Zheaet, 161 C: ‘ For if truth is only 
sensation, and one man’s discernment is as good as another’s, and 
no man has any superior right to determine whether the opinion of 
any other is true or false, but each man, as we have several times 
repeated, is to himself the sole judge, and everything that he judges 
is true and right, why should Protagoras be preferred to the place 
of wisdom and instruction, and deserve to be well paid, and we 
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poor ignoramuses have to go to him, if each one is the measure of 
his own wisdom’ (Jowett). The same argument stated so sum- 
marily in the EZuthydemus is one of many indications that this 
dialogue is later than the 7heaetetus. 

ovtws ef Kpévos; ‘Are you such a dotard?’ Cf. Aristoph. Vo. b 2 
929 Ovxi didakers rodrov Kpédvos dy. Plut. 581 Kpovxais Ajpas dvtws 
Anpevres. Diog. L. ii. 111 Elol dé kai Grrdoe dvaxnxodres EvBovdiSov, 
év ois Kal Arrohhonos 6 Kpdvos, 08 Addwpos ’Apetriov lacets Kai aris 
Kpévos érikAny, mepi ob pyot KadXipayos év emtypappacw 

Airés 6 Mapos 
éypadev ev roixas ‘6 Kpdvos éoti aodpds’ 

viv dvapipvjoke ... viv dvapvnoOqce, ‘Nescio quomodo (haec) 3 
inter se possint iungi, putoque interpolationem statuendam esse’ 
(Schanz, V.C.P.p.77). In his text Schanz brackets viv dvapynobjoe, 
but this leaves kai ¢i rt wépvow eirov in an unusual position. 

xaAeroi. The masculine is used as if Adyors had been used instead 6 
of Aeyouevors (Baiter), or with it (Heindorf). 

+t, Heindorf’s conjecture for 6 7, is rejected by Stallbaum, who g 
explains the indirect 6 m as in 271 A 6; but in the present passage 
zi is more likely to have been changed into 6 7, which occurs here 
so frequently, than the converse. 

4 SfAov St. ds. After 6re we must mentally repeat Ayers. 

voei, ‘means.’ Cf. Crat. 407 E ti kai voei rd dvopa; éevyoet, the c 1 
reading of BT, is apparently not used in this manner: this is the 
only passage quoted by L. and Sc. voet and vooi occur immediately 
below. Cf. Stallbaum. 

Oix exo 6 m1 xphowpar T: xpryoopa B, which Stallbaum prefers: 2 
but as only a single action is in question, and not a continuance in 
the future, the aorist is to be preferred here, as in 306 D, Gorg. 
466 A, Phaed. 95 A. 

"AN & od Ayers KTA. ‘ Nay, but your phrase,’ referring to voc, 3 
as is evident from the following discussion in D 7. 

roite (y’ ob) mavu xademdv xpioa, ‘with this it is not at all 
difficult to deal.’ The whole clause is omitted by Burnet, leaving 
the former part of the sentence incomplete and unintelligible. 
Badham’s ingenious conjecture y' od for r@ is accepted by Schanz. 
For rovr@ ré Bekker and Stallbaum adopt the Aldine reading rotro 
76, which, like Hermann’'s rovr@ rot, gives an intelligible but less 
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appropriate meaning: ‘It is this phrase of yours (voei) that zs so 
dificult to deal with” Dionysodorus tries to shift the discussion 
from his own phrase, ody éées 6 re xp7, which he finds too much 
like otk é€edéyées, to that of Socrates, voet rodro rd pyya, which he 
says ‘is not at all dificult to deal with,’ as he tries to show, D 7. 
di 0%’ dv BT: dy is omitted by Badham and Schanz, but defended 
by Ast, Lex. P/at., and Stallbaum, on the ground that the indicative, 
present, or future may stand in the same sentence with dy, pro- 
vided that dy is not joined with the verb, and does not make the 
whole sentence conditional, but affects only an accessory word or 
phrase. 
€ 4 e« yep pi &hpaprov. On this passage Lutoslawski remarks 
(211): ‘To the right belief explained in the Meno Plato adds in 
the Euthydemus (284 A, 287 E) his explanation of error and wrong 
belief, whose existence is proved against the Sophists by the 
hypothetical method taught in the Jeno.’ 
288 é&vraitopevev. Cf. Phaed, 86 E euoi yap paiverat ert ev To atta 6 
a 3 Adyos eivar, ‘It appears to me that the argument remains just where 
it was,’ i.e. has made no advance. TZheaet. 200 A ovKovy paxpay 
mepteAOdytes mraduy emt THY mpoTny maperpey aropiay. ibid. C els tavrov 
TepiTpexery pupiakis ovdev mA€oY Trotovrtes. 
4 owep td wadatov, i.e. in the time of Protagoras and earlier, 
286 C 2. 
kataBaddv mimreav. Cf. 286 C 4 tovs te Govs dvatpéer@y kai 
avros avroy. 
ote toto py whoyev... eEnupjobar. Cf. 303 E 6 eEnipnra Sore. 
8 & dvBpes Oovpror cite Xtor. Cf. 271 C 3. 
br  €i0’ 6ad0ev kal Say xtA., ‘or from whatever place and in what- 
ever way you like to be named.’ 
$ rev Aiyimnov copiorqy. Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 385 a@avatos Tpwrets 
Alytmrtos, 6s te Cardoons madons Bévbea oide. Plat. Phaedr. 275 B 
"Q axkpares, padios od Alyumriouvs Kat brodamots ay eOédys Aéyors 
motets. A reminiscence of Flato’s recent visit to Egypt. 
C1 Mevédaov pipopeba. Cf. Od. iv. 456: 
adN’ 7 To mpworiota Néwy yever’ Huvyévetos, 
aitap émeta Spdkwy cai mapdadis nS€ péyas ots" 
yiyvero 8 typdy Bap Kal dévdpeov tywurérndor. 
jpeis O° doreuhéws Exopev rerAndtt Ova. 
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exibavijrov éb’ 6 aitd amovdalerov. Cf. C § exharivat, ‘to show 2 


themselves.’ Translate: ‘Until they let us see the object about 
which they are themselves in earnest.’ Cf. Pol. 497 C diXos 6)) ovv 
ef 6 re pera roto épyoet. 

olpar yap tT avtoiv mdykadov davetobat, ‘for I think that some- 3 
thing very splendid in them will appear.’ ‘Cf. Afolog.17 A pddora 
d€ atray év eOavpaca’ (Stallb.). 

€y® otv por Sox. ‘I am inclined therefore myself to indicate 5 
again the character in which I beseech them to appear.’ For 
ugnynoacOa Heindorf proposes ipnyjoecda, and Schanz changes 
kai into xay, but neither is necessary: ‘Vult enim Socrates statim 
et e€ vestigio uno aliquo commonstrare exemplo quales sibi illos 
apparere cupiat: unde recte utitur aoristo, quem etiam libri tuentur 
omnes’ (Stallb.). 

édv mws t, may onws BT: ‘Nisi putas critici esse elegantes d 
lectiones captare recipies quae boni libri tibi praebent’ (Schanz, 
ia CaP. p:-78). 

ouvtetapévoy, ‘intent’: cf. Xen. Oecon. ii. 18 yvopn ovvrerapévy 


erie ovupevovs. 

4 82 drrocodta Krijois émotapys. ‘ While in the Profagoras the g 
word “philosophy ” was still used in the meaning of love of wisdom 
(335 D, 342 D), here we see it defined as acquisition of knowledge 
(288 D), and the dialectician, who had received his first rules in 
the Jeno, becomes the highest judge of every particular knowledge 
(2¢0 c)’ (Lutoslawski, p. 210). 

dp’ od todro pev atAoiv; Cf. Pol. 545 E fj rdde pev drdoiv; ‘ absque e 1 
ulla exceptione validum’ (Ast). 

el émoraipela yryvookev mepudvres, ‘if we knew how to go about 2 
and learn.’ 

éEndéyEapev, ‘we fully proved.’ Cf. Phaedr. 273 B; Thuc. § 
iii, 64 & 8€ 4h iors det €Bovdero, eEnhéyxOn es 1d aAnOés. But 
in our present passage the idea of refutation remains, for what 
is proved is the negative proposition dre ovdev méov xr. 
Cf Theaet. 166 C eEédeytov ws odxi iia aicOjoes Exdor@ jpav 


yiyvovrat. 
+6 wav fpiv xpuoiov yévorro, ‘all the gold in the world should 6 


become ours.’ ; 289 
dvev 109 emiotacbar TH aQavacia xpfioba. Cf. Lutosl. p. 210: ‘ Plato b ; 
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is so proud of his acquired certainty of knowledge that he would 
not give it up even for immortality, if not accompanied by know- 
ledge how to use it (Zzth. 289 B).’ 

Zoukev SheAos ovSév. The omission of «iva is not unusual: cf. 
Polit. 280 B madw obv Eotxev emavitéov. Crat. 424 A 7dn Eorkey em- 
OKETTEOY. 

Aupotorods Setv efvat Heindorf, Badham, Burnet. For dei we 
have de:vovs in BT, Seiv Sewots Heusde, devods dvras Winckelmann, 
Schanz. This last reading gives the sense :—‘ It is far from being 
the case that, if we are clever lyre-makers, we are also in possession 
of any such knowledge as this which we are seeking.’ Heindorf’s 
reading is simpler: ‘ It is far from being the case that we ought to 
be lyre-makers and possessed of any such art as this (lyre-making).’ 
There is, I think, no force in Winckelmann’s assumption that such 
an indefinite phrase as toravtns tivds must refer to the same kind 
of art here as in B 4. On the contrary its reference is determined 
by the nearer context (Avporoiovs), and confirmed by évravOa yap 
following. 

Biypyntar S¢ tod aitod mpt BV, de is omitted in T. The 
omission of the whole clause by Schanz is quite arbitrary and un- 
justifiable. ‘The art which makes the lyre is separate from the art 
which uses it, but though distinct they refer to the same thing.’ 

"AXAd mpds Vedv, Epyv eyo, ‘ But seriously, said I.’ 

fv Sev Kextnpevous KtA., ‘which we must acquire in order to be 
happy.’ Cf. 282 E 3 hy det AaBovra edSatpovetv. 

Ov« otpa, py, éy, 6 KAewias. For the like order compare 
286 E 5. 

Aoyorroovs. Cf. Ammonius, De Dif. Voc. Aoyoypados pev eatiy 6 
rovs Stxavikovs Adyous ypapwv" oyorrords Sé 6 Adyous tuvas Kai pious 
ovyriOeis. The two meanings are, in fact, common to both words; 
but Aoyoypdpos more frequently means a ‘chronicler’ or ‘ prose 
writer,’ as in Thuc. i. 21 ote @s moral tprnxact ... odte as Noyo- 
ypapor cuvébecav. The dAoyoroads, or Ady@v mouths, is distinguished 
from the pjrep who delivered the speech, Isocr. Adv. Soph. 17 
tovs 0€ katadcearépay Thy iow éxovras ayeriatas pev dyabods } Adyov 
mountas ovx dy amoreéceey, 

GAG Kal... dSdvaro. D 5, omitted by Winckelmann and Schanz 
against the authority of the MSS. 
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Ceomecia tis, ‘inspired as it were.’ So in 7heaet. 151 B, Prodicus e 4 
and others are spoken of as cogois re xai Oeameciots dvdpdor. 

KyAqets te kai mapapudia tuyxdve odca, ‘a charming and soothing.’ 290 
In Profag. 315 A the great Sophist is described as knddv tp por7 a 4 
donep Oppeis. Cf. Pol. 358 B domep dqus knrAnOjva. Phaedr. 261 A 
TO ev GAov H pyropixy dy cin réxvn Wuxayeyla tis Oa Adyov, 271 C 
"Ered Adyou Sivauis tvyxdver Wuxaywyia otwa, a passage of which 
there may be a reminiscence in the use of the same phrase rvyxavee 

> 
ovoa, 

épé ofpar nipykéevat. The personal pronoun marks the antithesis: 9 
Cleinias having confessed his ignorance, Socrates exclaims: ‘I think 
J have found it.” Cf. Hom. //. xiii. 269 otd€ yap odd eve dye 
AeAacpevoy Eupevat adkys. Symp.175 C, Pol. 400 C. 

Ovdepia, tpn, THs OnpeutiKiis aitfs emt mALov éoriv. For atrys, BT, Bb 7 
many changes have been proposed: ‘ dvvayus Heindorf, araons Ast, 
doxnois Orelli, ikavérns Vermehren, airy Vahlen: post airjs sup- 
plevit xpeia vel @peAcca Badham, ovdev pro ovdepia scripsit Thompson 
ad Phaedr. 128’ (Schanz). Schanz himself marks atrjst as 
corrupt, but Routh, Winckelmann, Stallbaum, and Burnet rightly 
leave it untouched. Ficinus gives a mere paraphrase: ‘ Nullus 
sane venationis opus ulterius porrigit quam,’ &c. Routh’s transla- 
tion is much better: ‘Nulla favs, inquit, ipsius artis venatoriae 
latius patet, quam ut,’ &c.: but he gives no explanation of the 
construction, which is in fact quite simple. Ovddeuia agrees with 
réxyn understood from the preceding context: rs Onpevtixis is a 
substantive, as in Polit. 289 A yewpytxy Sé kal Onpevriky Kat yupvaoriky 
kal iarpiky Kal payetpixy may UrotiOértes pOdrepov dmodaaopey 7 TI 
moXutixy. Thus adras marks the distinction between ‘ actual’ hunting, 
and the metaphorical hunting of the geometers, astronomers, and 
dialecticians. 

ov ydp Tooter Ta Staypépparta, ‘for they are not the makers of ¢ 2 
the geometrical figures.’ This is explained by the passage in 
Meno 82 B, where Socrates shows that the uneducated slave has 
in himself the ideas of the geometrical figures. 

+a dvta dvevpicxovar, ‘they discover the existing realities.’ Cf. 3 
Pol. 527 B rod yap dei dvros 7 yewperpiky yraais ears 

rots StaAextixois. Lutoslawski, p. 331, argues that ‘dvadexrixy 5 
meaning metaphysical science (is) never used before Plato, and by 
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Plato first in Ref. vii, cf. Phaedr. 276 £; Siadexrixds meaning, not 
as in the Cratylus, Euthydemus, and in Xenophon, one who 
knows how to ask and answer questions, but the philosopher able 
to discover unity in the variety of particulars, Phaedr. 266 B.’ 
But in this passage rots Siadexrixois must indicate in the higher 
sense the metaphysicians to whom the geometers hand over their 
hypotheses to be traced up to first principles. In the full description 
of Plato’s ‘dialectic’ Po/. 531 B-536 B compare with our present 
passage especially 533 B, C: ‘And the remaining arts which, as we 
said, have some small apprehension of true Being, such as geometry 
and the arts connected with it, we find that though they dream 
about real Being, they are unable to behold it in a waking state, 
so long as they leave the hypotheses which they use unexamined, 
because they are unable to explain the reason of them . . . There- 
fore the dialectic method alone proceeds in this way,—it carries up 
its hypotheses to the first principle of all, in order to establish them 
firmly.’ Cf. Dr. H. Jackson’s excellent articles on the Repudlic in 
The Journal of Philology, vol. x. p. 143, and Lutoslawski, p. 302. 

d4 tots dpruyotpédgors, ‘the quail-breeders,’ who bred and trained 
the birds to fight. Cf. Ov. Amor. ii. 6, 27 ‘Ecce coturnices inter 
sua praelia vivunt.’ 

e7 7AAN dpa, & mpds Arcs; ‘ But then, I wonder, was it Ctesippus ?’ 
Socrates pretends to have forgotten : for a similar ironical profession 
of doubt see 286 E 5, note. 

291 [otos Kryownrmos ; ‘Ctesippus indeed?’ In this idiomatic use of 

a 1 motos the interrogation is equivalent to an indignant denial. Cf. 
304 E Ioior, én, yapiev, & paxdpte ; 

4 Bh Ts TOv Kpattévwv; ‘Was it some superior being that was 
there and spoke thus?’ /Crito perhaps means Socrates himself. ~ 
‘Vides ad Deum auctorem solita ironia ... eum referre ea quae ipse 
dialectica quasi obstetricia arte in iuvene egregiae indolis effecerat : 
vide Zheaet. 150 C, D, E.’ 

6 dv Kpetrovev pévror Tis epol Sone. ‘It was indeed some superior 
being, it seems to me, and very superior.” ¢g-—————---——————— 

br W60ev... nipopev; ‘Find it, my good fellow? Nay, our case was 
quite ridiculous.’ Cf. A 1 Totos Krjownos; Pol. 330 A Tot 
emexTN odpm § 

a  opvdous, ‘crested larks.’ Schol. in loc. Képudor dpybes Sprugiw 
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Spoor, ods Eroe wev Kopvdddrdovs dact, js Kat "AOnvas fepoi. Cf. 
Aristoph. Aves 471: 
ovd” Alowroy mendtnkas, 
ds &hacke Aéyov Kopvddy mdvtayv mpdrny bpuiba yevérOat, 
Tporépay ths yijs. 

Plutarch, Mor. 507 E Képudos drat rerépevos xpdvos txwv ypuooty 
kai 8épv. Chrysost. Orat. ix. 141 D of d€ xépvdou méc@ ti Oarrov 
tpav diépyovra ro orudioy ; 

imefépevyov, ‘kept slipping away from us.’ 

Ta pév otv ToAAd, ‘the long story.’ 

ayy Baowdtkny... téxvqv. On the Baoidixy tréyvn cf. Xen. ALem. 
iv. 2, 11. Stallbaum, Dzsp. 31, points out that the whole argu- 
ment about ‘the regal art’ of statesmanship is intended to refute 
the doctrine of Protagoras, who limited the idea of virtue to 
prudence in domestic affairs and ability to speak and act for the 
best in affairs of state: cf. Protag. 318 E-328 D, Meno 91 A. 

atexvas kata to AicytAov iapPeiov. Cf. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 1 
Kddpov rroXirat, xpi) Aéeyety Ta kaipia | doris PiAaco EL Tpayos ev mpvpuy 
trodews | otaxa vouoy. On the use of dreyvas in quoting proverbial 
sayings cf. 292 E 3, 303 El. 

wi fpiv amepydletar Epyov, ‘opus aliquod efficit an non?’ (Ficinus). 
The indefinite ri is shown to be right by the form of the answer, 
mavras Oymov, ‘something most surely.’ Schanz, V. C. P. p. 80, 
defends the separation of ri from épyov by referring to Sym. 194 D 
el Tt laws oloto aiaypov Tovey: 174 E Kal tt &y ards yehoiov rradeiv. 

tyiaav (av) gains. Ast added (a), which may easily have 
dropped out after iyleay, as before dyriAéyo 28685; but see the 
note there. 

at tpyov amepyéterar; épyov B Vind., om. T Burnet. Cf. Chasm. 
165 D rv tylecay Kady Hpiv Epyov dmepydtera. Tim. 30 B Gras dre 
Kddduorov €in ... €pyov dmeipyacpéevos. Symp. 178 D, Legg. 801 E, 
P01. 353°B, 553 C6, Kc- 

amhyyerkas, ‘as you report the discussion’: on this case of the 
aorist referring to what has taken place just immediately before, 
compare the similar use of énnveva, fodnv, edebapny, anérrvaa, 
éyvor, &c. 

4 dAdous dya0ots morjoopev; ‘Shall we say it is that by which we 
shall make others good ?’ 
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€ 2 rpécapev BT Vind. ‘We discredited’ The correction in t 
dmreSoxtpacapueyv is only an explanatory gloss. 

)  dtexvas 6 Aeyépevov, ‘there comes in exactly the proverb 

“Corinthus son of Zeus”.’ The Scholiast on the passage relates 
that when Corinth had sent ambassadors to Megara to complain 
of their revolt, one argument advanced was that the mythical 
founder ‘ Corinthus son of Zeus’ would be aggrieved if they failed 
to exact condign punishment. The proverb came to be used of 
boastful repetitions of the same story. Cf. Paus. ii. 1, 1 Avis d¢€ 
elvat KépwOov ovdéva oida cindvta me orovdy mARY KopwvOiov tov 
modAav. Cf. Pind, Vem. vil. 104: 

tavta O€ tpis terpakt tT’ dprrodeiy 
amopia tedcOet, texvorow Gre pawvdaxas, Aws KépivGos, 
Plutarch, JZor. 1072 B odds ovv 6 Atos KépwOos émt ray Adyor airav 
agpikra. On drexvas cf. 291 D, note. 

5 tonoeae BT, moujoee Heindorf, Winckelmann, Badham, Schanz, 
Burnet. Stallbaum rightly defends the optative, referring to Her- 
mann, Viger De Idiot. 491. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 594 add’ trép- 
todpoy avdpos ppivnua ris Aéyou; When the optative is used in 
this potential sense it is not easy to determine in what cases the 
particle dy may or may not be omitted. ‘For the boundary 
between the conditional and unconditional possibility must naturally 
be very wavering and uncertain’ (Bernhardy, Gé. Syzt. 410). In 
the dramatists the omission is not uncommon: cf. Eur. Aippol. 
1186 kat Oaccov 7 éyou ris e€nptupevas. Lph. in Aul. 417 pytnp © 
dpaptet ons KAuratuvnotpas Séuas | kal mais Opéorns, ote Teppbeins 
idoy. In prose writers the omission occurs chiefly, if not solely, in 
questions as here, cf. Plat. Legg. 894 C rev Oy Séxa padtora Hpiv 
Kunoewy tiva mpoxpivatmev ...; Lach. 190 B 4 nuas rade mapaxadetrov 
eis vupBovdny, tiva Tpdrov Tois teow adtay apeT? .. . apelvous TroLNoeELe 5 
See also Dinarch. ¢. Demosth. 98; Lycurg. c. Leocrat. 168; Plut. 
Mor. 75 E. 

293 Tacav Sn doviv jdlev. Cf. Eur. Med. 278 €,Opot yap ébaor 
a i mavta 67 Kddov. Schol. aro perahopas rev otprodpopovyrav kat xahov- 
Tov mpos TO TvEdpa Tors aprépovas. Cf. Aristoph. Zg. 756 viv on 
oe mavta Set Kddwv eftevar, Plat. Pol. 475 xai évt Ady@ mpodhdcers 
mpopaciteae te kal macas pavas adiere. 

Somep Avooképw, ‘apogr. Marcianum 184’ (Schanz) ; dioaKxovpev 
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BT. ‘Recte Stephanus et Bekkerus Atooxépo ... Nihil durius 
quam émtxadovpevos sine accusativo positum; neque oécat aliunde 
quam a deduevos pendere potest’ (Badham). Cf. Rutherford, 7%e 
New Phrynichus 310 ‘ Atécxovpor, épOdsrepov Atéokopot. yeAdoet ovy 
tovs avy TO v héyorras. Lobeck’s note on this article is in his best 
style: “ Nimirum natura ita comparatum est ut dualis numeri longe 
maior sit usus, apud veteres praesertim, quam plurativi nominis. 
Avocképw Eur. Or. 465; Arist. Pax 285; Eccles. 1069, &c.”’ The 
mention of the Dioscuri (au/fzs ‘optatos Tyndaridas,’ Propert. i. 
17, 18) shows the origin of the preceding phrase mdcoas dards 
agvévat. 

Tis tpikuplas tod Aédyou. Cf. Aesch. Prom. V. 1036 xaxdv 3 
Tpikupia, 

tis mot’ éotiv f émoripy. Cf. Charm. 174 A tis aitoy ray émotn- 4 
BG@y Trovet evdaipova 3 7 Gracat Gpolas ; 

oiév ré tL tv S6vtwv. ‘Do you then think it possible for any being b g 
not to be this very thing which it is? 

TovTou ye atTod, ‘just of this thing itself.’ Socrates tries to limit c 3 
the proposition to some particular case, as again in C 6 ékeivov ye. 


Tvyxdves Sv... , ‘you actually are, and, at the same time in the 8 
same relation, are not,the very same that you are.’ 
kata tava, i.e. in relation to knowledge. dx 


elev, ‘be it so.” Cf. Ruhnk. 77m. Lex. Elev’ cvyxardbeow pév rov 3 
eipnuevav, cvvady O€ mpds ta pehovra, The Scholiast on Plat. Polzt. 
257 A renders it by "Aye 67: and the Scholiast on Eur. Phoen. 856 
elev’ Sunpnpévas dvayvworéoy. éare dé érippyya. 

KaAd §: mdvta Aéyets BT. Scholiast, Kadd 81 mévr’ dyes, dvti 
100 ayyéANes* emi Tov alowa dvayyeAdévrav. moddxes Dé Eyerat Kal 
kar’ elpwveiav. “Apioropayns Vewpyois kai Ihdrov Evdvdjpo. Whether 
dyes be a right reading or not, the Scholiast’s interpretation of the 
passage is perfectly clear from what follows, and is admirably 
suited to the passage. Socrates having been declared by the 
Sophist to know all things pretends to accept the statement as 
‘good news entirely.’ The words cada mayra had already become 
proverbial: cf. Theogn. 283 jycioOai & as kata mavra riOci. Hat. 
i. 32 mdvra Kaha xovra. Plutarch, Mor. 236 B ray modray muvOavo- 
pévev airod Toid riva év ’AOnvats, Idyra, eure, Kaa" eipwvevopevos Kal 
maptoras Ort mdvta mapa Trois "AOnvaios Kaha vouiterat, aiaypoy de 
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ovdév, Winckelmann quotes examples of a similar usage from 
Plato, Polit. 273 B, 284 A, Phileb. 26 a, Legg. 783 E. The 
conjecture of Abresch. cada 6) marayeis, adopted by Stallbaum, 
Badham, and Schanz, has no support from MSS., nor from any 
passage in which marayeiy is so used, the usual phrase being 
pbéyyecOa, as in Theaet. 179 D thy hepoperny taitny odciay dta- 
kpovovta ire vytes etre cabpoy Pbéyyerar. The reading of BT is 
rightly retained by Burnet. The quotation of the passage in 
Hesych. xada 81 warayeis* Kaha dadeis is regarded by Heindorf as 
a corruption of cada 87 mavr’ ayes. 

&s 84, ‘since forsooth.’ Stallbaum refers to the same ironical 
use of ds 84 in Pol. 337 C Elev, &pn* cs 61) Guotov rovTo exelv@ 3 Gorg. 
486 E, 492 B, Protag. 542 C, in all which passages the ironical 
sense is evident. 

dpa ovtws Aéyas; ‘Is that your argument, and that your wise 
invention ?’ 

aités aautév ye 84 ébediyxers. ‘Yes, surely you are refuting 
yourself.’ 

Ti 8¢,... 00 od wémovOas ktA. ‘ What then, are not you in this 
same plight? For whatever I might suffer in company with you 
and our dear friend Dionysodorus here, I certainly should not be 
at all aggrieved.’ On ¢idns xedadns cf. Hom. JZ. viii. 281 Tedxpe, 
pin cepartn. Phaedr. 264 A baidpe, piln xepady. Gorg. 513 C. 

kal ov ye mpds. ‘Yes, and you too.’ On this absolute use of mpés 
see Profag. 321 D mpos S€ Kat ai Avs hudaxai hoBepai joav. Gorg. 
469 B kal €Xeevdv ye pds. In 298 D kai mpds ... is corrupt. 

"AAG ti; ‘ But what then?’ The complete question represented 
elliptically by ri may ask either for a reason, ‘ Why ?’, or, as here, 
for an inference, ‘What then?’ Cf. Phaed. 89 B, Euthyphro 14D, 
Pol.357D ; Aristoph. Raz. 489, and see Riddell, Digest,§ 20; Jelf, 
Gk. Gr. 880, Obs. 2. 

pedis ipas mpouxaderdpny, ‘I could hardly incite you.’ Schanz 
suspects a corruption in omovdd¢ew. 

veupoppadetv, ‘to do stitching,’ as a part of ‘shoemaking,’ oxvro- 
ropeiv (oxurixy), distinct from katrvew ‘to sole’: cf. Xen. Cyr. viii. 
2, 4 €ore Se &vOa kai vrodnpara 6 pev vevpoppapar pdvoy rpépera, 6 dé 
oxitev. 

tovs daripas émécor cict, kal THv dppov; Cf. Hdt. i. 47 Oida 8 eya 
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Wappou 7 dpibpoy kat pérpa Garaoons. Pind. OU. ii. 98 Wappos 
apibpov mepurépevyev. Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 212, 230. 
émécous dSévtas éxa. Cf. Aristoph. Plut, 1057 mécous Exes C 4 
dddvras. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5, 4 rvxor yap dv tis paddoy év rois 
dpriacpois aptia i) meptooad cindy paddov 4} méaa exe. Lysias, Fr. 
2, 8 pdov airns rovs dddvtas apibpeiv %) rods THs xetpds Saxridous. This 
last is the game to which Ctesippus alludes, the modern ‘ Mora,’ or 
‘How many fingers do I hold up?’ Aristotle says that ‘ Even or 
odd’ (‘ Ludere par impar’) is easier. 
pndapas, ‘do not say so.’ Cf. Phaedr. 234 E, Menex. 236 C. 7 
galvycGe yvévtes, ‘be found to have known by my counting.’ 9 
wavy dtapakadvmtws, ‘Ctesippus without any reserve whatever d 3 
went on asking anything and everything, at last even the most 
indecent things,—did they know them?’ 
dvSpedtata dpéce yrqv, ‘most valiantly encountered his questions.’ 5 5), »» 
Cf. Pol. 610 C eay b€ yé Tis... pda TE Ady Torpa teva, Euthyphr. Fe ot 
3c. Hom. //. xiii. 337 ds dpa trav opdo’ nAOe payn. Eustathius ene 
remarks that the use of the phrase in Attic writers was taken from auf S 
this passage of Homer. Cf. Ruhnk. Zim. Lex. ‘Oudoe. On the 
form 7rnv cf. Schanz, Praefatio in Euthyd. § 15. 
oi kdtrpor... dpdce SPotpevor. Cf. Xen. Cyr. i. 4, 11 of dé kampor, 6 
orep tovs avOpas faci rovs avdpeiovs, épdce epéporro. 
[rév EvOvSqpov]. Either this name, or 6 Aovycddwpos, must be 8 
omitted, as is proved by jjxets following; and ryAckodros dy applies 
better to Dionysodorus as being the elder. 
és paxalpas ye kupiorav. Cf. Xen. Conviv. ii. 11 péra € roiro e 2 
KtkAos elonvéxOn mepiveotos Evpav dpbadyv. «cis ody taita 7 dpxnorpis 
exuBiora te kal e&exvBiora tep avtov (Routh). Plat. Sympos. 190 A 
kal Ordre raxd Sppncesev Ociv, Gorrep of KuBiorayres eis dpOdv Ta oKEAH 
mepipepdpevan KuBioTot kvkdo. See the illustration in Smith’s Dic¢. 
Class. Antig. SALTATIO, p. 106. 
émi tpoxod SivetoOar. Routh finds a description of this gymnastic 3 
feat in Xen. Conviv. ii. 22 dru & 4 mais cis tovmicOev Kapmtopevn 
Tpoxods épiueiro, éxeivos ravra eis TO eumpoobey emixinrav pupeioOat 
Tpoxods emeparo. But éml rpoxod diveioPa can only mean ‘to be 
whirled round upon a wheel,’ and this meaning is found in a later 
passage of Xen. Conviv. vii. 3 doxet ovv pot TO pev eis paxalpas 
kuBioray kuvdvvou éemiderypa elvat, 6 cupmocia ovdev mpoojKe. Kal puny 
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Td ye emt Tod rpoxod Gyr tmeptdiwoupevov ypadew Te Kal dvayryyookety 
Oadpa pév tows ri eativ, nOdovny dé ovdé ratta divayat yrovar tiv av 
Tmapacxot. 

3. oltw réppw codias Hkes; The separation of this from the former 
part of the sentence is rightly removed by Winckelmann, Badham, 
and Burnet. otmw inserted before ovrw by Schanz is quite un- 
necessary. ‘Surely, said I, you do not also know how to turn a 
somersault into the midst of swords, or to be whirled round on 
a wheel at your time of life, having attained to such skill as that ?’ 

g €v00s yevdpevor, ‘from the moment of your birth.’ 

tr "Edarnv dpa apdotipw. ‘They both affirmed it together.’ Schanz 
adds a second ravra before éharny without authority. 

295 IlIAnv y on, (iv 8’) eya..., ‘ Yes (I cannot believe), except that 
a 3 you are likely to be wise. jv & omitted in the MSS. was added 
by Stephanus from Cornarius. Schanz thinks dmor should be 
inserted after ¢y#: but ‘I do not believe that you are likely to 
be wise’ is very unlike the ironical courtesy of Socrates. A better 
word than dmoré would be ofua or something similar. Then 
may y Ore éyd Comat) xrr., ‘Yes, except in so far as I think you 
' are likely to be wise.’ Either éyo must be omitted or a verb 
| supplied. 

6 Hora tattTa ébeAeyyxopnar, ‘I am delighted to be refuted on these 
points.’ 

8 €pparov. Cf. 273 E 2. 

bo ddAAdpy... A certain correction of adda pyy..., adopted by 
all editors, except Winckelmann, whose attempt to explain a\\a 
pny is not satisfactory. 

C1 ‘“YrorapBdvers, ‘of course you understand something (as the 
meaning) of what I say.’ 

4 GAAyq épwras Sravoovpevos, ‘ask a question intending it in one way, 
and I take it in another way.’ 

6 ndév mpds érros, ‘nothing to the point. Cf. PAzZol. 18 1rd ri mpos 

€ros av tadr’ éoriv; The phrase became proverbial, as in Lucian, 

Philopseud. 29 Ovdsév pds Exos radra, daciv. A similar phrase is 

ovdev mpos Adyov, Philol. 33 B, 42 E (Heindorf). 

5 “Epotye xtA. ‘It will satisfy me, but not you, I imagine.’ For 

a like arrogant speech cf. 296 B Otxouv nas y’, én, add’ eltep, oe. 

10 Ot dmoxpwet. The future was rightly restored by Bekker, as 
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repeating scornfully Socrates’ refusal to answer. ‘You will not 
answer what you understand from time to time (to be meant), 
because you are continually talking nonsense, and are too much 
of a dotard.’ 

StarréhAovn, Td Aeydpeva. Cf. Aristot. Soph. El. xvii. 15 Ev pev ooy A t 
Tois Kupiws Aeyouévors dvduacty aviyKn dwoxpiver Oa h dmdas h diaupov- 
pevov, ‘When words are used in their proper sense, we must answer 
either simply “yes” or “no,” or by drawing a distinction.’ ibid. 
Andoy ody as ev ots daaés Td mporewwdpuevov od cvyxwpnréoy das. 

Onpetoat ta dvépata tepiothoas, ‘to entrap me in his verbal toils.’ 2 

Stevevotjpny B Vind., ‘I had determined,’ better than Sievoovpyy T. 5 

Otros ad, én, mpocamoxplverar. ‘Here again the fellow answers 296 
more than is asked.’ at 

"Ad, Stav émictwpar. Socrates foresees the fallacy involved in 7 
’Aei meaning either ‘at all times’ absolutely or ‘at each time.’ 

mavce tapapbeyydpevos; “again will you not cease from super- 8 
fluous qualifications?’ In Plutarch, Mor. 169 D rapapbéyyerbat is 
“to speak aside,’ and in Polybius xviii. 15. 13 ‘ obiter dicere.’ 

ody BT Vind.; the old reading ofady was altered by Heindorf 9 
to opadei, but there is no reason for rejecting opnAy. 

Todt’ éxetvo, ‘There it is again! The same superfluous qualifica- b 7 
tion.’ 

pyde &v... &beAqs. The Sophist arrogantly tells Socrates that he 9 
need not withdraw his qualification, meaning himself to ignore it 
entirely, as he does in his next question. 

Bivato dv dtavta ériotacba ...; The question is framed on the € I 
assumption that Socrates had admitted dzravra émiocrapa, and the 
qualification 4 y’ éwiorapa is disregarded. 

ei pa wavra émiotato. The word used at the beginning of the 
argument was mdyra, but Socrates in his answer B 5 had said 
drayra, seemingly without intending to make a distinction between 
these two words. But in fact mavra means ‘all severally’ (ka év 
éxactov 294 D 2), while dravra (= dua rdyta 296 C 10) means “all 
together.’ The Sophist takes advantage of the distinction to frame 
a question which can only be answered without qualification 
(amas); and the answer répas yap dy cin is equivalent to a 
simple ‘ No.’ 

&mavra yap Spodoyets émietacOa, The Sophist is exultant: he 4 
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seizes upon dravra (B 5) and entirely ignores the limitation. His 
argument would run thus in a formal syllogism : 

You cannot know dravra without knowing ravta: 

You admit that you know dravta: 

Therefore you know marta. 

6 “Eouwa... émiorapa. ‘So it seems, said I, since the limitation 
“what things I know” has not any force, but I know all things.’ 
The last clause is still dependent on émecdyrep. 

9 elte Stav émlory ete Strws BotAa. Again the Sophist declares his 
contempt for all limitations such as A 7 del, drav émioro@pat. 

10 Kat dpa wdvra, Cf. B 3 det 8 émiordpevos . . . mavta; When det 
mavra is taken with the absolute sense of dei, it necessarily implies 
aya mavta. This absolute dei he next proceeds to develop. 

dr 8° éylyvov kat 87” épvov, ‘at the time of your birth, and at that 
of your begetting.’ The climax requires this sense of épvov, which 
might otherwise mean ‘ growing up’ (Jowett). 

3 [abrés] del BT. airds is condemned by all editors, but no satis- 
factory correction has been found: av Schanz, avéis Ast, etdus 
Heindorf, até&is or et6vs Stallbaum, éoaei for airés det Badham. 
Possibly avrés, which is certainly superfluous, may be only an 
erroneous repetition from atrés yeveoOa: just above. Without it the 
sense is quite clear. 

5 modvtipnte EvOuSnpe. He addresses the Sophist as a god: 
cf. 273 E ob® danep bed mpocayopevw. Aristoph. Acharn. 807 & 
modvutind’ “Hpdxders. Vesp. 1001 & wodvtipnrot Geol. 

7 ovpBovdrndey, ‘should be willing to help’: cf. Legg. 718 B 
ovpBovrnbevrayv Oedy. 

Er dpdioBytolnv .. . Stws éyd od mavta émiotapar. ‘As to other 
points I know not how I could argue,with men of such prodigious 
wisdom as you,that I do not know all things.’ Cf. Charm. 169 E 
Od rotro. . . dudiaBnTa, as ody. . . atros airév yrooerat. Parmen. 
135 A apguoBnreiy ws ove éoti radtra. Pol. 476 D. 

2  TtepataSeo.v. On Plato’s frequent use of adjectives in -ddns and 
eidns see Lutoslawski, p. 113. 

297 = Aradbelpers, Zn, Tov Adyov, & ELOUSnpos. On the separation of the 

@ 5 nominative from €fn compare 286 E, note. Euthydemus is repre- 
sented as sharper than his elder brother, and so is made the chief 
speaker throughout. 
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*Eagov, dyabé... kal ph por d9ovicys Tod padqpatos. Cf. Sympos. b 4 
223 A add’ Eagoy, B daipdrie, cai pi) POovnons TO petpaki@ im épod 
emrawveOnvat. 

Pevyes, ‘You are running away.’ y 

Ftrev ydp cipe Kal tod Erépou ipav, ‘for I am weaker than either 9 
one of you.’ Cf. Theaet. 185 A 08 ad did rod érépou epi dudoré- 
pov alaOivo’ av. Gorg. 475 A #j Ta érépm rovtow  aphorépas 
brepBadrwv. 

TOAAD Béw pr] od Sto ye devyew, ‘I do not hesitate to run away 10 
from two.’ 

tod “Hpaxdéous. Cf. Phaed. 89 C mpis dio déyerat ot 6 “Hpakdfjs C 1 
olds re eivat. “AANA kal epé, pn, rdv "Id\ewv mapakarel, Eas ere pas 
ear. The Scholiast on the Piaedo gives several explanations of 
the proverb, of which the most generally accepted is quoted from 
Herodorus and Hellanicus, that ‘when Hercules was killing the} 
Hydra, Juno set a crab upon him; and being unable to fight |) 
against two he called for Iolaus as his ally, and hence the pro-|}' 
verbial saying.’ Cf. Legg. 919 B dpOdv pev 8) madat re cipynpévor, os 
mpos dvo0 paxerOat Kai evavtia yaderdv. Cf. Apollod. ii. 5, 2. 

Th Te VSpa StapdyecOar, cofiotpla otoy, ‘to fight it out both with 
the Hydra, who was a lady-sophist, and by virtue of her wisdom, 
if any one cut off one head of the argument, sent up many instead 
of the one.’ codiorpia is found only here, being specially coined 
for the occasion. Cf. Schanz, V.C.P. p. 82: ‘Porson ap. Dobree 
Adn. ad Aristoph. Plut. 971 “Vox cvkodavrpia videtur esse ab 
Aristophane ficta ut cofiorpia a Platone, Luthyd. p. 297 C.”’ The 
second Plutus was acted in the Archonship of Antipater 388 B.c. 
Plato therefore formed his new word in imitation of the recent 
coinage of Aristophanes. 

vewortl por Soxetv katamemAcuKoTt. After po: B inserts ru, an evident 5 
repetition of tu immediately above. Dionysodorus, the crab, and 
his brother had but recently arrived, as is clear from the opening of 
the dialogue. 

éx 10d ém’ dpiorepd. Cf. 271 B66 de map’ ee xabijpevos && dptorepas 6 
, . . Atoyvaddwpos. 

Ayov Kal BSdxvev. Cf. Apollod. ibid. ¢Bo7de d€ kapkivos 7H vdpa 
bmeppeyeOns Sdxvey tov 760a. 

Boney érekadicaro, Apollod. ibid. émekahecato Kal avtds Bonbdy 7 
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rov “Iddaov. Apollodorus (circ. B.C. 140) seems to have followed 
Plato’s description very closely. 

& 8 éuds IéAcws [TlatpoxA‘js] ei ZAQor. Patrocles was the nephew 
(dSedquSots) of Socrates, being the son of his half-brother 
Chaeredemus (E 7). But the insertion of his name here is 
probably due to a marginal gloss. 6 8 éuds "Idkews means little 
more than ‘my helper’: ‘Iolaum pro auxiliatore vulgo accipi 
ostendit Erasmus Chz/iades, p. 93’ (Routh). The author of the 
gloss failed to see in the words mdéov ay Odrepoy roiumoeev the 
allusion to Ctesippus and his fierce retorts upon the Sophists. 

@\0o.. Heindorf thinks that this cannot refer to Ctesippus who 
was present without some such addition as eis BonOeiav or BonOncoar. 
But this idea is already implied in 6 éuds "Iddews, ‘my helper’; 
and é\éeiv is.used in the same indefinite way without any addition 
in Protag. 310€ 5, 335C 5. 

ététe:cot TadtTa tpvytat, ‘whenever you have finished this song.’ 
“Ypveiv, like the Latin cantare and our English ‘canting, is often 
used in the sense of ‘harping upon’ a thing. Cf. Pod. i. 329 B kat 
emt route 61) TO ynpas buvovow, dc@v Kaxdayv odiow airior. Pol. viii. 
549 E éaa kal ota didovow ai yuvaikes mept Tay ToLovT@Y tpveiv. vV. 
Ruhnk. Zim. Lex. 

TmapatAnoiov pev tovvopa “IdikAyjs. But mapamAnouvos is preferred 
by Schanz, as.at one time by Heindorf. The neuter is the reading 
of BT, but the construction is doubtful, for it is not clear, as 
Heindorf once thought, that because we find dyjp dvoua ’Iduxdjs we 
may also write mapamAnovoy rotvoua “IdtkAns. An example of such 
usage is wanted. 

ovx Spomédtpiés ye. Socrates tries to add the proper limitation 
to the undistributed term ddedpds, as again 298 A 2 rod marpés: 
Tovpod y’, pay. 

Tlari\p 8 qv, py. Dionysodorus, without noticing the objection 
of Socrates, passes at once to another question. 

*Ap’ otv wati\p Fv repos dv watpés ; See the note on B 2 érepos Sy 
TATpOs OV TaTHp eaTLY. 

7@ AiOw, ‘the (proverbial) stone’: see the next note. 

P| davé td cod 6 aités. To be like a stone was a common 
expression of contempt. Cf. Gorg. 494A 16 Somep Nidov Civ... pyre 
Xaporra pyre AvTovpevoy: ibid. B Xapadptod twa ad ad Biov déyets, 
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GXX’ ob vexpod odd€ AiOov. Sympos. 198 C ph... adrdy pe Aidov 77H 
agevia monoee. The Sophist chose dédos cunningly, as Socrates 
would gladly admit that he was nota stone. Cf. Soph. El. iv. 528. 

Ovxoiv . . . Erepos Sv matpds otk Gv warip ein, T. dv rarnp eorw B. 8 
Schanz writes ovxovy, omits otx« dv, and reads éorw, These many 
changes are quite unnecessary. 

€repos Sv warps ob warp cori. ‘Fallacia est Acctdenti's’ (Routh), b 2 
Cf, Aristot. Soph. El. v. ‘Paralogisms which arise from accident 
are when anything is asserted to be equally true of the subject 
(r@ mpdypart) and of its accident (ro cvpBeSyxdrt). For since the 
same subject has many accidents, it is not necessary that the 
same should all be present to the predicates and to the subject 
of which they are predicated; for in this case all things would 
be the same, as the Sophists say. Such a fallacy is the following : 
If Coriscus is different from a man, he is different from himself, 
for he isa man. Or, if he is other than Socrates, and Socrates is 
(a) man, you have acknowledged, say they, that he is other than 
man, because it happens that he is other than one who. is (a) 
man.’ 

The passage in the Euthydemus put into a syllogism would run 
thus: 

Chaeredemus is not Sophroniscus : 
Sophroniscus is a father: A 
.. Chaeredemus is not a father. 

There is evidently an illicit process of the minor, ‘father’ being 
particular in the premiss but universal in the conclusion. 

On this ‘fallacia accidentis’ see Mansel, Artis Logicae Rudi- 
menta, Append. 136. Diog. Laert. iii. 33, 53 Avo dé ris emaywyns 
clot tpdro1, 6 re Kat’ evavtiwoty, Kal 6 ex THs dkohovOias. 6 pév ody Kar’ 
évavriwoly éatiw e& 08 TO epwTwpev@ mept macay amdkptow dKodovOjces 
ro évayriov olov, ‘O éuos matip Tod oov marpos rot Erepds eory fh 6 
airds* ef pev ovv Erepds ott TOU €yov matpos 6 ads maTHp, maTpds ETEpos 
dy ovk dy ein marnp. «i b€ 6 airés éott TO eu@ marpi, 6 epds dy ety 
Tarip. 

od taita tadta mémovdev; ‘And is not your father in the same 5 


plight ?’ 
Oix dv cupBovdoipyy, ‘I should not wish that,’ or more plainly, 7 
‘I should be sorry if he were.’ 
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cs pi yép...ovvdrreas. For the construction cf. Alcib. ii. 139 D 
GAN Spa... py odx obrw tadr’ exe. Laches 196 C add’ bpOper ph 
Nukias olerai rt Aéyery. Theaet. 145 B GAN’ Spa pi wailov Edeyev. In 
this sense, ‘whether,’ »7 may also be used without épa or any 
similar verb: cf. Profag. 312 A’AAN dpa py ody trodapPadvers, 
‘Perhaps then you do not suppose.’ So, in our present passage, 
‘Perhaps, as the proverb is, you are not joining like with like,’ i.e. 
the cases which you compare are not similar. See Riddell, Digest 
of Idioms, § 138. 

6 od Avov Alvo cuvdares. Cf. Aristot. Phys. Auscult. iii, 6,12 Od 
yap Nivoy Aiv@ ouvdatew Zort TS Gmaytt Kal 6A@ 7d Gretpov. Simplicius 
ad Aristot. locum od ra cvyx\obecOat mepuxdra ovykdobew (Hein- 
dorf). 

d4 xofiav... Cf. Athen. 106 E Otvvoror revOis, KwBioicr Kxwpides, 
‘With tunnies cuttle-fish, with gudgeons shrimps.’ For xoSior T, 
the more usual word BoitSiwv has been substituted in B. 

5  Kémpos) Badham, Kal mpis BTV. ‘Quod xali mpds in xampos 
invitis omnibus libris mutavi, audacius sane factum est ; sed quum 
ex altera parte sordes et tenebras conspicis ex altera lucem et 
nitorem, difficile est religionis non aliquando oblivisci’ (Badham). 

€ 4 mamip dv obs éotw, Sote ods matip ylyvetar. ‘ Fallacia haec est 
quae vocatur comfositionis, i.e. cum coniunctim accipiuntur, quae 
erant accipienda divisim’ (Routh). Cf. Aristot. Sofh. El. xxiv, 
where as examples we find ap’ 6 dvdpids adv eorw Epyov, } abs 6 
kv@v marnp ; and the solution ov0’, ei rodr’ early éudy, ore S€ Epyor, 
epov €or epyorv, GN i) xrijya  mpayya 4} A\Ao tt. See note on 
298 B 2. 

299 matipa rimtoip. BT, marep’ dy rimroyu Sauppe, Burnet. d:xard- 

@ 1 repoy dy Ast, Schanz. But dy is not necessary: see 292 E 5 mourjoete, 
note. 

2 $8 7 padv, ‘that he was so foolish as to beget such wise sons.’ 
Cf.283 5: 

GAN’ 4 tov, ironical. ‘ But I suppose the father of you two and 
of the puppies has gained many good things from this wisdom 
of yours.” Cf. Soph. Ajax 1008 7 rod pe TeXapay, ods mathp ends 
@ Gua, | SéEar’ dy eipdcamos iheds 7 tows. 

b 4 30 dpvora eioa, ‘ You will know best,’ i.e. when you have heard 
what I am going to say. 
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toiro (13) dyadv. ‘ Articulum ré e cod. Par. addidi’ (Heindorf). 7 
ré is omitted in BT Vind., having probably dropped out after the 
preceding -ro. 

kal Kalas éxet eEa, ‘in that case it will be well.’ ‘Cf. Zheaet. 
172 B add’ exci, od A€ya, ev Trois Stxaiors’ (Badham). Schanz reads 
éxeivos, and Heindorf thinks that éxei is an interpolation arising out 
of the following ééec. 

tpiipas éyxepdoy éAAcBépou Gpatav, ‘should pound and infuse a8 
wagon-load of hellebore.’ Cf. Theophrast. Hist. Plant. ix. 10, 2 
pioryerat S€ mpos thy méow Gras eveues 7 7d THs EAAeBopivyns onéeppa. 
Cf. Menand. Arreph. Fr. v. ’EXA<Bopov #8n mamor entes, Swcia; 
madi mahi viv wide’ paiver yap xaxos. Cf. Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 
82, &c. 

& cvipids & év AcAgots. Pausanias (Lib. x.) gives an almost c 1 
countless list of statues at Delphi, but does not mention any one of 
unusual size. Probably the statue here meant was that of Apollo 
himself, as ‘ the Greeks who fought against the king of the Persians 
erected a brazen Zeus at Olympia, and an Apollo at Delphi, after 
the battles of Artemisium and Salamis’ (Paus. 832). 

tov I'npvovav. Cf. Legg. 795 C Inpudvov d€ ye et ris piow exo 5 
i) Kai tTHY Bptdpew dvorro, rais éxatov xepoly éxardy dei BéAn pimrew 
duvaroy eva. Hesiod. Theog. 287 Xpvodwp 8 érexe tptxdpnvov 
Iypvovia ptxOeis Kaddtpén Kovpy kAvtod ’Qkedvcto. Cf. Apollod. 
A157 5,010; 

Bptépewv. Cf. Apollod.i.1,1: Hes. Zheog. 149 Kérros re Bpuipeas 6 
re Tins 6’, imepnpava réxva | trav éxaroy pev xeipes an’ Syov dicaoyto | 
amXarot, kepadai b¢ éxdor@ TevTnkovTa. 

kai tévSe tov ératpov. This clause is rejected by Schanz, ap- y 
parently without sufficient reason. 

7a mpotepov atroKeKpipiva, The previous. answers of Ctesippus qd 
had reference to the advantage, in some cases, of having many 
shields and spears. 

The following argument is intended to ridicule the greed for 
money which is so severely satirized by Aristophanes in the 
Plutus, which was acted in its second form, as we now have it, 
in 388 B.C. ae ; 

(xpivat det) Badham. ‘Librarius quum ad loci rationem minus 4 
attenderet XPHNAIAEI in XPHMATAEI corrupit’ (Badham). 
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Exvdav... of xpuctov re év rots kpaviors Exovew. Cf. Hdt. iv. 65 
(Rawlinson): ‘The skulls of their enemies, not indeed of all, but of 
those whom they most detest, they treat as follows. Having sawn 
off the portion below the eyebrows, and cleaned out the inside, 
they cover the outside with leather. When a man is poor, this is 
all that he does; but if he is rich, he also lines the inside with 
gold: in either case the skull is used as a drinking-cup. They do 
the same with the skulls of their own kith and kin if they have 
been at feud with them, and have vanquished them in the presence 
of the king. When strangers whom they deem of any account 
come to visit them, these skulls are handed round,’ &c. Cf. 
Strabo 300. 

tots éavrdv. Ctesippus meets the Sophists with their own 
weapons: as Dionysodorus had argued (298 E 4) matnp dy ods 
€or, doTe ods maTHp ylyverat 6 Kvwv, so Ctesippus calls the skulls 
which the Scythians had taken ‘their own,’ and so ‘they drink 
out of their own gilded skulls,’ and ‘hold their own head in their 
hands and see inside it.’ 


ze 7a Suvata épav. The phrase has two meanings, corresponding 


9a 2 to the active and passive senses of Suvatds: (1) & ddvarat dpar, (2) a 


3 


5 


6 


dvvarai tis dpav. The former is common and needs no illustration ; 
for the latter sense cf. Aesch. Agam. 97 6 rt kal Suvariv Kat Oépis 
aiveiy, Xen. Anad. iv. 1, 24 duvarny Kat trolvylots mopeverOar 5ddv. 
The fallacy therefore may be regarded as belonging either to the 
class mapa tiv dpevupiay or mapa tiv apdiBodiay, on which see 
Aristot. Sofh. El. iv. 526 and 527: as an example of the latter 
Aristotle gives dpa 6 épa tis rotro dpa; dpa S€ tov Kiova, Sore dpa 
O KL@Y. 

Kay, scilicet 6p ra dvvard épdv. The Sophist seems to have 
acted like Antisthenes when he turned out the rags of his cloak 
for Socrates to see, Diog. Laert. vi. 8. 

Ti S€;...Mndév. ‘But what can they see?’ Nothing. Cf. 
Riddell, Digest of Idioms, § 135 ‘Mn. (a) In indicative sen- 
tences expressing a negative supposition. Zheaet. 192 E 3o- 
kKpdtns entytyv@oxet Oeddwpov kal Ceairnroy, dpa b€ pydérepov, pndé 
&Xn aicOnows a’r@ mapeote mept aitdy.’ I have completed the 
quotation. 

otras 450s ef, ‘sweet innocent as you are.’ Cf. Gorg. 491 D, 
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Pol. 337 D, Rubnk. Tim. Lex. “Hdis* ediOns kai ddpov. Suidas: 


“Hous edn Ons, éxadovy 8€ obr@ nai rods bropapous. 

ov KabetSwv émxckorproGat, ‘to have fallen asleep with your eyes 7 
open.’ Cf. Lucian, Alex. 255 AauBdvev yap ra BiBdla €TEKOLMATO, 
@s épackev, avrois. 

ovyavra déyew, ‘a speaking of the silent’ Cf. Aristot. Soph. El. b x 
iv. 528 Lapa riy dudiBoriav of rowide Adyor . . . Gp” Zore olty@rra 
Aeyeev; Surrdv yap Kai rd otySvra Aéyew, 7d TE Tov Aéyovta atyay xat 
TO ta eySpeva, ibid. x. 558 dd ev ro ovAAOyope Eorat 7d alrior, 
i) &v 79 avripdcet (mpookeiabae yap bei tiv avtipacw), dre & ev dudoir, 
€av 7 pawwépevos EXeyxos. Eatt be 6 pev TOD cryGvta Aéyav ev TH 
avriddoet, ovk ev TS TvAAOYLCHO. 

$beyyspeva . . . Aéyerat, ‘the irons, if anybody touch them, are 5 
spoken of as roaring and crying aloud.’ For déyerat, BT, Ast 
conjectured éye. But the passive is right in answer to od ovyavra 
héyets 5 

Tovro pév td codias eAabes ovdev cimayv, ‘in this your wisdom has 7 
made you unwittingly talk nonsense.’ 

Aéyovta oryav, ‘ to be silent in speaking.’ 8 

imepaywvdy, ‘to be over~anxious on account of the boy.’ Cf.c1 
Charm. 162 C 1 Kat 6 Kprrias dyjdos pev qv kal mada dyoudy Kal 
iroripws mpds te roy Xappidny kai wpds rods mapdvras Exov. 

7a Aéyovra, a necessary emendation of 7a Aeydpeva BT, adopted 4 
by all editors (except Winckelmann) before Schanz, who bracketed 
Ta Aeyopeva. 

+4 ye Shou Aéyovta. Euthydemus himself tries to limit the 6 
universal term ra mdvra by a distinction such as he would not 
allow Socrates to use, 295 B 4, 296 A I ov yap éywye epword dro, adN’ 
ei eniotacal To. 

péya wavy dvaxayxdcas, ‘with a loud roar of laughter.’ Cf. Pod. dz 
337 A kai bs dxovous dvexdyxacé te pdda capddmoy. See 276 D 
note. 

enpudorépixev tov Adyov. For the explanation of this phrase 4 
Winckelmann rightly refers to Po/. 479 C€ trois €v tats éoridceow, 
hn, émaphorepiCovoty Eorxe kal TO TOY ralidoy alviypatt T@ neEpt Se 
eivobxou tis Bodjs mept rhs vuKrepidos, @ kat ef’ ob avrdv abriy 
aivirrovrac Badeiv. The riddle itself is preserved by the Scholiast 
on that passage. 
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Knedpxou ypidos 

aivds tis éotivy ws dynp Te KovK avip 

dpvida « ovx dpul? dav Te Kovx dav 

émt EvNov re Kov EvAov KaOnpevny 

Nido Baroy re Kod Aidw di@decer. 

Nuxrepida 6 evvodyos vapOnki Kionpet. 

The point of comparison is that one who ‘is and is not a man’ 
strikes that which ‘is and is not a bird,’ &c. Upon this Plato by 
the mouth of Glaucon remarks that we cannot form a positive 
conception of such things either as being or not-being (xal otre 
eivat ovre py eivat ovdev aitdv Suvaroy mayias vonoat). Winckelmann 
also refers (Proleg. xxiii. note b) to an anecdote about Menedemus 
in Diog. Laert. ii. 135 "AXefivov wore épwrnoarros ei rémavTat Tov TaTépa 
rimtav, “AXN ovr Erumrov, pavat, ovre mémavpa. TidAw 7 éxetvou 
A€yortos ws expHy eimdvta val H od} AVoat THY GudtBortay, Tedoioy, etre, 
101s bperépots vopors axodovbetv, €Fdy ey mvAaLS avTtBAvat. 

Our Sophists in the Zuthydemus had insisted on the same rule 
that the answer must be given categorically ‘Yes’ or ‘No’; and 
Ctesippus shrewdly turns their own chief weapon against them: 
‘That is not what I ask, but ‘Do all things keep silence or speak?”’’ 
This is exactly the ‘ Fallacia plurium interrogationum, quando plures 
quaestiones velut una proponuntur’ (Aldrich ap. Mansel, Artis 
Logicae Rudimenta, App. 139, Whateley, Elements of Logic, Bk. 
iii. 9). Cf. Aristot. Soph. El. v. 11 } wad, Sv ta pév eorw ayaba 
Ta b€ ovk ayabd, mavta ayaba  ovK adyaba; Smérepoy yap ay dy, eos 
pev &s Eeyxoy f weddos hawdpevoy Odkevey Gy orev’ 1d yap Pavar 
tay py ayadar rt eivat dyabdy Tay dyabady tt ph) dyabdv Weddos. ibid. 
xxx, IIpds 8¢ rots ta meio €pwrnuara Ev rorodyras evOds ev apxn 
Stoptoréov’ eparnots yap pla, mpds iy mia dméxpicis eat Sore ovre 
mrelo Kad évos odre Ev Kata moAdGY, GAN ev Kal? Evis aréov F 
amopatéov. 

In the present case, however, where both sides of the dilemma 
are to be denied, Dionysodorus might have escaped, if instead of 
answering ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ he had been allowed and contented to 
answer simply Ovdérepoyv; but ‘by adding duddrepa he has ruined 
his argument’ (eEnudorépexev tov Adyor). 

ém6AoXNE Te kal Hrrntar BT, ‘he is beaten and done for. ‘ Pro- 
didit’ (Ficinus), dmrohw\exe (Heindorf). ‘Quid reponendum sit 
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non exputo’ (Badham). The objection that the weaker word comes 
first is hardly a sufficient reason for tampering with the text of BT. 

tAciov 4 SexatAdovos. *‘ Aristid. Orat. Sacr. i. 494”HSn pév ris Kai 6 
dos xpnorod twos aitd ovpBdvros Kai Bovddpevos évdei~arbar ri 
jOoviy etrev Gs dpa ely Treiav 4 Suthdotos yeyoves’ (Heindorf). 

6 8é por BT, yp. 6 8 eddxee por dre T, 6 8 ofvat Badham, Schanz. » 
The reading of BT 6 8 pa mavotpyos dy, 6 Krnourmos, has been 
rightly retained by Bekker, Winckelmann, Stallbaum, and Her- 
mann: pot is what is called the dativus commod?, frequently used 
to express the interest or opinion of the person speaking (Jelf, Gé. 
Gr. 600, Obs. 2): if any change were to be made, the best would 
be po: doxet (Burnet), used parenthetically: ‘And he, methinks, 
rogue that he was, I mean Ctesippus, had overheard this very 
trick from these men themselves, for there are no other men living 
that have such wisdom. But cf. Sophist. 216 D rod pévror Eévov jpiv 
noes ay ruvOavoipny. 

twrapynknkde. Cf. Aristoph. Raw. 750 cat mapakxovew Searoray arr’ g§ 
Gy XadGor (Stallbaum). 

*Apa €tepa dvta Tod kadod; ‘Were they other than the beautiful ?’ 301 
‘In these words I see not merely, with Steinhart, “a close a1 
approximation to the doctrine of ideas,” but the actual enunciation 
of this doctrine’ (Zeller, P/afo 126, note). Stallbaum more correctly 
sees here only the /ogical doctrine of universals as held by Socrates, 
upon which Plato afterwards founded his metaphysical doctrine of 
‘Ideas.’ Cf. Meno 73 D cinep ev yé tt (nteis Kata mavrwy. 74 A Todas 
ad nupykapey aperas piav (nroivres... THY O¢ piav, 7 Oia TdvT@Y TovTwY 
éoriv, ob Suvapeba avevpetv. Parmen. 1308. Aristot. Metaph. i. 6, 2, 
and see note on 301 A 4 mdpeotty, kth. 

év mavtt éyevéunv ind daroplas, ‘was at my wit’s end for want of an 2 
answer.’ Cf. Wyttenbach, Plut. Mor., De Sera Num. Vind. 568 A 
‘éy mavri yevécOar kako bia PdBov, Satis erat év mavtt yeveoOa; ut 
postrema ab annotatore quodam addita videantur. "Ev mavri eivat 
est Attica locutio, quae notat 7m maximo timore esse.... Plato 
tamen Po/. 579 B usus est pleniore forma év mavri xaxod ein.’ Cf. 
Stallbaum ad Plat. Sympos. 194 A ed kal pd’ dv PédBo0 kai €v mari 
eins. Xen. Hell. v. 4, 29 év wavti hoay. 

Sn éypvéa, ‘for putting in my grunt’: cf. Aristoph. Plut. 598 3 
GANG POcipov kai py ypvEns Ere pd? oriody. 
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4 ‘Wépeotiv pivro éxdot@ aitav KéAdos mr. Lutoslawski argues 
(p. 212, note) that the use of mapeorw in this passage does not cor- 
respond to the terminology of ideas in Plato. But on the many 
various terms including mapeiva: and mapovoia, by which Plato 
expresses the relation between the universal ideas and the particu- 
lars of experience, see Jowett and Campbell, Ref. ii. 309, and 
Classical Rev. March, 1904, p. 122. 

5 édv otv, thy, wapaytvntal cor Bots. ‘Est fallacia Homonymiae: 
sita est enim ambiguitas in vocibus mapayiyvoya et mdpepe; nam 
diverso sensu mapayiyvovra alicui bos et pulcritudo’ (Routh). 

8 ’AAAd tiva tpémov..., ‘But in what way must one thing be 
present to another, in order that this other may be other (than it 
was)?’ For example, how must beauty be present to a stone that 
it may be beautiful? See the full discussion of this question in 
Lys. 217 D, and cf. Meno 71 A dperny yoov cire Sidaxrov «10 dtm 
tpém@ mapaylyverat eidévat. 

bi rotv dvdpotv tHv codiav émexelpovv pipetcbar. The Sophist had 

~ used the predicate érepoy in a different sense from that which it 
bore in 16 érepoy, where it indicates merely the numerical distinction 
of individuals. Socrates does what the Sophists had often done 
before, he changes the meaning of the predicate érepoy, pretending 
to understand it in the same sense as in the subject rd €repov. 

3. Tlds ydp otk dropd ... 6 py fom; ‘Of course I am at a loss 
about a thing that does not exist.’ Cf. Zeller, Socrates 277 ‘He 
(Stilpo) rejected, as did Antisthenes, every combination of subject 
and predicate, since the conception of the one is different from the 
conception of the other, and two things with different conceptions 
can never be declared to be the same.’ ibid. (note) ‘Since the 
conception of Sexpdarns povoixds is a different one from Swxpdrns 
Aevxds, the one according to Megarian hypothesis must be a different 
person from the other.’ 

6 ’Edv tporye, py, Soxg, ‘ Yes, if it seems so to me.’ This is the 
doctrine of Protagoras that ‘man is the measure of all things,’ 
i.e. ‘what a thing seems to a man that it is to him.’ Cf. 301 E6; 
Zeller, Outlines, p. 92. 

CI dnopira, &s od TO Etepov Etepdv eativ, ‘would have doubted that 
the other is other.’ 

2  Todro piv ixdv mapfixas. ‘ This point you purposely omitted, since 
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in all the rest, like workmen whose business it is to finish each his 
proper work, you also seem to me to finish in very beautiful style 
the practice of discussion.’ 

tiva XaAkevery pooja, ‘whom it befits to forge copper.’ ‘ Dicit 7 
tiva NON rim, ut statim ambiguitas sermonis nascatur’ (Heindorf). 

wt 8é, Kepapeveww; ‘Well again, whom to make pots?’ The 8 
alteration of ri BT into riva, with some inferior MSS., is un- 
necessary. 

7d pixpd kpéa... omrav, ‘and cut up and boil and roast the small 9 
pieces.’ Badham reads ra kpéa opixpa karaxdwavra, ‘to cut up the 
flesh into small pieces’: but 7a puxpa xpea depends on the principal 
verbs éWety kal émray as much if not more than on carakdwavra. 


Kodopava émrOes. Cf. Strabo 643 Exrioavto S€é more kat vaurixyy @ 1 Shh,’ 


, ’ , a ~ -~ 

a&tdroyov Sivayuv Korodavior kai inmixny, ev 7 Togovtoy Siuepepoy ray § 
a” a ” - a bay 
G@\iov Go Srov wore ev trois Svcxaradvros modépots ro inmikdoy Tov ' 


Morar tn 


Kododeviwy emxoupnoee AtecOat Tov modepov" a’ ov Kal THY Tapotpiay Ke pay ve 


exdobnvat thy A€yovoay “roy Kodopava aah ba ” drav rédos entteby) » 
4 
ins 
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BéBatov TO mpaypart. x0 Heo if Tap ‘ ‘wealtea 
émuTiOets Schanz: émirieis B, Pais nek Rutlesiacd? New 
Phrynichus, ccxx. ‘The authority of Porson (ad Eur. Or. 141) has 
induced many scholars to prefer ims and riOns to feis and riOeis. 
Brunck, on Aristoph. Zys. 895 and Soph. PAz/. 992, took the 
opposite view to that of Porson, and in this case the verdict of the 
great English critic must be reversed. The authority of the MSS. 
is wholly on the side of Brunck. Thus in Aristoph. Zys. 895 the 
Ravenna exhibits diariBeis, and on Lg. 717 évrifeis.’ In Soph, 
Philoct. 992 Jebb reads ri6ns against the authority of the MSS. 
émiyvoins av adttv...; ‘Should you recognize it ?’ 4 
amd cod ydp Set dpyerOar, teAcvTav 8’ cis EiOvVEnpov. An imitation 8 
of the common mode of beginning an address to a deity. Cf. 
Theocr. xvii. 1 "Ex Atos dpxaperba, cal és Aia Ayyere, Moioa. 
Theogn. Grom. 7 éiva, Anrois vid, Aids tékos, obmore veto Anropae 
dpydpevos, od dromavépevos. Hom. Hymn. ad Dionys. 17, Arati 
Phaen. 1, Virg. Ecl. iii. 59. The same mode of expression is used 
in Hom. J/. ix. 97 by Nestor in addressing Agamemnon: ¢y col pey 


Ajéw, ofo F dpEopa. 


ret ced 
ED hn G ; al 


otov Bots kai mpdBatov, Gp’ dv iyoto tatita od etvat. On this use 302 
of the nominative to introduce an object without regard to the a 1 
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construction that follows see Bernhardy, Gr. Synt. p.68; Jelf,§ 477; 
Kiihner-Blass, § 356, 2. 

dvakipouto Tav épwrnpatav B, dvaxiyor rd rev ép. T. ‘I knew 
that some fine result would pop up from their questions.’ For the 
future middle see Aristoph. Av. 147 dvaxvwerae kdyTIp ayove’ Ewher 
) SaXapuvia. 

cpovxas wavy émoxdv, ‘after pausing with a very ironical air. 
Cf. Symp. 218 D dxovoas pdda eipwrixas kai ofddpa éaute ciw@Odras. 
Cratyl. 384 A ovre dmocahei ovdév, cipwreterai te mpds pe, Tpoorotov- 
pevds tt avtos év éavt@ Siavociabat. 

dmropév tia otpodiy epevyov, ‘I tried to escape by some desperate 
dodge, and began at once to twist about as if caught ina net” Cf. 
Pol. 405 C waoas pév orpodpas orpeper Oat. 

Oix torw. Socrates tries to elude the coming attack of Dio- 
nysodorus by what he himself describes as drvpdy twa orpopyy, ‘a 
helpless kind of twist.’ The title Zeds Tlarp@os was used in two 
senses, (1) as he was the ancestor of an individual or of a race, 
(2) as he was the guardian of piety towards parents. For (1) cf. 
Plat. Pol. 391 E (with Adam’s note) 

Oi bedy ayxiomopor 
ot Zqvos eyyts, &v kar “Idaiov mayor 
Atés matpgov Bapwds éor ev aidépt. 
Soph. Trach. 287 eb1’ dv dyva Oipata peén watp@e@ Znvi. ibid. 754 
évOa matpo@ Atl Baopous dpiter repeviay re PvAAdda. As Tantalus and 
Heracles both were sons of Zeus, the title warp@os is rightly used 
in reference to them in sense (1). (2) Aristoph. Vd. 1468: 
STP. Nai, Nai, xaratdéoOnte matp@ov Aia. 
EIA. [S500 ye Alia matpdov, ws dpyxatos et. 
Eur. E/. 675 @ Zed matpde, where Zeus is invoked by Orestes ‘as 
the god who avenges the outraged name of Fa¢her’ (Paley). Plat. 
Legg. 881 D dpa éevexéoOw Ads dpoyviov kat matpwov Kata vdpor. 
Observe also that neither Tantalus, Heracles, nor Orestes was an 
Athenian, so that the Tragedians in these passages do not con- 


| tradict what Plato says here. Thus Socrates imitates the logical 
tricks of the Sophists by denying in one sense what was true in 


C2 


another. Cf. Lobeck, 4g/aoph. p. 770. 
"Ea, . . . evpnpe te, ‘Ah! said I, speak reverently, and do not 
harshly lecture me too soon.’ Cf. Aesch. Prom. 688 éa, éa, dreye. 
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Bwpot Kai tepd oixeta Kal matpga, ‘altars and sacred rites domes- 4 


tic, ancestral, and all the rest of such things that the other 
Athenians have.’ 


Zevs 6 watpeos; BT. ‘ Have not the other Athenians Zeus as their 6 


ancestral god?’ Schanz rejects the article unnecessarily in his 
text, having previously proposed 6 Zevs 6 marpdos. 
airy 7 émwevupia, ‘this ancestral title.’ 


7 


*AmédXwv watpgos. Cf. Harpocrat. s. v. roy dé "AnddNwva kowds d I 


matp@oy tip@oiw *AGnraioe dnd “lwvos* tovrov yap oikyoavtos thy 
"Arrixny, ws "Apiotorédns noi, tos "AOnvatovs “Iwvas KAnOjvar Kab 
"AmO\Aw Tratpa@ov adrois dvopacbqvat. The quotation from Aristotle 
was probably from the opening, now lost, of his treatise Ox the 
Constitution of Athens: see Kenyon, p. 171. Cf. Demosth. J 
Eubulidem 1315 madiov dvra pe evOws jyov eis rovs ppdropas, «is 
*"ArdAA@vos matpdov jyov, eis TaANa tepa. De Corona 274 kai rov 
*AmddAw Tov WvGtorv, 6s Marpads éeort tH mode. Cf. Plut. Alcid. 2 
AtXeiracay ovv, pn, OnBaiwy raides* ov yap toacw SiaréyecOar’ hpiv 
8€ rois A@nvaiots, ws of marépes K€ yovow, 'Apxnyéris’AOnva cai Tarpdos 
’AmrdXdwr eariv, dv 7 pev Eppie Tov avrdy, 6 be kal rov addAnriy e&edetpe. 

Sid tiv Tod “Iwvos yéveotv. Ion, son of Apollo and Creusa, was 
represented to Xanthus by the oracle as being his own son by 
Creusa. The story is told in Eur. Jom 64-75. 

épxecos, ‘defender of the house.’ ‘ Harpocrat. “Epkewos Zevs, 
Bopos evros épkous ev TH avAy puta’ roy yap mepiodov epkos edeyor. 
"Ort O€ rovrots perv Tis modiTElas ols ein Zeds "Epxetos SedrAwke Kal 
“Ymepeidns’ (Heindorf). Cf. Aristot. De Rep. Athen. [col. 28] émepwra- 
ow © éray doxipalwoty, mpOrov pev ris cot marnp Kai rébev Tov Ojpor, Kal 
ris marpos marnp, kal Tis wyTNp, Kal Tis pNTpos maTHp Kat Wédev TOY Ojpor* 
pera S€ radra ef éotw aire ’And\dwy matpgos Kat Zevs Epketos, kai 10d 
radra Ta fepd €otw. The fepa seem to have been movable shrines. 

dpatpios. A dparpia was a third part (rperris Demosth. 184) of 
one of the four ancient tribes into which Attica was divided either 
by Aegeus and his three brothers, sons of Pandion (Soph. 77 19, 
Strabo 392), or according to a different tradition by Ion (Strabo 383). 
Schol. in Plat. Axioch. 371 ‘Tevvirn] “Apsororédns noi, rov ddov 
mAnOovs Sinpnpévov ’AOjynow els re Tos yewpyous Kai Tovs Snproupyous, 
gudas airéy eivat réooapas, Tov dé duddv éxdarns potpas civat rpeis, 
ds rpirtvas te Kadovat kal pparpias, éxdorns S€ rovrwv rpidkoyta evar 
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yévn, rd dé yévos ex rptdxovra Exacroy dvopay cuvectdvat. tovrous Se 
Tous eis Ta yévn TeTaypéevous yeryntas kadovow. Cf. Aristot. De Rep. 
Athen. (Kenyon) 21, ibid. Append. Fr. 347. 

3 “AOnvala dpatpia. Under this title Athena was worshipped 
together with Zeus at the "Amarovpia, an annual festival of the 
phratriae, Xen. Hed/. i. 7, 8 év ols of re marépes kal of ovyyeveis cUverst 
ofiocw airois. Cf. Hdt. i. 147. 

8 i ydp 1é0w; ‘For what can become of me?’ Cf. Eur. Phoen. 895 
TO péAXov ei xp?) Teioopa® Ti yap mada; Androm. 513, with Paley’s 
note, Hom. Od. v. 465 & pn eye, ti mabw 5 Ti vd por pnKiora yévyrat $ 

© 5 ica. (83) Schanz, dica dv BT. dy, which was omitted by 
Stephanus and Heindorf, was brought back by Winckelmann and 
Stallbaum, but changed by Schanz into 67. The uncial AH is very 
easily mistaken for AN. 
893 TKumrdt & “Hpdxdas, py, kadod Adyov. ‘Bravo, by Heracles! 
a6 what a fine argument.’ Cf. Cratin. Apam. Fr. 7 oide summdfovat 
mepitpexovtes. Aristoph. Eg. 680 of & treperjvovy treperiamaldv 
ré pe. Schol. in Luthyd. rd viv BopBit Neydpevov mimak Ereyor, as 
kai Avxoppey @7On. ov ote S€° TO pev yap mima€ rtiderat Kal emt 
oxeTALacpov Kal eyk@ptov Td dé BopBak ovkére. ; 

6 Ilumnat. Dionysodorus turns the adverb into a proper name. 

9 adiorapar, ‘I withdraw,’ ‘I give up.’ ‘Sic iam Pindar, O/. i. 82 
sq. elegantissimo asyndeto dixit éuot 8 aropa yaorpiyapyor paxdpev 
tw’ eimeiv® adiorapat’ (Winckelmann). 

b2 kat yeAGvtes Badham. kal yeXavre B, yehOvre T. ‘Incredibile 

est neminem adhuc ad vulgatam lectionem offendisse, quae ipsos 

Sophistas sibi plaudentes induceret, idque adeo vehementer ut 

paene deficerent. Unum superest verae lectionis vestigium quod 

in Clarkiano kai yeA@vre scriptum est’ (Badham). ibid. in App. 
; 7 ‘, y Crit. ‘kat e Clarkiano este, et dualem in pluralem ter mutavi.’ 


wT 


> a éAlyou mapetdOnoav, ‘were almost killed with ere and 


pha: “lapping, and rejoicing’ Cf. Lys. 204 ¢ c mapatabiwerat tro gov 


dxover Sapa éyovros. Symp. 207 B TO Atu@ rrapatetvdpeva. Xen. 
Mem. iti. 13, 6 maperadn paxpay ddd ropevoeis. 

émt pev ydp tots éumpocbev eh’ Exdotots maor. £ Over the former 
victories the admirers of Euthydemus alone shouted gloriously over 
each and all.’ ‘Iungendum haud dubie ed’ éxdorots mao, quod 
nescio cur Winckelmannus recte fieri posse negaverit. Nam éxagra 
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mayra sunt sinmgula guaegue’ (Stallbaum). On Plato’s use of ras or 
its compounds with éxaoros see Walbe af. Lutoslawski, p. 126. 

kal of kioves. Cf. Pol. 492 B mpis 8 abrois ai re rérpat kai 6 rér0s, 5 
€v @ dy dow, exnxoivres Stmddotov OdpvBov mapéxaor tod Woyov Kal 
exaivov. ‘ Acerba irrisio inest in Socratis verbis’ (Schanz, V. C. P. 
p. 84). 

Tavtatact KataSovdwbels xti., ‘being altogether overpowered by c 2 
their wisdom I took to praising and extolling them.’ 

"2 paxdpior ope, ‘O happy pair, what wonderful genius, that you + 
have brought so great a subject to perfection so readily and in so 
short a time !’ 

év 5 trois Kal Todro peyadomperéotepov BT, ‘but among them just 7 
this is especially magnificent.’ ‘ Utrum peyadorperéotarov?’ STEPH. 
‘Ita verterat ante Stephanum Cornarius. Sed comparativus mihi 
magis placet, dum sonat guiddam plus quam solito magnificum’ 
(Routh). The change to peyadomperéoratoy was very easily sug- 
gested by the well-known use of év rois with a superlative, to which 
it gives additional emphasis (Thuc. iii. 81 ev rois mpartn éyévero: 
Jelf, G2. Gr. § 140, 4; Donaldson, Gk. Gr. § 416 (cc)). But as in 
that idiom the two words seem never to be separated not even so 
slightly as here (ev de rots), it is safer to regard rois simply as the 
demonstrative looking back to moA\d ... «add, and used here 
instead of rovrois because of rovro immediately following. The 
comparative is maintained by Winckelmann and by Bernhardy, Gr. 
Synt. 436, who refers to this passage, and apparently by Ficinus, 
‘in quibus id praecipue magnificum est.’ 

tav ToAkGv dvOpdmwv «tA., ‘for the mass of mankind and for 8 
men of importance indeed and of great repute you care nothing at 
all.’ Both words, cepvay and 67, are constantly used in irony. For 
Soxodvrey eival ru Cf. Gorg. 472 A. S. Paul, Gal. ii. 6. 

aavu pev dv Al you &yam@ev dvOpwrror Sporor ipiv, ‘very few would be d 2 
satisfied, and those men like yourselves.’ 

cttw vootow avrovs B Vind., ‘have such a notion of them,’ ‘so 3 
conceive of them’: cf. Pol. 508 D Ovrw roivuy Kai rd rhs Wuxis vdet, 
‘thus conceive of the soul also’: Phaedr. 246 C otre iddvres ovre 
ixavds voroavres Oedv. The various reading otras dyvootow T has 
given rise to many needless conjectures. 

Sypoticéy tt Kai rpzov, ‘a popular and kindly feature.’ mpaov 6 
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refers to their closing their own mouths as well as those of others. 
Winckelmann refers to Plutarch, Mor. 148 D kai tov marépa rois 
moXiras mpadtepoy Apxovra mapéexet Kal Onpotikwrepov. 

7 éndtav pfjte pte kaddv efvar pydev pire dyabdv mpGypa KA. 
‘Whenever you deny that anything is either beautiful or good’: 
i.e. when you say that there is no unity of substance and attribute, 
or of subject and predicate. Cf. Sophist. 251 C xaipovow ovk edvres 
dyabdv Aéyety avOpwrov, adda TO pév ayaboyv ayabdy, Tov S€ avOperov 
advOpwnov. The motive was to avoid admitting that the same thing 
could be both one and many. See the passages quoted in the 
Introduction, p. 40. 

Er dtexyvds pev tO dvtet cuppamrete kTA., ‘you do in fact simply sew 
up men’s mouths, just as you say.’ 

3. Wavy xaplev tTé eotev KTA., ‘is a most charming result, and does 
away with the invidiousness of your arguments.’ 

5 attra otras éxe ipiv Kal Teyvixds eEqupytat, ote ktTA. BT. Two 
constructions are in this reading combined, otras éxyet ore and 
eEnupnta dare. Cf. 288 A kal Gore todTo py macxew ovd iro THs 
bperépas mo téexvns eEnupjoOa. For éxec Schanz reads «3, Badham 
ev éxet, 

6 dor’ Cév) wavy ddlym xpbve. Sore BT. ‘De Platonis more 
scribendum suspicor éo7 ev mavu ddiy@ xpdve, ut § 74 (303 C 5) ev 
Odty@ xpdve, § 3 (272 B 3), Soph. 234 A,.. . Afol. Socr.19 A,... 
24 A, 37 B, Criton 52 E, et sexcenta alia loca’ (Heindorf). 

7 €tyvev tywye. ‘Haec cum antecedentibus coniungunt A/d. et 
Basilienses. Melius opinor diviserunt interpretes et Stephanus ; 
et mihi quidem proprium suum in arte sophistica profectum signi- 
ficare videtur Socrates’ (Routh). Winekelmann, Badham, and 
Schanz connect ¢yywy éywye with the preceding sentence, and, I 
think, rightly: ‘But the grandest thing, that this system is so 
arranged by you and so skilfully invented that any one in the 
world can learn it in a very short time—this I myself learnt by 
observing how quickly Ctesippus was able to imitate you offhand. 

kat to Krynoinmg. For this use of kai see Riddell, Digest of 
Idioms, § 132 on ‘Kai expletive, preceding and indicating the em- 
phatic word.’ 
304 rodto pev otv Tod mpdypatos odav, ‘ This part then of your business 
a 1 is excellent in regard to its rapid transmission, but not expedient 
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for discussion in public.’ The addition in T of 76 copoy after opav 
may possibly, as Stallbaum suggests, have arisen from o@év itself. 

aitd mpos GAAndw povo. Cf. Cobet, Var. Lect. 111 ‘Alterum 
indicium eiusdem interpolationis (dv) est in Platonis Euthydemo 
p. 504 A... ubi si zéyw in margine apponetur, pristinam sedem et 
iustam receperit.’ Recent editors rightly retain pdéve, as adding 
force to air#, according to a very common usage: cf. Gorg. 500 B; 
Theaet. 202 A; Legg. 667 B. 

76 yap omavov... tipov. Cf. Plut. Mor. 826 C 1d timo ev Tad 3 
oraviw TiGépevor. 

dyete... Sas... wapadetecbov. After dyere, which involves the 4 
notion of exhorting or inciting, érws with the future indicative has 
its original meaning 6r@ rpi’re, guo pacto as below B 7 oxémet ody 
Sres cuppornoeas: cf. Xen. Cyr. i. 2, 3 of Meporxot vépoe émipédovrac 
Ores THY apxXnY fy ToLOUTOL EoovTat of moNira. Jelf, Gk. Gr. 811. 

Tod xpnpariferOar BT. If we retain this reading of the MSS. c 4 
we must, with Winckelmann and others, make a parenthesis of 
6 8€ kai cot... ovdév, which for convenience of translation we may 
transpose to the end: ‘and (they say) that no limit of capacity or 
age excludes any one whatever from easily acquiring their wisdom, 
and what it most concerns you to hear, they say that there is 
nothing to hinder a man from money-making.’ If we adopt the 
conjectural emendation of Stephanus rd ypnpariferOa, or that of 
Routh, (76) rod xpnparifecOa, the construction is even simpler: 
‘and (they say) that they exclude no kind of capacity or age, and, 
what it most concerns you to hear, that not even attention to 
business at all hinders any one whatever from easily acquiring 
their wisdom.’ Crito seems to have been very keen about his 
profits from agriculture: cf. 291 E 7 tperépa réxvn 7 yeopyia. 

pavOdvor B, padouur T. The present is the better tense, as the 7 
learning would not be confined to one single act. 

kivSuvevw... etvar, ‘Yet I fear that I too am not one of those 
who are like Euthydemus, but of those others of whom you were 
yourself speaking just now, those who would rather be refuted than 
refute others by such arguments.’ 

& y’ jxovov, ‘what was said to me just now.’ The use of the d 3 
imperfect is like that of éAeyes just above. 

(ic@’) 87 Heindorf, oto dr BT. The change from either to 4 
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the other by a simple itacism is so easy that Plato’s usage is the 
best criterion, and this is strongly in favour of to@ ér1, which also 
gives the more suitable sense: cf. Phaedr. 243 D; Gorg. 453 A; 
Theaet. 145 B; Parmen. 135 D; Pol. 328 D; Euthyd. 284 E. 
‘You must know that one of those who were coming away from 
you came up to me as I was walking about.’ 

5 TovTwv 15 Tav... Seavav. As a litigant at Athens was obliged 
to plead his own cause, a practice was adopted by Antiphon, 
Aeschines, Isocrates and other rhetoricians of writing speeches 
to be recited in court by their clients. On the supposed reference 
here to Isocrates see Introduction, p. 18. 

»  adkpog, ‘listen to the teaching.’ Gvorxal dxpodceis is the title of 
Aristotle’s lectures on Physics. Cf. Menex. 236 A ’Aomacias... 
Nkpowpny mepavovons emirddoyv Adyov. 

8 ov ydp olds + 4 mpocotds Katakove, ‘for I was not able to hear 
clearly, though I stood close up.’ mpoords BT, ‘though I stood 
forward,’ 

@€ 1 va Hxovoas. After an historic tense (déidv y’ fv dxodoa) in- 
dicating an unfulfilled circumstance iva, like os and ézas, is used 
with a past indicative to declare what would have, but has not, 
taken place: ‘in which case’ (or ‘that’) you might have heard.’ Cf. 
Protag. 335 C adda o€ expyy nuivy ocvyxewpeiv tov auporepa Svvdpevor, 
iva ovvovola éyiyvero.. Crito 44D; Meno 895; Soph. Oed. R. 1386: 

el THS akovovons €r Hy 
mnyns d¢ arav dpaypos, ov dy eoxopny 
TO ju) “qrokNeioat Tovmoy GOAtov Sépas, 
iv” 7 tupdos Te Kal KAvov under. 
Eur. Aippol. 645. 

ot viv copmrartol cio. T&v wept Tods Torovtous Adyous. This, like 
ravde Tay copay D 7, is ironical. 

3 «+‘Tt otv épalvovtd cor; If eg¢aivovro refers to the Sophists, the 
answer is framed as if Crito had asked Ti ody édaivero co & obrox 
heyov; Ti d€ Gado... 7 ofa mep xrh. But Schanz (WV. C. P. p. 86) 
prefers to supply of rotodrot Néyor. 

(obtwot yap mws kal elev Tots dvépacr). ‘For it was just so that 
he spoke word for word,’ Lat. verbum e verbo. Cf. Phaedr. 234C 
ovx Umeppvas rd te GXa kal Tois dvdpacw eipjaba; Phaedo 71 B kav 
ei 4) Xpopueba Tois dvduacw emaxor, ‘if we do not use the exact terms 
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in some places.’ ‘I am quoting, says Crito to Socrates, the very 
words this person used. ... This is an intimation that some one in 
particular is meant, and that the reader is expected to recognize 
the author by his style’ (Thompson, Phaedr. p. 181). Cf. Intro- 
duction, p. 18. 

*AMAG pévrow «th, ‘ But surely philosophy is a fine sort of thing.’ ¢ 

Tlotov, épy, xaplev; ‘Fine indeed? said he.’ Cf. 291 A Iloios 7 
Krnourmos ; 

& pakdpie, ‘my blessed fellow,’ a polite mode of expressing strong 
disagreement: ‘mein Lieber,’ vel ‘ Bester’ (Ast). 305 

ovdevos piv otv afiov, ‘ Nay rather, good for nothing.’ ar 

éavtov mwapexerv, ‘to lend himself’ as a tool. Cf. Euthyphr. 3 D 3 
av pev Ooxeis omdmov ceavtov mapexew. Meno 95 A mapéxew avrovs 
OvdacKddrous Trois yeas. 

mavros S¢ pypatos avrexovrat, ‘lay hold of every word.’ ‘Cuivis 4 
vocabulo adhaerent’ (Winckelm.). ‘Arripiunt et tuentur quidquid 
in solum venit’ (Heind.). ‘Clark. Vatic. pro pnparos nobis 
tradiderunt ypyjyaros, quod, cum effundat bonum sensum, resti- 
tuendum est: scriptor enim universe dicit: ‘‘aggrediuntur rem 
quamlibet”’ (Schanz, JV. C. P. p. 86). On paya see Lutosl. p. 430. 

aAAa yap, ‘ But the fact is’; cf. Riddell, Digest, 182. 6 

7o mpaypa aito Kai of dv@pwro. The distinction between 
philosophical discussion in itself and the men who make a bad 
use of it is introduced for the sake of what follows, 7d mpaypa 
eddKe ovk opbas Weyew. 

ot rovodror dvdpes, ‘Wonderful fellows are the men of this class,’ b 4 
i.e. such as the critic you mention, avijp oldpevos wavy etvar codds. 

8 7 péAAw épeiv, ‘what I am to say.’ Cf. Gorg. 455 B eyo pev ydp 5 
tot ov’ adrés rw Svvapa Katavojoa 6 tt Aéyo. In péAdo the notion 
‘of what is about to be done is combined with that of what ought to 
be done: cf. Polzt. 291 C ef péddopev ety evapyds. 

pjtep ms. The title ‘rhetor’ or ‘orator’ is thus appropriated to 7 
those who actually speak in the law-courts or assemblies of the 
djpos, in distinction from those who composed speeches for others 
to deliver. Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6, 15 ‘Eapav ydp, ey 6 KpirdéBovdos, 
pyropds re Pavdovs ayabois Snunydpos irovs dvras. The more 
powerful of the Snpnydpor were called dypaywyoi: cf. Schémann, 
de Com. Athen. p. 109; Valckenar. Diatrib. de Aristob, xxiii. 251 sq. 
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Tav Tovs ToLovTOUS elomeptrévtwv, ‘One of those who equip and 
send into court the former class of men, one who makes the 
speeches with which the orators (oi pyropes) do battle.’ Stallbaum 
would omit of pyropes, supposing that the title could not be applied 
to litigants who used speeches written for them by others. But 
the reading of the MSS. is retained by Schanz, and rightly defended 
by Winckelmann, Pro/eg. xxxvii. note a, on the ground that prrep 
is applied to the actual speaker as such, however his speech may 
have been prepared. Cf. Afolog. 18 A, where pnropos refers to 
Socrates himself, though it was the first time he had ever appeared 
to address a court. On the pyropes as a professional class see 
Riddell, Afo/og. p. x. note. 

C2 émt S&ikaortprov dvaBeBnkévar. The same phrase occurs Afpolog. 
17 D ‘ The preposition has the notion of “‘ presenting oneself to the 
court.” Cf. Isaeus, Fy. vii. I. 1 15 Aéyeww emi Suxactnpiov. The 
avaBeBnua refers to the Bjya’ (Riddell). ibid. Introd. xv. ‘The 
raised platform, called Bjua, served for accuser and accused in turn 
as well as for their witnesses.’ 

5 “HSy pavOdvw’ wept tovtwv. In the older editions these words 
were connected, but Routh first corrected the punctuation. For 
a similar use of parédve cf. Rep. 524 D pavOdve roivuy Sn, pn, Kai 
Soxet pot ovr. The absence of any conjunction (asyndeton) before 
mept tovrwy is quite in keeping with the rather excited and rapid 
speech of Socrates (Stallbaum): ‘these are the men of whom 
I was myself going to speak just now.’ 

6 ots épy II pddtx0os peOdpra wtA., ‘whom Prodicus called borderers 
between a philosopher and a statesman.’ I have not found any 
other reference to this saying. On Prodicus cf. 277 E 4, note, and 
on peOdpca compare the two passages from which ‘ we obtain a com- 
plete notion of what Isocrates meant by “philosophy,” a combination 
of the accomplishments of the prep and the woderexds’ (Thompson, 
Phaedr. Append. ii. 172). Isocr. Antid. 196 of Sé epi thy pidoco- 
diay Brres ras ideas amdoas als 6 Aéyos rvyydver xpopevos dieL€pyorrat 
rois pabnrais. ibid. 290 copors pev vouitw rors rais ddéats emervyydvew 
ws émt 76 TOAD Tod BeArictov Suvapevous, hiiocdhovs S€ ods €v TovTors 
diarpiBovras, &€ Gy raxiota Ajovrat thy rovavtny Gpdvnow. On the 
question whether Isocrates is here meant see the Introduction, p. 19. 

8 mpds 8¢ te elvar Kal Soxetv, ‘and (think themselves) not only to be 
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but also to be so regarded among very many, so that there are 
none but the philosophers to stand in the way of their universal 
reputation.’ The reading of the chief MSS. ré eva must either be 
altered, as by Stallbaum, to the dative, or altogether omitted, as by 
Schanz. In this latter case ré efvat must be regarded as a marginal 
gloss intended to form a construction for mpds, the absolute use of 
which was not understood: cf. Hom. //. v. 307 Oddove S¢ of korvAny, 
mpos 8 audw pig révovre, Hdt. i. 71 mpds 6€ od« otvm diaypéovrar. 
Eur. Hel. 110 cai rpés y’ ’Axacot. 

evSoxipeiv euroddv adic elvar. Verbs or phrases expressing 9 
hindrance are followed by an infinitive either with or without py or 
tov, which Stephanus added in this place. Heindorf refers to Plat. 
Pol. 407 C dare, rn attn, aperq aoxeioOat Kat SoxipdlerOar mdvty 
epmddvos. Thuc. i. 16 émeyiyvero .. . kwAvpara pu) adv€énOivat. 

Tous Trepi ditocodiay dvOpmrous. The addition of avdpamovs, which d 1 
is otherwise unnecessary, is intended to express contempt. Cf. 
Phaedr. 268 C eirovev ctv, oipat, drt paiverar GvOpwmos. Gorg. 518 C 
Staxdvous poe Aéyets Kal emiOvpidv mapackevaoras avOparous, ‘ a parcel 
of fellows, ministers and caterers to men’s appetites’ (Cope). 

édv tovtous eis S6fav katactHaworv pydevds Soxeiv afious efvar, ‘if 2 
they reduce these to the reputation of being good for nothing.’ For 
the pleonasm ddfav. . . doxeiy cf. Crito 44 C Kaira tis dy aicxiov 
ein raitns bdéa i) Soxety yprpata rept mrelovos roreioOa f) pidous ; 
ibid. 53 B. 

dvapgicBynthtTws . . . codpias mépt, ‘they will at once indisputably 3 
carry off the victory in regard to reputation for wisdom.’ 

civat... has copwrdrous T. For the accusative, instead of the 5 
more usual nominative with the infinitive, see 290 A 9, note: both 
here and there the addition of the personal pronoun is emphatic. 
In our present passage the MSS. vary, B having odds cofararot, 
from which Schanz adopts ofets coporarot. 

év 82 Tots iSiors Adyors Stav dmoAnpOdorv, ‘when they are caught 
in private conversations.’ Cf. Pol. 499 A & dixats kal ev idias 
cvvoveias. I do not understand why Schanz prefers droheb@douw 
to the well authenticated droAnpéaow BT, for which cf. Gorg. 
§22 A ev rovT@ TO Kax@ dmoArnpOerra. 

kodover Oar, ‘are cut short’: Schol. codovea Oat eAarrovobat, eprodi- 7 
Ceca. Cf. Aol. 39 D pi Tots adXovs KoAovety, GAN’ EavTov mapacKevd- 
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(ew Ors ~ctat ws BéAtictos. The loose rhetoric which was unin- 
terrupted in a forensic speech was easily refuted by the sharp 
dialectic of the Sophists: cf. 305 E éxros 5€ dvres xevOvvwr kat 
dyovav. 

mavu cikétws, ‘quite naturally’: Stallbaum spoils the rhythm of 
the sentence by his punctuation wavv" eixérws, both here and 287 B. 
In Plato and in other authors far most frequently wavv precedes 
the word which it strengthens, as below mavu é& eixdros Aoyov. 

8 pertpiws pév ydp dirogodias éxew, ‘for they think that they are 
moderately acquainted with philosophy.’ Cf. Gorg. 484 C pirocogia 
yap Tol €otw, ® S@xpates, xapicv, dv tis av’tod perpios ayyra ev TH 
wAtkia. ibid. 487 C. ‘The middle position, which Isocrates himself 
aimed at, is shown to be untenable’ (Zeller, P/ato, p. 132). In 
these words ‘ we are inevitably reminded of the description of Iso- 
crates in the Phaedrus as one in whose genius éveori tis Pidocopia’ 
(Thompson, Phaedrus, Append. ii. 181). 

€@ 3. Kkaptroteba rv copiav. The finishing touch in the picture (éxrés 
dé... codiay) agrees perfectly with the account of himself and his 
own way of life, which is given by Isocrates with no little self- 
gratulation in the Azmtidoszs (Thompson, ibid.). 

3. od yap to. GAAd, ‘for it cannot be denied that.’ Cf. 286 c, 
note. 

5 Ovrws Ven. 184, ovrws BT Vind. Cf. Routh: ‘évyrws. Non liquet 
fortasse quid legerit Ficinus, qui vertit wt dicts’ ‘ Videlicet 
grammatici vel scribae ignorarunt usum illum loquendi, quo éyrws 
et r@ dvre in dictorum usurpatur confirmatione, ideoque in eius 
locum otiosum illud atque languidum ovres suffecerunt. V. ad 
Lach. 196 D’ (Stallbaum). 

eimpemetav padAov 7] dAqPerav, ‘ plausibility rather than truth’: cf. 
Phaedo 92 C pera eixdros tds kal edrpemeias. 
306 dca petatd tiwvow Svoiv KrA., ‘all other things that are halfway 
a 2 between some two and partake of both, if compounded of evil and 
good, are made better than the one and worse than the other, but 
if of two things good for different objects, they are inferior to both in 
reference to any object for which either of those component parts is 
useful’ This notion is not contrary to Plato’s conviction that true 
statesmanship must be based upon a sound philosophy: cf. Garg. 
581 D. 
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boa Sé éx Svotv Kaxkoiv KtA., ‘but all intermediate compounds of 6 
two evil things not having the same object, these and these only 
are better than either of those things of both of which they 
participate.’ 

petexovow BT: Hirschig’s conjecture peréyet, adopted by Schanz, b 2 
is unnecessary. The thought is really directed, both at first and 
throughout, not to things neuter but to men, as immediately appears 
from the next sentence. 

4 wodttixy mpafis, ‘the business of statesmanship.’ Cf. Gorg. 
484 D éretdav ody €hOwow eis twa idiav i moduteKny mpaku. 

ovto & dpudorépwv peréxovres. Stallbaum takes dudorépoy as 3 
masculine, i.e. rav dirocdpeyv Kal trav moditikay: but the close 
relation to éxarépa shows that it should be referred rather to 
9 procogia and 4 rohitixy mpagis. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. x. 9, 18 ra 
O€ mrodetixa emayyédAovrat pev SiddoKety of copioral Krr. 

Gpdotipwy yap ciot davAdtepo. Stallbaum’s explanation of dp- 4 
gorépwy is properly applicable to this second occurrence of the 
word. 

ovtws dv ti A€youev GAnfés, ‘in this case there would be some 6 
truth in what they say.’ If philosophy and statesmanship are both 
bad, those who have but a little of each are better than those who 
have much of either. 

ampos éxdtepov, mpds & 4 Te ToAtTiKyH KTA., ‘for either object, for c 3 
which statesmanship on the one hand and philosophy on the other 
are important.’ The conjunctions re «ai are here used disjunctively: 
cf. Xen. Hier. i. 2 my Svahéper 6 tupavvexds te Kal 6 idtwrtkds Bios. 
Plat. Laws 831 D; Jelf, G&. Gr. 758, 1; Donaldson, Gk. Gr. § 554. 

cvyytyvaokev .. . aitots... THs émOupias. This use of the 6 
genitive after cvyyryyeoxey appears to be very rare. The accusa- 
tive occurs in Eur. Androm. 840 cvyyvecerai cow tHvd’ dpaptiay 
oats. 

mdvta yap dvipa xpi dyamav, ‘we ought to be satisfied with any g 
man.’ Cf. Cratyl. 391 C ta 6€ ty Tovatry GAnOeia pynOévta dyaneny ads 
Tov dé.a. 

éxdpevov dpovfcews, ‘bordering on good sense’: cf. Pol. 496 A 
oddéev yrnotov ovde dkrov odde pporncews GAnOw7s exopevov. ‘ Isocrates 
calls his own philosophy a ¢pévyots in Antid. § 290’ (Thompson, 
ibid. 182). 
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dz mepi trav vigov. Cf. Diog. Laert. ii, 13 cai of maides d€ avrov 
(Critonis) Sujxoveay Swxpdrovs, KpiréBovdos, “Eppoyévns, “Envyevns, 
Krijourmos, quorum e numero eximendos esse et Hermogenem et 
Ctesippum vel hic Platonis locus declarat’ (Heindorf). 
viéev B, téov Schanz (1880). In the Appendix to the Phaedrus 
(1882) Schanz writes: ‘In hoc dialogo semper est vids in BT, et 
semper viv 87,’ 

5 KptréBovdos. Cf. Afol. 38 B WAdrav dé dde, d dvdpes *A@nvaior, 
kal Kpirwv kal KpitéBovdos kat *Amokddd@pos KeAevovol pe TpidkovTa 
pve tysnoacba, adiroi & éyyvacba. 

fAuctav éxe, ‘is grown up.’ This description of his age agrees 
with the fact of his offering bail for the fine which Socrates 
proposes to pay. Cf. AZen. 89 B GN érretdy adixowrTo eis THY HAtkiay, 
Xpyowor yiyvovrar tais wédeow. Charm. 154 A otr@ ev Hrtxia fv. 
Lys. 209 A. 
dotts adtov dvacer, ‘who will be of use to him,’ i.e. as a teacher. 
7 dor épot... B, doré por T. Cf. 278 C 7, note. 
€2 avtéav & wept madeias. The position of atréy makes it emphatic, 
‘to take no care of the boys themselves in the matter of education.’ 

4 «at por Soxet. Schanz does not attempt to apply the rule about 
enol, 278 C 7, because there is no possibility here of making pot 
doxet a parenthesis. Why should it be made formally in the other 
passages ? 

5  amdavu dddbxoros, ‘quite unfit for the task.’ Cf. Ruhnk. 77mm. Lex. 
‘Phrynichus Iporapack. Sopior. MS. AA6KoTos onpaiver pev Kupios 
TO TapnA\Xaypevoy THs KabeoTaons Staitns Kal Tpdmov; KTA.” 

307 8 ye Tpds oe TéANHH eipfoOar, ‘to tell you the truth between our- 

a 1 selves.’ Cf. Pol. 595 B &s per mpds npas eipjnobat, ov yap pov Karepeire, 

‘speaking as between ourselves, for you will not tell of me.’ 

br &acrov 16 épyov BT: ‘raév epywr Aristides, probavit Heindorf’ 
(Schanz). Cf. Phaedr. 274 E rept éxdorns tis Téxuns. 

§  avto 76 mpdypa, ‘the thing itself,’ i.e. philosophy. 

3. 76 AeySpevov 84 TodTo. Cf. Laws 804 D rd Aeydpuevov, mavr’ Gydpa 
kal qatda .. . madevtéov €& avdyxns. Pol. 372 B xatakAwvévres emt 
orBddov éotpopévov pidaki te kal puppivats, eb@xnoovTat avroi Te Kat 
ra madia. 
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I. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


éyapat 276 D. 

ayar 3 306 C. 
dypiwrépos 285 A. 
éypotkos 283 E. 
ayeviCoua 272 A. 
adeArdovs 297 C, D. 
adedpéds 298 D. 

anOns 277 D. 
abavacia 289 B. 
aiaxivopuat 295 B. 
axpiBera 288 A. 
akpo@pat 304 D. 
addy 283 C. 

adnOns (v.1.) 277 D. 
adda (pev 67) 275 C. 
ada (pyy mov) 281 A. 
ddAndovs 273 D. 
a@AXny Kai GAnv 273 B. 
add6xoros 306 E. 
apaéns 275 D, 283 D. 


dpeRewy (drroxpivar6at) 287 D. 


dn xavos 275 C. 

G@pos 294 B. 

duis Bnr® 296 E. 
apporepa 300 D. 

ay 287 D, om. 292 E, 299 A. 
dvaBaivea 305 C. 

avadvots 302 E. 
avabopuB@ 276 B. 
avakayxa¢@ 300 D. 
dvakUrropat 302 A. 
avadapBave 275 C. 
dvapguoBytntes 305 D. 
avak.os 304 E. 

dvatpér@ 278 B. 

avdpids 299 C. 
dveroTnpav 293 D, 294A. 
avéxo 278 E. 


dvbpearos (contemptim) 305 b. 
avinut 276 D, 297 C. 
avigrapat 272 E. 

avoros 299 B. 

avraipw 272 A. 

dvTep@T® 295 B. 
dvréxopat 305 A. 

dyrixpus 273 B. 

avtihéy@ 285 D, E. 
amratOevoia 296 A. 
admapakadurras 294 D. 
amas, mas 296 C. 

dras (ékagTos) 303 B. 
drdatop 208 B. 
amavtocxebidlw 278 D. 
arepya¢opat 281 A, 291 E. 
amigtia 294 D. 

amuaros 295 A. 

dmaT@ 295 A. 

dm)ovs 288 E. 

dnoBhérw 273 B. 
dmrobetEa (axovoas) 285 E. 
arobibwpt 302 E. 
dmodutiptov 272 E. 
amotkéw 271 C. 
arroXapBavea 305 D. 
arohav@ 299 A. 

amédhAvpu 300 D. 

dmopia 293 A, 306 D. 
amopos 302 B. 

atrop® 293 B, 301 B. 
amroonpaive 276 B. 
dmootopatiC(w 276 C. 
Anropat (Adyov) 283 A. 
apyds 272A. 

dpxaios 295 C. 

dpxe (cum accus.) 283 B. 
dpxerOat 301 E. 


I, INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


dokentos 282 C, 
aokéds 285 D. 
domaCopat 273 C. 
doragiaoros 292 B. 
dot povduos 290 C. 
aTexvOs 291 D, 292 E, 303 E. 
aripalo 292 E. 
aripos 281 C. 
aromos 286 D. 

atta 304 B. 

av 271 B, 273 B. 
avraveyios 275 A. 
avtoparos 282 C. 
avroy épé 273 B. 
av’tdés 296 D. 
adinut 293 A. 
autos 276 E. 


Barrifopa 277 D. 
Baowdixy 291 C, D. 
Bdaxela 287 E. 
Bondeiy 273 C. 


yepovrodiddoKados 272 C. 
ye@perpns 290 B. 
yewpyia 291 E. 
ypappattatns 276 A, C. 
ypv(@ 301 A. 


Aaipémoy 272 E. 

dedds 281 C. 

SexamAdotos 300 D. 
déXeap 272 D. 

d€ovros (Tov) 295 C, 2906 A. 
d€pw 285 C. 

Seomdrat (de Dis) 302 D. 
Enurovpyds 291 C, 301 C. 
Snpotikds 303 D. 
Sudypappa 290 C. 
Statpeta Oat 289 C. 


Stad€yopat 271 A, 273 B, 301 C. 


Stadextikds 290 C. 
SvavociaOat 295 C, D. 
Starroveta Oat 306 D. 
Stacxoreiobat 291 B. 
StaoréAXw 295 D. 


Stadéper 275 B. 


bidaxréov 273 C. 
Ovdaxros 282 C. 
Sre£cévat 275 C. 

dunyeto Oar 272 D. 
Ounynots 275 D. 
dtkaornpioy 272 A, 273 C. 
dwvetc Oat 294 E. 
Stoporoy@ 282 C. 
durda (€orpepe) 276 D. 
doxet pot 273 A, 300 D. 
d0€a 305 D (bis). 
So€alw (Wevdy) 286 D. 
dopa 285 C. 

dpdpos 273 A (bis). 
Svvapat 285 C. 

duvatds 300 A. 


éa 302 C. 
eyyv@pat 274 B. 
€yKepavyupt 299 B. 
€dil@ 275 C. 
ei pa 277 D. 
el pev—ei & 285 C. 
ef pn 301 E. 
eley 290 C, 293 D. 
eikétws 287 B, 305 D. 
eipwrikOs 302 B. 
ei odos 273 B. 
eiorykey 271 A2N. 
éxaotos (mas) 303 B. 
exd€p@ 301 D. 
exdéxopuar 276 C. 
exe? (‘in illa re’) 299 B. 
exeivos (otros) 271 B, 296 B. 
éxkAnglaoTis 290 A. 
exaivopat 288 C. 
eeyxo 286 E. 
e\XEBopos 299 B. 
epmrint@ 293 A. 
€umroday 305 C. 
ev d€ ToIs 303 C. 
evOvpeio Oat 279 C. 
evvo® 286 E. 
évtysos 281 C. 
e£auorepiCa 300 D. 
éfapvos 283 C. 
egeyeveto 275 E. 
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I. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


efeheyx@ 272 A, 286 E, 287 E. 
efepyaCouat 272 A. 
e€eupioxey (Sore) 288 A, 303 E. 
€otkev (ety ws é.) 280 D. 
eraxOns 303 E. 

€raiety 305 C. 
emavépopuat 295 B. 
eméx@ 302 B. 

emnBoros 289 C. 
ertytyvook@ 301 E. 
emtdcixvupt 274 D. 
emtOnuety 273 E. 
emdid@pt 271 B, 273 A. 
émtkaXotpat 297 C. 
emtkoyagOat 300 A. 
emtoKotety 274 C. 
ériotapat 294 D. 
émotrpn 281 A, B. 
emloTn poy 293 C, 294 A. 
emttndevpa 307 A, B. 
enitpomos 282 B. 

€rros (mpos é.) 295 C. 
era@vupia 302 C. 
épyacia 281 A. 

epyatns 281 C. 
éptotikos 272 B. 

€pketos 302 D. 

Eppaoyv 273 E, 295 A. 
epvOpidtw 275 D, 297 A. 
épwtaw 271 C, 300C. 
epatnpa 276 E. 

evyevera 279 B. 

evmopety 279 A. 
evmpayia 279 E, 281 B. 
evmpemeta 305 E. 
evrvxia 281 B. 

evpnpety 302 C. 

evovos 304 B. 
édiorapat 273 B. 

exis 290 A. 

€xopat 306 C. 

éxov (prvapeis) 295 C. 


4 (pro jv) 304 D. 

#) moAvs 271 A. 

7 yap; 286 C, 300B. 
7 mov 299 A. 


nyeto Oa 281 B. 
nyepovia 273 C. 

70n 280 E. 

707 302 A. 

dvs 300 A. 

NAtkia 271 B, 306 D. 
fv (hy) 273 E. 


Oarepov 280 E, 297 D. 
Oavpacios 271 C, 283 A. 
davpacrés 283 B. 

Oeov (kata) 272 E. 
Gearecios 289 E. 
Onpevrikds 290 B. 
dopuBeiy 276 D, 283 D. 
Opdvwots 277 D. 


lapBeiov 291 D. 


iarpixn 289 A, 291 E. 

idtos 305 D. 

idtwrixds 282 D. 

iepd 302 C. 

thews 273 E. 

iva (ifkovaas) 304 E. 

idvre (verbo fin. add.) 273 B. 
tows (cum raya) 272 C. 


ka’ & (conieci) 271 C. 
kat (ovrw...kai) 273 A, 277 B. 
Kaha (mavta) 293 D. 
Kaduarov (eis kK.) 275 B 
KaAXos 301 A. 

Kampos 294 D, 298 D. 
Kdp 285 C. 

Kapkivos 297 C. 
kaprrova Oat 305 E. 
KaTaBdAXw 277 D, 288 A. 
katayehay 272 C. 
karayeAacTos 307 B. 
KatadovAd@ 303 C. 
KarakomT@ 301 C, D. 
Karavevo 277 C. 
karamhéw 297 C. 
KaTaoTeyos 273 A. 
carawevoerOa 283 E. 
kateppovyOny 273 D. 
KatTvely 294 B. 


I. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


KeNevo 286 E. 
kepapevs 301 C. 
xedadaioy 280 B, 281 D, 
xepadn 283 E, 293 E. 
KnAnows 290 A. 
xtOaptorns 272 C. 
kuvOvvev@ 304 C. 

Klay 303 B. 

KoNover Gat 305 D. 
Kodohay 301 E. 
kdpvdos 291 B. 
kpavioy 299 E. 

kpéas 301 C. 
kpelttoves 291 A. 
kpovos 287 B. 
xuBiaTaw 294 E. 
kupapiov 298 D. 
kupnyetns 290 B. 
K@Bids 298 D. 

K@AV@® 272 D, 


AaBvpwOos 291 B. 

AavOdvw 300 B. 

Aeydpevoy (7d) 292 E, 293 D. 
AiBos 298 A. 

Aivoy Aiv@ 298 C. 

oytoriKds 290 C. 
Aoyorroukds 289 C. 
Aoyorrods 289 D. 

Aéyos (‘definitio’) 285 E, 286. 
Adyou evexa 286 D. 
Novdopeia Oat 284 E. 

Aodopia 288 B. 

Avporrotds 289 B, 


payerpos 301 D. 

padnrns 273 A. 

paboy (6 Tt p.) 299 A. 

pakdptos 293 B, 305 A. 

pavOaye 276 B, C. 

payatpa 294 E. 

péyas (=xaderds) 275 D. 
» Baorets 274 A. 

petpdkcoy 273 B. 

peOdptov 305 C. 

peA@ 305 C. 

pévery (ev ravte) 288 A. 


pevrot 273 C. 

perakv 306 A. 

petéx@ 271 B, 306 B. 

perpias 305 D. 

Mynpn 275 D. 

pot Ookety 273 A, 278 C, 297 C, 
298 A, 300D. 

ports 294 B. 


veaviokos 273 A. 
vepeontos 282 B. 
vevpoppagety 294 B. 
voew 287 D, 303 D. 


6 6€ 271 C. 

édovs 294 C. 

olketos 301 E. 

olos (eis tt) 272 A. 

otov 302 A. 

dXtyou 303 B. 

Spopnrptos 207 E. 
6pordrptos 297 E. 

Opdce (yTNv) 294 D. 
oviyn pe 306 D. 

dvopa 304 E. 

dvra (ra pn) 284, 286 A. 
dvras (v. 1. ovras). 
omonaxns 299 C. 
Omdrepos 271 A. 

épay (Suvvata) 300 A. 
bpOdrns 277 E. 

6p8as 280 E, 281 A. 
6pruyoOnpns 290 D. 

dpr vyotpodos 290 D. 
dpxetr Oar 277 E, 294 E. 
bs (=otos) 283 D. 

Soo pi 273 A. 

6 te (v. 1. rt) 287 B. 

6 re paday 283 E, 299 A. 
otra as KOLO 73 A. D7 7s 
ovTos (aékeives) 271 B. 
dis 271 B. 

dorods 290 B. 


maykpatiactns 271 C. 
Taykpatiaotikds 272 A. 
maioat 278 C, 


I. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS:* 


madacpa 277 D. 
Tdppayos 271 C. 
mavoupyos 300 D. 


mavoopos (rdocodos) 271 C. 


mavra kaha 293 D. 


mavu (exdtws) 287 B, 300C, 305 D. 


TapaylyveoOat 301 A. 


mapadidap 272 B, 285 C, 292 A, C. 


mapaxabeCopat 273 B. 
mapakehevotikds 283 B. 
Tapakov@ 300 D. 
mapapuvéia 290 A. 
mapapvO.oy 272 B. 
TapamAnoos 297 E. 
mapareiva 303 B. 
mrapapbéyyopat 296 A. 
mrapadpbeypa 296 B. 
mapetvat 301 A. 
mdpepyov 273 D. 
mapéexew 305 A. 

mas (ev mavti) 301 A. 
mas €xagtos 303 B. 
maacodos 271 C. 
TacxX@ 302 D. 
matp@os 302 B, 

mevns 281 C. 

mept (seq. dat.) 275 B 
TEeptaTT@ 272 C. 
meptecatnket (S2C) 271 A, 
TeptepxXopat 273A. 
Tepuctave 295 D. 
Tepimarely 273 A. 
Tépvow 272 B. 
modards 271 C. 

To0ev 291 B. 

motos 201 A. 

moXuriky 291 C. 
moXurikds 305 C, D. 
moAXov (déw pr ov) 297 B. 
moNutipnros 296 D. 
moppeo codias 294 E. 
morov 280 C. 

mpagis 306 B. 


mpdrrew (dupl. sensu) 278 £, 


281 C. 
mpdyovos 302 D. 
mpotatacOat 304 D. 


Tpomépvow 272 B. 


mpds (sine casu) 294 A, 298 D 


note, 305 C note. 
mpos €rros 295 C. 
7 pogamokpivopuat 296 A. 
mpookint@ 275 E. 
mpoorrail@ 283 B. 
mpotpentikds 278 C, 282 D. 
mpopepns 271 B. 
mpupyn 291 D. 
Ilummaé 303 A. 


pytrep 284 B, 305 B. 


vemos 279 A, 303 C. 
onpeloy 272 E. 
atyavra héyewy 300 B. 
okéeyis 282 C. 
oxAnppds 271 B. 
okorvOna 278 B. 
OKUTOTOpLKT 292 C. 
cog.atns 271 C, 288 B. 
gopior pia 297 C. 
omavios (ripuos) 304 B. 
orovddl@ 273 D. 
oTparnytkn 291 C. 


orpépw 302 B, (durda) 276 D. 


otpopn 302 B. 
avyytyverOa 306 D. 


ovyyryvaock 306 C. 
avyypaperOat 272 A, 
cupBaive 281 E. 
cupBovAopuat 296 D, 298 B. 
ovppabntis 272 C. 

coup potrda 272 D, 304 B. 
cvppornrns 272 C. 
ovvarrw 298 C. 
cvvoporoyetabat 280 B. 
ovvreivopat 288 D. 
ovuppartw 303 E. 

oeis 305 D. 


Tahaim@pos 302 B. 
Takis 273 C. 

raya (cum twas) 272 C. 
TeKpalpopat 289 B. 
TEKTOVLKN 292 C. 
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tedeTn 277 D. 

teXeuTa@ 301 E. 

Tépas 296 C. 

Tepatwdns 296 E. 

Tipios 304 B. 

tov épe (v. 1.) 273 B. 

Tov pn (272 A. 

Tpixupia 293 A. 

Tpiros (aro ood) 271 A, (waXatcpa) 
277 D. 

tporos (€k mayrds Tp.) 282 A. 

Tpoxds 294 E. 

Tvyxavo 282 E, 290 A, 293 B, C. 

ZO 27i Co 


UBpiotys 273 A. 

Udpa 297 C. 

vids, V6s 272 D, 275 A, 300 D. 
Upynrat 297 D. 

tmepayviay 300 C. 
tmeperawe 303 B. 

imexo (Adyor) 285 E. 
imnperety 282 B. 

unnpeTnua 282 B. 

Umepxuwas 271 A. 


trrodapBavery 205 C, 297 B, 298 B. 


UmomTev@ 302 B. 
umockeNi(@ 278 B. 
vpnyeiobat 278 C. 
Uvnrds 289 E. 


daivopa 276 E, 294 A. 
dadayyov 290 A. 

epe 274 E. 

evyets 297 B. 

devyovtes (‘exulantes’) 271 C. 


pOdve 272 D, 275 B. 
pbeyyea Gat 300 B. 
Prnxoos 304 C. 
dtrocopéw 288 D. 
dtrocodia 305 D. 
Pirdcopos 305 C. 
PAG oe, ara 284 E. 
ddAvapety 295 C. 
poBéopat (rept ate) 275 B. 
ornrns 295 D. 
optikés 287 A. 
dparpios 302 D. 
vos 304 C. 

pve 296 D. 


xaXketoy 300 B. 
Xadkevs 301 C. 
xapies 303 E. 

xapw (eidévar) 304 A. 
Xotpidvoy 298 D. 
xopnyia 277 D. 

xopds 276 B. 

», Tov XOpov 279 C. 
xpeta 281 A. 
XpnuariCopar 304 C. 
XPNpaTLo TKN 289 A. 
Xpnvat 299 C. 
xpdvos (dua xp.) 273 B. 
xp@pat 287 B. 


Weddos 272 B. 
Wuxpés 284 E. 


&s ye mpos o€ 307 A. 
as 67 293 D. 
dote (post evpicxev) 288 A. 


II. INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


*AOnva 302 D. 
"A@nvaios 302 C. 
Alyurrios 288 B. 
AloxvaAos 291 D. 
*Axapvave (r®) 271 C. 
"AAKiBiadns 275 A. 
*"A€loyos 271 B. 
*Arro\X@y 302 D. 


Bptapews 299 C. 
I'npvdvyns 299 C. 


Aeddpol 299 C. 
Atogkdépw 293 A. 


Zevs 292 E, 302 D. 
“HpakAjs 297 C. 

Covprot 271 C, 283 E, 288 B. 
‘Todews 2.7 C. 

*IdtkAns 297 E. 

“Tay 302 D. 

Kap 285 C. 


Kodogor 301 E. 
Kodxos 285 C. 


EUTHYDEMUS 


Kovvos 272 C, 295 D. 
Képw6os 292 E. 
KopvBavtes 277 D. 

| KperdBovdos 271 B. 
Kpévos 287 B. 


Avketov 271 A. 


Mapovas 285 D. 
Mevédaos 288 C. 
Mndeta 285 C. 
MnrpéBtos 272C. 
Mynpn 275 D. 
Mynpoovyn 275 D. 
Movoat 275 D. 


Matanets 273 A. 
TlarpokAns 297 E. 

| Uivdapos 304 B. 
Hogeidwy 303 A. 
IIpddckos 277 E, 305 C. 
Upwraydpas 286 C. 
IIpwrevs 288 B. 


SKvOns 299 E 
Swppovickos 298 B. 


Xatpednpos 298 B. 
Xilos 271 C, 288 B. 
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